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P K E F A C E. 


Since the commencement of this work, England has 
Loon surprised and horrified by the terrible mutiny 
and revolt of* the Eengal army, and by the cruel 
enormities committed by men who had taken the 
oath of fealty and allegiance to the East India 
(h>\ ermnent. It is not too much to say that, in 
many ca-e>, \oung and gallant gentlemen, descended 
from the chivalry of England, have fallen helpless 
and almost wrovsEting \ ictims, who, had they been 
aeijuainto 1 with the use of their wciyom, and accus- 
tomed to handle them, a^ well as manure, their horses 
at. speed, might have escaped, or, at least, have sold 
their lives dearly, and died in arms. 

Courage without skill will not avail in the time 
of danger: and men of great natural courage will. 
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from being unaccustomed, to scenes of peril, lose tlieir 
presence of mind at such moments. 

Knowledge such as is called for in the examination 
of candidates for eadetcies is very useful, and actually 
necessary : such also as is acquired on the parade- 
ground is liken ise necessary ; but they are not the 
only kinds of knowledge required by the soldier. 
One man, accustomed to look danger in the face, 
feeling the consciousness of superiority over his 
enemy from knowledge of his weapons, is, at the 
hour of peril, worth a host of men who have not had 
similar training. Danger which would appal others, 
is to such a man a delight ; and almost as necessary 
to him as the breath of life, is the excitement attend- 
ing such scenes. 

I must beg my reader to be indulgent, and to 
forgive many mistakes and ill-worded sentences in 
the following pages ; requesting him to hear in mind 
that those who are in the habit of taking much out- 
door exercise, can rarely brook the restraint required 
to keep them steadily at work writing a book. 

“ This child v — as the American most happily terms 
himself, when very innocent — inherited a love of 
sport, and with it a seat on horseback, quite at 
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variance with a seat at a desk. From using the 
spear, his right hand soon became a great, deal too 
hard and unpliant to use the pen. Thus this book 
trusts for support only to its matter and utility. 

That a thirst for adventure, and a love of ex- 
citement and danger may he engendered in the 
hearts of the rising generation, and that England’s 
sons may rouse themselves from their hods of luxury 
and ease — 

“ Wield the keen brand and poise the ready spear, 

And bac k the wild horse in his wild career,” 

is the earnest wish of the author, and aim of this 
work. 

May the reader always hear in mind, that he who 
walks in the untrodden forests of India, teeming as 
they are in many places with wild animals, goes, as 
it were, with his life in his hand ; and, though 

“ Fate steals along with silent tread, 

Found oftenest in what least we dread,” 

that there is One who is always watching over and 
caring fur us, even when we do not take care of 
ourselves. 

“ For Death, lie gathers here and there, 

-Now spares the dark, now strikes the fair, 
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Now poisons with a kitten’s claw, 

The man escaped the tiger’s jaw; 

Controlled alone by Him whose will. 

Chooses the good from out the ill; 

Daunted alone by Him whose pow'er 
Creates the little daisy flower, 

Rearing it in simplicity 
And all its native beauty free, 

Bene. i 111 the giant forest tree. 

Band oftentimes by him who knows 
That God is with him as he goes — 

Then Death, thou canst not give alarm, 

To him who, blue lded ftom all harm. 

Goes forth in humble faith of heart, 

And laughs to scorn thy threat'ning dart, 
Allowed on him prepared to fall, 

When ready, on his Master’s call. 

Surely, our earthly work being done, 

Death hath no sting, Life is but then begun.' 


\l\<h Sept., 1859. 


II. SIIAKESPEAR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Introduction — Advantage to a young Indian of a Love for Field 
Sports — Weapons: Rifles, Hunting-knives, Swords. 

Theke are many sportsmen in India who have had 
more experience in shikar, that is, in hunting 
and killing the large game with which its forests 
abound, than the writer of the following pages : 
there are few who have followed the calling with 
more zeal and delight, or who can look back with 
greater pleasure to many hairbreadth escapes and 
successes. They are detailed, not for the instruction 
or edification of the old or experienced sportsmen, 
but to teach the young and uninformed. 

When I arrived in India, in 1834, an accomplished 
Knglish sportsman, that is to say, a shooter of small 
game, what would not I have given for the experience 
of twenty-five years, now offered in these pages I 

I 
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Ye anxious parents, who perchance read or hear 
the title of my book, with a full determination and 
dread resolve that your boys shall not peruse or 
obtain it, bear with me a little, while I explain to 
you, that by making them shikarees, or hunters of 
the large game of India’s magnificent forests, you 
are keeping them out of a thousand temptations and 
injurious pursuits, which they can scarcely avoid 
falling into, if from no other cause than ennui and 
thoughtlessness. Induce them, if possible, to become 
fond of field sports. This will keep them fit for their 
duty as soldiers, both in body and inclination. 

Depend upon it, that the deep-set eye, thin nostril, 
and arched brow, are not to be baulked of excitement. 
The possessors of these — 1 may say gifts — love and 
are formed for excitement. If not satiated in one 
way, and that an innocent, manly, and useful one, 
your boys may take to the gaming-table, or to an 
excess of feasting, rioting, or debauchery. Excitement 
they must have, or die. Let them, therefore, become 
bold riders, cunning hunters, riflemen of the woods. 
Inure them to toil while they are young, and a green 
old age shall reward botli them for their choice, and 
you for your encouragement, education, and advice. 

The active form, the muscular arm, the sinewy 
hand, the foot whose arched instep betokens its 
spring and elasticity — beneath which, when naked 
on the ground, water will flow — were not given, 
combined with the above-named gifts, to waste their 
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activity, strength, and lightness, in frivolous pursuits 
or effeminate pleasures. 

I do not mean to hold up to scorn the quiet hook- 
reading and studious character of a station ; nor to 
state that there are not many worthy men in each 
and c\ery cantonment; but to inculcate the lesson 
that activity and employment are necessary to keep 
youth from vice — prone by nature as we all are to it, 
and more easily allured by its temptations than to 
good. T point out an amusement, and a useful pur- 
suit, and a wav of passing his leisure time, to the 
hoy who, freed for the first time from the trammels 
of school, can rarely sit down and amuse himself 
with books, and, in consequence, is likely to fall into 
idleness — the root of all evil. To each one is his 
talent given by God to cultivate: to the Preacher, in 
order to save the souls of the poor, unlettered, and 
ignorant heathen ; to him who has been blessed with 
the gifts of good nerve, energy, and strength, that he 
may save the bodies of these same ignorant heathen 
from the fell destroyer that lives in the forest and 
preys upon them. Who shall say that the poor ido- 
later saved by the latter from destruction shall not 
become converted to Christianity by the former? 

The author of this book has sons of his own already 
111 India, and about to proceed thither. It was for 
their instruction and guidance that he first conceived 
the idea of writing this work. He hopes and trusts 
that they will study it, and become shikarees. 

1—2 
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Exposure to the suu is the bugbear usually put 
forward to prevent young men from venturing into 
the forest or jungle; hut, believe me, that with 
moderate care in keeping the head well covered 
with a thick cap, which will he hereafter described, 
with the use of other necessary accoutrements, and 
with the abstinence from wine and liquor during the 
heat of the day, and while exposed to the sun, this 
pursuit will not injure the health. 

After upwards of twenty -five years of service; 
after having, on three separate occasions, had bones 
broken in hunting — twice from horses falling and 
rolling over; having been wounded by a wild boar, 
wounded by a panther, and again wounded in action, 
the author of these pages is still in good health, and 
capable of riding a hundred miles in the day: this lie 
has actually done, and even a greater distance than 
this, at different times, within the last few years. 

I am obliged in this shikar account to be, I fear, 
very egotistical; but as it is to contain, strictly 
speaking, the hunting adventures, incidents, and ac- 
cidents which happened to me personally, I must 
beg the reader’s forgiveness and patience. 

The knowledge I would impart to others has 
been gained by actual experience, or by information 
derived from native hunters, when verified and 
proved. Amusement is not the business of life; 
nor would I wish any one to neglect the most trivial 
duty for which he is paid, and for the performance of 
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which the government he serves lias its just claim. 
There is a time for all things ; and there are many 
leisure hours at the disposal of young men in India 
which may bo profitably employed in shikar. 

I Ia\ ing thus stated mv reasons for writing this work, 
it appears that, before proceeding further, it will be 
advisable to mention what weapons it is most desirable 
to procure for shooting the large game of India. 

My own battery consists of two heavy double 
rifles, and n double gun : the heaviest is a Westley 
Richards rifle, weighing twelve and a quarter pounds, 
length of barrel twenty-six inches, pole grooved, 
carrying bullets ten to the pound. It is a splendid 
weapon, hearing a large charge of powder without 
recoil; that is to say, its own bullet-mould full of 
the strongest rifle powder. This weapon, with its 
Mghts folded down, carries point-blank ninety-five 
vards, and with great force. It has two folding 
sights; the first being raised, the rifle throws its 
ball one hundred and fifty yards ; the second, two 
hundred and fifty. However, like all poly-grooved 
rifles that I have seen fired with large charges, the 
ball describes a parabola in its flight, rising gradually 
on first leaving the barrel for forty-five or fifty 
vards, and, at that distance, has risen some five 
inches ; the ball then descends in its flight until 
it reaches the target at ninety-five yards: which 
is point-blank distance. 
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My other rifle is a very broad-belted, two-grooved 
one, by Wilkinson of Pall-Mall. It takes a similar 
quantity of powder to the other, and the bullet is 
the same weight. It does not throw its ball in the 
form of a parabola, but point-blank from the muzzle 
up to ninety yards. The folding sights are for one 
hundred and fifty, two hundred and fifty, and four 
hundred yards. This rifle, perhaps, is the strongest 
shooting one of the two. Its balls have gone through 
and killed a full-grown bear, while running at one 
hundred and twenty yards ; and, on another occa- 
sion, broke the backbone of a bear at eighty yards. 
The weight of this rifle is ten and a half pounds, 
and the length of barrel thirty inches. 

I generally carry the last-described weapon my- 
self; my shikaree, Mangkaloc, being the strongest, 
carries the Westley Richards rifle ; and my younger 
shikaree, Nursoo, carries the double gun in a sling, 
and a strong spear in bis band. Each of us is armed 
with a shikar, or hunting-knife, the sheath of which 
fits into the breast of the shooting-coat. Thus the 
knife is ready to the hand, and can lx* used in a 
moment — this moment is time sufficient to save or 
lose life. 

My hunting-knives are some seven inches long, 
and one and a half broad in the blade, partly double- 
edged, fluted, coming to a keen point, and kept as 
sharp as possible. There is a spring in the sheath 
which catches the handle of the blade when it is 
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down in the sheath; when required for use, this 
spring is pressed open with the little finger, at the 
same time that the hilt is grasped. It requires no 
buckle, or other fastening; the steel button in the 
side of the sheath fitting into a button-hole in the 
pocket of the hunting-coat. I think, after much 
experience in knives, that this is the best weapon 
that can be made, consequently I have left the pat- 
tern with Messrs. Wilkinson and Co. Pall-Mall. 

I never allow my shikarees to shoot. If I did wish 
to have a man to shoot with me, 1 would not allow 
him to carry my rifle, but have him independent 
with his own ; for, in the case of allowing your gun- 
carriers to shoot, you are sure to have your rifles 
emptied when you most urgently require them. 

I know rmuiy men who think that a rifle cannot 
be too large in tin* bore. I consider myself rather 
an authority in this matter, have had made to order 
(or rather by mistake) a double rifle, carrying bullets 
weighing three and a quarter ounces. It was, to look 
at, and for target practice, a fine weapon, but was not 
nearly heavy enough ; and though not heavy enough 
for its large bore, it was too heavy for one to carry 
through a summer’s day in India. Having been 
nearly killed by a large tusk elephant with it in my 
hand, I sold it on the very first opportunity for nine 
pounds less than it cost me. Now, if I were rich 
enough to have new rifles made by the best maker, 
I would have them made two-grooved, broad belted. 
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carrying balls twelve to the pound, weighing at least 
eleven pounds, and length of barrel thirty inches. 
I always prefer a heavy to a light rifle, and for this 
reason, it is steadier in the hand to fire. If my 
reader will take a rifle or gun, one ounce bore, and 
(say) of about seven pounds weight, run up a hill 
or even over a furlong of plain ground, then fire 
immediately at a mark, or running game (of course, 
not waiting long enough to take* breath), he will find 
how difficult it is to keep this light weapon steady 
to his shoulder. Let him then take a rifle of similar 
bore, of eleven pounds weight, and do the same. 
He will find the latter steady itself by its weight, 
and he will make a much better shot with the heavy 
than with the* light rifle. It is only the heavy rifle 
that will take a large charge of powder without 
recoil. This drives the bullet through the animal; 
and where the bullet escapes, owing to the impetus 
nearly ceasing, the wound is much larger than where 
the bullet enters the body ; consequently, the life 
blood flows more rapidly, and the animal becomes 
more suddenly weak from this wound, than from one 
caused by a ball which only enters, hut does not pass 
through him. 

Another great advantage is, that the large charge 
of powder propels the ball with so much greater 
force, that it crashes through, and breaks bones, 
without deviating much from the first direction 
taken. The small charge of powder is all well 
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enough for target practice, but it is of no use for 
actual service against large animals. Rifles of the 
same bore, size, and weight, are of great advantage ; 
there is no making mistakes in the hurry for bullets, 
and no changing powder-flasks. I always carry a 
pistol powder-flask, with a large top or charger 
adapted for the heavy rifle, lialf-a-dozen bullets, and 
a few percussion-caps, in my own pocket; so that 
if by any chance 1 am separated from my shikarees, 
I have some ammunition always with me. In a 
climate like India, we do not overload ourselves witli 
powder-flasks and belts. 

On horseback, I always carry a sword at my side, 
and sometimes, if expecting any desperate vrork, 
when on foot also ; in the latter case, the belt is 
passed over my shoulder instead of round my waist, 
so as to keep the point clear of the ground. The 
sword is the queen of weapons. 

I had almost omitted to mention that the breech- 
sights of a rifle should always be made to fold down 
even with the elevation, and the screw in the stock, 
between the hammers, should be so correctly centrical 
as to serve the eye for a point-blank sight. I have 
never had any experience with the steel-tipped conical 
ball, having always found zinc hard enough to kill 
elephants (if hit in the proper spot of the head), and 
lead for all other animals. However, I daresay it 
would be useful ; and Gordon Gumming, who speaks 
warmly of the steel-tipped conical ball, must be as 
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good a judge of these tilings as could be heard, and 
no doubt speaks to the point. Whether two-grooved 
rifles would carry them as well as a poly-grooved 
rifle, I cannot tell ; but 1 was very glad to hear the 
above-named great shikaree state, that one of the 
rifles he used in Africa carried only an ounce ball. 
This coincides with my own opinion, that it is not 
necessary to have small cannon to kill game with. 
Of course, in African hunting, which is so much 
carried on from the saddle, the very heavy and large- 
bored rifle is a great drawback ; if for no other reason 
than for the extra weight that the horse lias to carry. 

The jungles of India are generally too thick for 
riding game through ; though 1 ha\e tried it, and 
sometimes with success. 1 use the horse in them 
to recover wounded game : the best description of 
animal will he mentioned in the accounts of shikar 
to he detailed hereafter. A first-rate horse for ho<r- 
hunting, if he he also one from w hose back game can 
he shot and who w ill stand by 'himself in a jungle, 
is worth, to a man devoted to the sport, nearly his 
weight in silver. Description^ of some of the best 
horses 1 lane had, may perhaps not be out of place, 
when I treat of the different kinds of game that have 
been killed from their backs, together with their 
numerous feats, accidents, and escapes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HOG-HUNTING. 

Hog-liunting — Courage of the Animal — A Hunt — Horses — Spears 
— Various Adventures — Instructions to young Sportsmen — 
Shikarees. 

The groat, variety of largo game in India makes it 
difficult, as I said before, to select wluit subject first 
to write upon. I wisli to blond instruction with 
amusement in this my first essay. 

Every man lias his peculiar fancy or taste in sport, 
as in other matters. I consider that hog-hunting, 
especially in the hilly countries of the Deccan and 
Nagpore, is the very first sport in the world: m/o, 
I will commence with it. 

A hog-hunting party is generally formed in the 
cantonment. Some join it from love of the sport, 
and to ride for the spear of honour — the first spear — 
that thrilling sound, which once heard no man ever 
forgets who has a soul for hog-hunting ! Others join 
it for amusement, for the fun of the tiling, to eat, 
drink, pass the tiwae, and enjoy jovial companionship: 
for a hunter has a merry soul, always “ within the 
limits of becoming mirth.” 
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Let us, however, to the jungle side, and see the 
formation of the heaters, and how the beat, or liankwa, 
is to he managed: which of course should be left to 
the most experienced hand in the party. 

The native shikarees of that part of the country 
should he consulted ; and if there are not any, the 
villagers, who always know the whereabouts of the 
hog. 

Whether the heat is a sandbund, or date grove, as 
Is commonly the case in the Deccan, — whether it he 
a hill side, or a hill itself, or in short, whatever sort 
of cover is to he beaten, the precaution in the first 
place of posting men on high trees, for the purpose 
of looking out, should not he neglected. These 
lookers-out >honld he furnished with a small white 
flag, about the size of a pocket -handkerchief, on a 
stick two or throe feet long. I always employ besides 
these, men with pistols and powder-flasks, at certain 
points where hog are known generally to break. Of 
course, men who are trusted for this purpose, must 
not only know t lie* iw and loading of fire-arms, but 
be thoroughly instructed not to lot the pistol olf until 
the hog L fairly out in the plain beyond them. The 
man who has the direction of the party is commonly 
called the captain of the hunt; lie must be implicitly 
obeyed as to the peculiar way in which the beat is to 
he conducted, as well as to how* the riders should be 
placed. He ought to have the matching of the best 
horsemen and horses : and his employment is very 
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often a thankless oiie ; for in hog-hunting, as in 
other matters, it is very difficult to please everybody. 
When a large extent of cover has to be beaten, 
riders are posted in pairs at different points. They 
are particularly instructed not to move their horses 
until the hog are fairly' broken from the cover ; for 
the fastest horse in India cannot excel the wild hog 
in his first burst, nor prevent him turning back to his 
cover, should he so determine. I have said that it is 
difficult to please everybody, but the captain of the 
hunt must do his Lest. If he is an old and retired 
sportsman, he will succeed better in managing to the 
satisfaction of the party than if he still covets, and 
wishes to ride for, the first spear himself. 

An old hog-hunter should not be matched against 
a young one ; for, unless the latter is far better 
mounted than the former, he will have but a small 
chance, even with the advantage of the best horse, 
and young blood in his veins. I will hack the 
wary and experienced spearsman against the 
fastest Nimrod that ever rode to hounds in 
England. 

The beaters should, if possible, be furnished with 
gongs (or native tom-toms), horns, rattles, and other 
noise-making instruments. They are used, or not, 
according to instructions very distinctly given before 
the beat commences. Some jungles or covers are 
best and most thoroughly beaten silently, that is, 
without shouting or using the above-named noisy in- 
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atruments. This system is pursued by the brinjarees, 
or grain-carriers of India, who are most keen hog- 
hunters on foot, with spears, and assisted by their 
dogs. From some jungles the hogs are best driven 
to the plains, or rideable ground, by noise. 

When an old and savage boar is in his stronghold, 
he is very difficult to dislodge. Neither noise nor 
driving will turn him out. lie constantly rushes 
out, and knocks over the beaters nearest to him, 
sometimes wounding them severely, though oftener 
upsetting them with little injury; for the native, 
having but very little clothing on him, is uncom- 
monly nimble. 

The different systems pursued in driving hog, as 
well as the different, ways they are ridden, must be 
shown when 1 come to describe the most exciting 
runs, which terminated in accidents, either to horse 
or man. The gallant hunters who have carried me 
in these must also be described. 

At present we will suppose ourselves at the cover 
side, waiting for the final shout that is to dislodge 
the mighty boar from the last refuge to which he 
has betaken himself. E\ery now and then he is 
seen trotting sulkily ahead of the beaters. Shouts 
of “ Wuh jut a hai,” — “ There he goes/’ — are heard ; 
and a report from a pistol, denoting that he is fairly 
in the plain, thrills like an electric flash through 

n 

every rider. 

Waiting, with spear in hand, lor the word “ Ride,” 
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oacli horseman now, within the distance of a chance 
of the spear, starts into life. 

Now youngsters, if possible, be not too much 
excited ; ride in the wake of the old and wary hog- 
hunters, until the boar is viewed, and then, with 
hands down and heads up, lay into your hog. lie 
goes quietly enough until you near him, and you are 
under the impression that you are going to spear 
him at once, when suddenly he bounds away from 
you. Two or three times in the next quarter of a 
mile he does this; when, turning rapidly to the 
right, before you can wheel your horse with him, 
your old friend with the grizzled beard, cool as if 
lie were sitting at his cup of tea, takes the spear- 
hand of you, and as he comes up to the boar, who 
half meets him in the charge, passes his spear 
through and through him. Quietly raising his 
weapon, he says in a whisper which you never 
forget, “ First spear.” You would scarcely believe 
him, had you not seen the boar roll over behind his 
horse. 

Down w ith your spear, youngster ! for w r oc betide, 
if you miss the mighty beast this time, who, now 
wounded and deeply incensed, rushes at the first 
horseman in his way. 

I will give you credit for not having missed the 
hog on this occasion ; but the odds are that your 
spear is carried out of your hand, and sticks upright 
in the back of the savage foe. 
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The hoar is now at hay : lie may, or may not, take 
four or five spears, perhaps a dozen, to kill him, and 
two or three horses may he badly wounded. Gene- 
rally, however, before the third rider comes up, our 
old friend with the grizzly heard, having wheeled 
his horse, will have again faced the hoar, and where 
his vast neck just mingles w ith his spine — 

“ Sheathed his blade and dropped him dead.” 

Over on his back the monster rolls, and dies with- 
out a groan — dies as only a wild hog can die, in 
silence. 

Amidst such scenes as these — such pleasures and 
such excitement — have I passed many happy hours of 
my life, and hope to pass many more. 

This is not the time for soliloquizing. Up come 
some of the heaters, a sapling tree is cut down, the 
bagdoor, or horse’s leading rope, is brought into 
requisition, the hoar’s legs are tied over with it, and 
eight men hear him oft* in triumph to the tents. 
Ere this the old hog-hunter has measured him with 
his spear ; he stands about thirty-nine inches high 
at the shoulder. Whether his tuxk is nine inches 
or more is left for further discussion. The beat after 
this goes on with various fortune. The youngster is 
lucky, if he takes a first spear in his first essay at 
hog-hunting ; he must gain experience in this as in 
all other pursuits. 

After this prefatory and fancy sketch, I will pro- 
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rood to give a description of some runs where horses 
or men were wounded ; or in which my pet hunters 
have distinguished themselves. No one but he who 
has seen it, would believe that the wild hog of India 
can on his own ground outpace, at his first burst, 
and run away from the fastest Arab race-horse: but 
such is the fact. Let the hog be mountain born 
and bred, bavin" to travel in certain seasons of the 
year Ibrty or fitly miles every night for his food, then 
try him on his own lull-side, or over the rock and 
bush of the Deccan, and I will back the hog against 
the hunter. 

This is ground which few men will ride over, 
because their horses’ legs suffer so severely, that 
they cannot afford to do it, even should they them- 
selves have the nerve necessary for the work. 

Again, no man who* has not been an eyewitness 
of the desperate courage of the wild hog would 
believe in his utter recklessness of life, or in the 
fierceness that will make him run up the hunter’s 
spear, which has passed through his vitals, until he 
buries bis tusk in the body of the horse, or, it may 
he, in the leg of the rider. 

The native shikaree affirms that the wild boar 
will (piench his thirst at the river between two 
tigers, and I believe this to be strictly the truth. 
The tiger and the boar have been heard fighting in 
the jungle at night, and both have been found dead, 
alongside of one another, in the morning. 
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Of all tlie animals in India killed by me — and 
these are the tiger, wild elephant, buffalo, bison, 
bear, panther, leopard, and wild hog, in short, all 
of the genus ferox inhabiting those splendid forests — 
not one has ever made good his charge against the 
deadly bullets of my heavy rifles, or against the 
spear, save the wild boar and a panther: they have 
all been cut down, killed, or turned. 

The occasion on which J was nearly disposed of 
summarily by a boar, was as follows : — 

In the month of January, 1851, T was out hog- 
hunting at a ullage some ten miles from Hingolee, 
in the Deccan, and heating the sugar-cane at day- 
light without success. A villager came up to me 
and said, u What are you heating the cane for? If 
jou want to see a hog, come with me. 111 show you 
one/’ Falling at the lime to the rear of my horse, lie 
whispered to a native officer of the cavalry regiment 
I then commanded, The sahib won’t be able to kill 
him, he is such a monster, we are afraid to £0 near 
the place where he lives.” My first impression was 
that he was the owner of the sugar-cane, and wished 
to allure us away from it : however, I promised him 
a present if he would show us his large friend. On 
thi* he gaily led the way, until, coining over the 
brow of a hill about half a mile from the cane, he 
stopped dead, and pointed to an object in a dhall field 
below us, saying, “ There he is.” In the mist of the 
morning this appeared to me like a large blue rock, 
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much too large for a liog ; however, the object 
moved, or rather got up, and there was no mis- 
taking it. 

About a hundred and twenty yards on the other 
Bide of him was a deep eorrie, or fissure in the hills, 
thickly wooded: this evidently was his stronghold, 
and if he chose to make his rush for it there was no 
chance of being able to intercept and spear him. 
Thinking it possible that lie might not run, but fight 
at once, I started to gallop round the field and place 
myself between the boar and his stronghold. The 
nati\e officer with me was a very good rider, a man 
well known for his courage, and for being one of* the 
best spearsmen and horsemen in the Nizam’s cavalry: 
lie was mounted on a good Arab horse. I was on an 
imported Arab mare ; she having been sent by the 
Paeha of Egypt to the Naval) of the Carnatic, and 
sold at auction at Madras, whence I had procured 
her. It was about the first time I had ridden her 
hunting. 

We galloped round, and stood behind the hedge 
of the field, waiting for the beaters to come up, 
and if possible to drive the big fellow' away from 
the hill. Standing, as I w as behind a hedge con- 
siderably higher than my mare’s head, I did not see 
the boar. The duffadar, who was some thirty yards 
to my left, but looking over a lower part of the 
hedge, shouted out “ Look out ! here lie comes/’ 
The mare v'as standing still, and I had but just time 

9 o 
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to drop my spear-point, which caught the boar in his 
rise : the blade was buried in his withers. The 
beautiful mare, from her standing position, cleared 
with one bound the boar, spear and all, as this was 
carried out of iny hand; then, suddenly turning, was 
in a moment in her stride after the hog. The latter 
had but seventy yards to reach the edge of the 
cover, so I shouted to tin* Duffadar Allahoodeen 
Khan, “There goes my spear: spear him!” Just as 
the boar struck the first branch of the jungle with his 
back, breaking my spear in two, the duffadar closed 
with him in a moment. The boar, having been 
missed by the spear, was under the horse, and thus 
for thirty yards the latter, literally lifted off* his legs, 
was plunging and kicking until the rider came to the 
ground. Fortunately, I had three dogs out with us, 
and having shouted to let them go, they came up 
and took off the attention of the hoar at the moment 
I thought he was on the duffadar. The latter had 
fallen on his sword and broken it, so that he was 
utterly helpless, for I had not then obtained another 
spear. 

In the next moment the hoar and dogs had dis- 
appeared in the jungle; which was, as I before 
remarked, his stronghold. Immediately 1 procured 
a spear, T rode up the face of the hill, and round the 
further end of the corric I heard the dogs baying the 
hoar below me; but it was impervious, and, frori! rock 
and jungle, was inaccessible to the horse. Looking 
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towards the spot from whence I liad come, and across 
to the opposite side of the corrie, I saw the duftadar 
again mounted, and shouted to him, Lend me a big 
spear; come down, and let us spear him on foot: he 
is killing the dogs.” The mail replied, “ For heaven’s 
sake, sahib, don’t attempt it on foot!” It then sud- 
denly occurred to me that this was the native officer 
who, a year before, when out with another party, had 
been dreadfully wounded by a wild boar : on that 
occasion the hoar knocked him down, and stripped 
the flesh off* his thighs. At this moment, up came 
one of my people with my heavy double rifle, and 
being still under the impression that the boar was 
killing the dogs, I descended on foot into the ravine, 
leaving my mare with the gun-carrier. Just as I 
got to the bottom, I saw the monster boar with his 
hack to a tree, and the three dogs looking very 
cautiously at him. lie was about forty yards’ dis- 
tance from me. 

There was an open, green space where the water 
lodged in the rains, and clear of jungle. At the 
further end stood the boar. Directly he saw me, 
putting his head a little dow n to take aim, lie came 
straight at me, increasing his pace from the trot to 
the charge. 

When about fifteen yards off, he received the first 
bullet of my rifle in his neck. Taking not the least 
notice of it, he came on, and the second barrel, fired 
at him at about five yards, broke his left under- 
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jaw bone at the task. Fortunately I brought my 
rifle clown to the charge, and striking it with his 
head, the boar sent me over on my back. While 
running over me, lie made a glance and wounded me 
in the left arm. Had I not put down my rifle-barrel 
at the moment, most probably his tusk would have 
been buried in my body, and this interesting tale 
never appeared before the public! 

As it was, l had two shooting-jackets on, it being 
a. very cold morning; and [suffered more from the 
jar on my shoulders than from the wound. As I lay, 
1 seized the end of my rifle-barrels, determining to 
sell my lift* as dearly as possible. To my delight, I 
must say, 1 saw the hoar knock over the man who 
was running down with my big spear. He did not 
turnon either of m ; for the hoar is a noble foe, 
rarely turning, unless desperately wounded and un- 
able to go on, to mutilate a fallen enemy. The dogs 
immediately tackled him, and permitted me, though 
breathless, to got up. The spear-carrier looked 
covered with blood, enveloped as lie was in a large 
white sheet — the usual protection of a native against 
the cold of the morning. My iirst impression was 
that the mail was mortally wounded ; hut I soon 
discovered, to my delight, that the blood on the cloth 
was that of the boar. The man valiantly affirmed 
that he had speared him, but the mud on the broad 
blade clearly denoted wlnit an ignominious sheath it 
had found. 
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The rifle slock was cracked, and the pin that 
fastens the barrel into the stock much bent. Having 
put this to rights, I loaded, and, proceeding in the 
direction the boar had gone, heard a pistol-shot, and 
the rush of a retreating horse. This was the dulfa- 
dar, who had discharged his weapon at him, at a 
distance of* course, without any damage to either 
party. 1 walked cautiously up to about fifteen yards, 
when the boar again began glancing at me with his 
very wicked eye. A dog's head was very near the 
line of fire, hut, determining to take the initiative this 
time, I shot the beast through the eye to the brain. 
Over lie rolled, the biggest boar I have ever killed: 
height, thirty-nine inches ; length, not including tail, 
about five feet and a half; tusks, nine inches. 

A pair of plough-bullocks were caught, and the 
boar, placed on a sledge formed of tliree or four 
branches, was with difficulty draggl'd by them to 
camp. 

I prefaced this story with stating that the boar is 
the most courageous animal in the jungle. There lie 
was, with a broken spear in his withers — the shaft 
sticking up a foot and a half from the blade — knock- 
ing over a horseman and wounding his horse ; re- 
ceiving two bullets — ten to the pound weight eacli — 
the first in his neck and throat — a very deadly part 
m animals — the second breaking his jaw, and fired 
within a few feet of the muzzle ; making good his 
charge ; cutting dow n his enemy like grass, wounding 
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him, then knocking over a second man armed with a 
spear; defying the dogs ; and then, when in the act 
of charging again, shot to the brain, and dying with- 
out a groan. 

The difference between hog-hunting in the plains 
and hog-hunting in the ravines, with an occasional 
jungle, is very great. No one uses dogs in the 
former; while in* the latter, a wounded hog can 
scarcely he recovered without them. No hog-hunter 
ever shoots at a hog near any ride able ground, except 
in self-defence, or after lie has been wounded by the 
spear. 

In the plains of Bengal, where large parties of 
hunters are out, there are, generally speaking, ele- 
phants, from the backs of which wounded hog are 
recovered when they betake themselves to unrideable 
jun<;lf. 

Poor hunters, like myself, must go in and recover 
our wounded hog in the best way we can. Ex- 
perience, gained since the above-mentioned little 
tight, lias shown me that fire-arms are not to lie 
depended on, when going on foot against a wild boar. 
The spear and sword are the least likely to fail. The 
service is a very dangerous one. 

1 log-hunting can be enjoyed at a small cost, a* far 
as the expense of horses is concerned, if the rider 
is a pretty good judge of horse-llesh, and does not 
spare himself. The Arab mare 1 June above men- 
tioned, cost me D 1 o Company's rupees, that is, about 
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92 /., in English money. She was the most expensive 
horse I ever hunted, and was not purchased for that 
pursuit. She was the most beautiful mare I have 
ever seen, of pure liedjd blood, grey, with flea-bitten 
spots, eyes too large for her head, nostril thin and 
expanded, the throat of a game cock, the hair of her 
mane and tail so fine and soft, that the most beautiful 
woman might have been proud of such texture, and 
her skin so thin and soft, that the thorn bushes 
through which T rode her used to tear it: after many 
of my runs through jungle, 1 have had her, bleeding 
from the thorns, looking as if she had been practised 
upon with a light sabre. She was what you would 
consider in England a pony, fourteen hands one and 
a half inches high; but she was as broad almost as 
a dray-horse, and her tail was set up so high that, as 
she moved about her loose box, you could, stooping, 
walk between it and the ground. Her feet were 
black and hard, and the tendons below lier hocks 
and knees were like harp-strings. Add to this, that 
her head was so lean that you might have boiled it 
without obtaining any flesh from it, and you have a 
picture of what this desert-born marc was. 

A good Arab horse for hog-hunting, if not required 
to carry more than eleven stone and a half, saddle 
and all, could a few years back be purchased for 
600 rupees — 60/. — at Bombay. You may calculate 
20/. more for each additional stone weight that your 
horse has to carry. I am referring to the price of 
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a fresli horse there, out of the dealers’ stables, and 
assuming the purchaser to be a pretty good judge 
of horse-flesh. 

One of the best hunters I ever had was purchased 
by me at auction at Hydrubad, for 100 rupees — about 
9/. He was a dark chesnut Arab, under fourteen 
hands — a pony to look at. Off the back of this little 
animal I speared a great quantity of hog, some 
hyenas and bears ; and as far as the courage of the 
horse would go, I believe he would have gone up to 
a tiger. 

On one occasion, 1 had a long and severe run over 
rocks and grass, after a wild sow, which, on the second 
time of being speared, ran up the spear, and fixed on 
the chest of this horse. He never moved for some 
time ; till at length, I suppose, being convinced that 
I could not get the hog off him, he swung suddenly 
round, and the sow being a large, tall one, this move- 
ment brought her alongside of him, when lie lashed 
at her with his hind legs, until she was disengaged. 
This case I mention as an extraordinary instance of 
the tenacity of life in a wild hog. 

A party of us roused a sounder of wild hog in a 
grass rumnah near Ilingoloe. Some native officers 
out with me — very light weights — were mounted on 
very speedy horses. I was on the above-mentioned 
little Arab"; consequently we separated. They rode 
their horses to a standstill in the ravines, after diffe- 
rent hog. I alone followed this sow; and the ground 
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being covered with bushes, speared her some eight 
times before she got into a ravine. The bank on one 
side was about eight feet high, and ^having placed her 
back against this, she came to bay. The ravine was 
only eight or ten feet broad at the bottom, and up 
this I galloped, and met the sow in the charge about 
six times, spearing her every time. At last she 
caught hold of the horse by the hock, opening the 
plate vein, from which gushed a stream of blood. 
Disheartened, and fairly tired out, I stopped, and 
began shouting, in the liope that some straggling 
horseman might come up. At length an orderly of 
mine came up oil a pony, when, pointing to the hog, 
I said, “ Tie your pony up, get on the bank above 
her, and see if you can reach her with the spear ; for 
she is not a hog, but a shaitan (that is a devil): I 
have speared her more than a dozen times through 
and through, and she won’t die.” The man re- 
marked — -“How your horse is bleeding.” At this 
moment the poor sow put her head between the 
root of a tree and the bank against which she 
was standing ; and seeing her at this advantage, 
before she could get her head out of the noose, J 
made a rush at her, and speared her through the 
heart. 

We were at some distance from a village; so — cut- 
ting oft* the end of the tail of the sow, remarking at 
the time to my orderly, “ they will not believe that I 
have killed her on this ground, unless I show this” — 
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we proceeded to the village. There I pinned up the 
vein in the horse’s hock, which was still profusely 
bleeding, got upon the orderly’s pony, and told him 
to walk the horse home quietly. 

I may here remark upon the necessity of always 
carrying crooked needles, silk, pins, &c., for the 
fastening up of wounds, together with a shikar, or 
hunting-knife, containing lancet, fleam, etc., on all 
1 iog-hun tii ig e.xpedi tions. 

It is considered, as a general rule, that a good 
hog-bunting horse can go wherever a wild hog can, 
as far as the mere jumping of height and breadth is 
concerned, as well as in following over had ground, 
where, if it he such a* is considered rideable at all, a 
good hunter will kill his hog. l>ut hogs, when hard 
pressed, will throw themselves down fifteen feet, 
from a perpendicular hank; and i have seen a whole 
sounder of hog do this, each of them coining on his 
chest and rolling over, then jumping up and going 
off* unhurt; while we, the riders, pulled up, seeing 
that the place was impracticable. 

1 suffered from numerous accidents in riding this 
little hunter. One time, in the Aurungabad district, 
I had speared and killed two hoars off him in the 
morning, and was riding after a sow. Twice I had 
speared her, when, gaining the foot of the mountain, 
she came to the charge, received the spear, and 
knocked my little horse olf his legs, running under 
his chest. The fall I had on this occasion was 
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nearly being my last, for I was picked up insensible, 
from striking my head against the stones. 

Fortunately, my trained hunter stood without 
dragging me, until a trooper, coming up, with diffi- 
culty disengaged my foot from the stirrup. The long 
hunting boot and spur had been thrust through the 
stirrup with such force that the latter was bent ; and 
had the horse dragged me but a few yards in this 
position, I must have been killed : for being, as I 
before remarked, insensible, 1 was powerless to stop 
him. 1 did not come to my senses for about an hour 
and a-half. 

At another time, when riding for the spear on this 
same liorse, lie sank in a quicksand and rolled over 
me, and I was again picked up insensible, with two 
ribs broken. 

I never had a liorse so devoted to all sorts of sport 
as this little Arab. On one occasion, before dawn 
in the morning, as I was galloping out to the meet, 
he suddenly jumped off the path with me, giving 
chase to an animal, which turned out, when there was 
sufficient light to see it, to be an hyena. 

His sight was such that I trusted it in preference 
to my own ; and I have known him fix his eye on 
a certain patch of jungle on the hill above us, which 
the beaters were driving ; and though not one of us 
could see any game in it, and the beaters themselves 
had driven up to the bush, a red deer, or sambur, has 
suddenly sprung out of it. I felt the little horse’s 
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heart beat against my heel, and remarked to my 
Shikarees, that I was certain there was some game 
in the bush ; the distance was two hundred and fifty 
yards from us. I had several falls witli him, owing 
to his utter recklessness when following wild hog. 
If I were riding down a hill, and the boar jumped 
over a rock or impracticable place, this horse would 
follow exactly where the chase went ; and he has in 
this way roiled over me several times. 

The secret of riding a wild’ hog is to ride as close 
to him as you can, keeping him on the spear, or 
right hand of you. You must be able to turn your 
horse with the hog; and, therefore, the horse must 
always be in baud. In short, when the hog flags in 
speed, the hunter must be ready to make his horse 
spring upon him, so to speak. The spear then given 
goes through the foe; and if the hog charges at the 
time, the increased impetus of two bodies meeting at 
such speed generally drives the spear through from 
end to end. 

It is a good plan, when you are afraid of losing 
your hog among bushes and grass, to leave a spear 
delivered in him; for it hampers his movements, and 
lie cannot conceal himself in the jungle. You can do 
this if there are other riders with you to recover and 
finish the hog, or if you have a sword at your side. 

I always have ridden with a sword, since I met 
with the accident detailed in the early part of this 
story. 
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On many occasions I have sabred hog after they 
have been wounded with the spear, and even boars, 
as high as thirty-eight inches ; and once, from having 
lost my spear, owing to its being knocked out of 
my hand by a bush, 1 drew my sword and passed it 
twice through the hog, before she was touched with 
a spear. 

I have never heard of any party attempting to 
ride and kill a hog with a sabre or sword, but I 
proved the practicability of it on this occasion* The 
run was after a single or solitary sow, in the even- 
ing ; at which time, as hunters know, from their 
not having had anvthing to eat all the dav, hog are 
particularly speedy and enduring. 

This sow got a start of a quarter of a mile, and 
was ridden another mile before she was pressed. 
Having got into some sandy ravines, T quite lost the 
other rider and the hog ; and I had nothing to do 
with the first part of the run but losing my spear in a 
jump. I twice sabred the hog before she was touched 
by a spear. Her height was thirty-four inches — the 
length of the sword blade. The Arab I was riding 
was a four-years' old colt, only thirteen hands three 
inches high, hut a pure nedjd horse. 

The difficulty of killing hog on hilly and very 
bad ground arises from not being able to press them 
kt full speed from the first. You must put it down 
as a maxim, that a hog at all times must be ridden 
after at nearly the full speed of your horse. The 
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secret is to blow him, or take away his wind, in 
the first burst. If* you do not do this, either from 
the slowness of your horse or the difficulties of the 
ground, he will run often for miles, and he will not 
be caught at all, or brought to bay ; unless he is 
a large and heavy, or sulky boar, who rather pre- 
fers the joys of the fight to showing his heels to 
the rider. 

The chief difference between hog-hunting in Ben- 
gal, and in the Bombay Presidency and the Ilydra- 
bad Deccan, is in the nature of the ground ridden 
over, the length of the spear used, and the way it is 
carried. The Bengal hog-hunter uses a spear from 
six and a half to seven feet long, called a jobbing 
spear. It is weighted with load at the upper end ; 
the bamboo is stouter than that used by the hunter 
in the Deccan or Bombay Presidency, and the blade 
is much stronger. It is not used as a lance, but 
the point is carried about a foot and a half from 
the stirrup, and the horse is made to turn, so that 
when the boar charges, the spear ] joint enters in 
without being raised: in short, lie runs against the 
spear. This is the [>lan most approved, I believe, 
in Bengal, where I have had but little experience. 

The Bombay sportsman, whose hunting-grounds 
used to be the hills about Poona, Ahincdnuggur, 
and in those districts, uses a spear from eight to nine* 
and a half feet long, under hand, and of Ihditer 
material than the Bengal jobbing-spear. Wc, in 
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the Ilydrabad country, use a spear usually eight 
feet long: the difference of lengths, and the system 
of using the weapon, are accounted for, I think, by 
the difference of grounds, and the habits of the 
animal. 

The sugar-cane-fed hog of Bengal arc very large, 
lusty, and savage. The ground they are hunted 
over is generally either grass plains or cultivated 
fields. The animal, therefore, rarely gets much 
start, is more easily blown, and comes more quickly 
to the charge than the hill-bred and -born hog of 
the Deccan. 

I am of opinion that a spear of about eight feet 
long is, for the country of the Deccan, superior to 
either the short Bengal jobbing-spear, or long poking- 
spear of the Bombay sportsman. This may he from 
my having made more use of the spear described.** 
and, after all, each man lias Lis favourite weapon. 

Some of my readers may be cantoned at stations 
which they have heard reported of most unsatisfacto- 
rily for hog-hunting. There may be hog in the very 
gardens round the houses ; yet, owing to the vicinity 
of deep and rocky corries and ravines, it may have 
been considered impracticable to ride and kill them. 
The gardens may be surrounded with the prickly 
pear, or nagpunnec, of India, impervious to horse; 
while the hog, who feed a great deal on the fruit 
of it, dash through the thorn with apparent uncon- 
cern. Such a place as here described was the can- 

3 
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tonment of Mominabad, or Ambali Jogie, for many 
years tlic head-quarter station of the gallant Nizam’s 
cavalry. Perhaps some of my readers will know 
the locality of the above station; if not, suffice it 
to say, that it is on the edge of a deep and almost 
precipitous ravine, on the opposite bank of which 
is a small building, called the Bootanaut bungalow. 
The ravines below this widen into a river, the 
bed of which is composed of immense boulder- 
stones; while the soil, which is only subject to 
casual inundation, is clothed with reeds and a thick 
bush called sumbaloo : something like the withy 
in growth. The wild hogs shelter themselves here 
in the day-time, and at night ravage tlic gardens 
of the station. 

In the year 1854, there were stationed at Moini- 
nahad three of us, who determined to try and kill 
hog in this very Bootanaut corrie. I had succeeded 
iu killing a few in the cantonment before my two 
friends came, and had met with some terrible falls 
in riding the hog in the eorrios. We three, there- 
fore, with a number of beaters and some dogs, drove 
the bottom of this corrie, both sides of which were 
impracticable to ride up. 

The first run we had w as after a large sow. She 
was killed with two spears ; but only after having- 
given us a most exciting run through bushes and 
the stony bed of the river. The excitement was 
such that one of the party, a man who lias probably 
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killed more hog than any man in this part of India, 
sprung his horse off the river-bank into water deep 
enough for him to swim in. His horse from this 
run lost all his shoes, and so much of his hoofs that 
he was not able to leave the stable for some weeks. 
My own galloway lost his fore shoes, and this was 
the cause of our mounting fresh horses. 

The sow had scarcely been killed when the beaters 
reported that a large boar had taken up his abode 
on the hill on the left of the corrie and river ; this 
was five hundred feet above us, and very nearly 
perpendicular. 

The plan adopted to drive him down to us — as 
the ground was quite impracticable for horses, while, 
if he took above, we should lose him — was to send 
all the beaters and dogs above him. Even the 
men could not get down to where he was; for we 
should not have used the dogs had it been possible 
to drive him down without. 

We concealed ourselves and horses as much as 
possible in the sumbaloo bushes. One of my friends 
was mounted on a fresh horse, I on a young mare, 
which had never been hog-hunted before ; for, to 
say the truth, I had not expected that we should 
have had a run at all. After some shouting and 
beating, the boar was roused, and came down the 
almost perpendicular hill, with the dogs behind him. 

At the bottom of the hill, and between it and the 
bank of the river, there was a space of five-and- 

3—2 
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twenty or thirty feet, clothed with brushwood. 
Through this the hoar ran a short distance, and 
then came to bay with the dogs. 

We startl'd out of the sumbaloo. The other two 
riders crossed the river branch; hut I, knowing 
that the only place at which a horse could get out of 
the river and corrie was about a quarter of a mile 
ahead, rode up the river for it. Coming to this 
point, I turned my horse to look for the boar and 
the riders, since, if they had passed me, they must 
have been in view on the hill side. Suddenly, and 
only about fifty yards in front of* me, appeared the 
younger horseman of the two, without his spear, hat 
in hand, trying to beat oft* the other horse, who was 
riderless and attacking him. The ledge of ground 
between the foot of the hill and the river bank was 
but a few jards wide; the river rolled below us ; 
the bank was some twenty-five or thirty feet in 
height, and nearly perpendicular. The hoar was not 
in sight, hut I concluded he was in the hushes 
beyond. The younger rider, after in vain endea- 
vouring to beat oft* the horse that was attacking him, 
jumped off his own mare, and let her go. At that 
moment, a sillidar, fond of hunting, being an orderly 
of one of the officers, and well mounted on an Arab 
horse, came up behind me, saying, “ Go in, sir, and 
take the spear. 1 ’ I replied, “ I am on a young mare ; 
how can I pass those fighting horses ? ” He sprang 
off his horse and said, “ Take mine, and my spear.” 
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I too hail jumped oft*, ami was in the act of mounting 
tilt' other horse, when the boar, on whose path we 
stood, passing close by the fighting horses, charged 
me. There was scarcely three feet between the 
mare I had dismounted from and the horse I was 
mounting, and 1 had but time to seize the short and 
heavy spear which the orderly had thrust into my 
hand in exchange for my own, when the hoar, roar- 
ing, with his mouth open, as a wild boar does when 
lie charges, rushed upon the spear blade, the point 
of which was broken in his throat. Fortunately it 
remained fixed ; and though the great power of the 
boar nearly took me away into the river, directly I 
felt the spear firmly planted in his throat, 1 turned 
the tables by pressing the boar back again into a 
bush. The trooper now speared him in the belly, 
which was of no use: hut disengaging mv sword 
from its sheath, I divided the animal’s back bone 
with two drawing cuts. “ A per profundit hurni” 
and breathed his last. 

I shouted lustily, “ Hurrah for the first spear on 
foot ! ” however, the younger hunter replied, “ No : 
I speared him in the bushes, and my spear is there.” 
Tliis was the case; so, leaving the spear fixed in his 
throat, I inquired, “Where is the other rider?” 
His horse, it appeared, had fallen in going up the 
steep bank of the river, and afterwards had attacked 
the other horse, which caused the rider to dismount 
and let both horses < r o. 
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We found him on his back, considerably hurt. 
We then returned to the spot and measured the 
boar. ITe was only thirty-four inches high; but 
liis tusks were eight inches long. He was an old 
boar, and his hind feet were malformed, the hoofs 
turning out like horns. This accounted for his 
hardlv running at all. lie had been constantly 
described to us as a lame boar, which came into 
the gardens. 

The two horses got into the ravines and grass 
nminahs, and were not brought in till the morning 
of the second day after this happened. They had 
been, therefore, fighting for about forty hours. One 
was considerably injured from kicks in the chest. 
A new Peat’s saddle, belonging to the elder hunter, 
was brought borne in three pieces, on a villager’s 
head. 

These were looked upon as minor injuries, con- 
sidering that we had accomplished what nobody else 
had ever attempted; whilst the first hog that was 
killed was a thorough runner, the last a desperate 
fighter; and had he not rushed with open mouth on 
to the spear-blade, but struck it the least on one side, 
lie would not only have got away unhurt, but, in all 
probability, would have wounded some of us severely 
in this passage of arms. 

Let me warn my young readers from going into a 
boar on foot. Sometimes this must be done ; and in 
that case, two or three of the hunters should have 
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spears; but even then it is very dangerous, if the 
boar is among bushes or cover. 

On the above occasion, had I not been armed with 
a sword, it is very probable that he would have got 
away ; for the spear-blade was very nearly bitten 
oil', and another struggle might have broken the 
shaft. To the keen sabre, then, be all praise! 

To my instructions regarding riding for the spear, 
I would add, that a sportsman, really fond of the 
thing, and who rides honourably, never rides cun- 
ning. Young reader, always ride to the front! 
There is scarcely any ground that a hog crosses 
where your horse cannot follow. Blot the words 
•impimihle and impracticable out of your dictionary. 
You may break many bones without much injury ; 
and depend upon it, if you hunt over the rocky 
ground of the Deccan, and ride for the spear, you 
must of necessity have falls. 

Bather more than five years ago, i.e . 9 March, I860, 
while riding for the spear on a little hunter only 
thirteen hands two inches high, bred in the Deccan, 
lie fell with me on stony ground, and I was laid 
up in consequence for seven weeks in bed with a 
broken hi]). This was the third time I had bones 
broken ; but, considering that since this last accident 
I have both speared and sabred several hog, I am not 
much the worse for it. 

The horse I was riding was certainly hardly equal 
to my weight ; but I had killed hog oft' him, over 
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much worse ground, without las ever failing with 
me before. 

I will now give some instructions for riding wild 
liog, though actual experience in the sport can alone 
make a man successful. 

To enable the tyro to compete with the old hog- 
hunter — who is almost as craf’tv as the wild animal 
he spears, and who always speaks of a big boar 
as be would of an honourable enemy against whom 
be is pitted in a fair fight — I w ill mention a few 
maxims, approved of as such in this sport. Hide 
at the tail of your bog: which means, that from the 
commencement of the run, tun must press him at 
nearly the very best puce your horse is capable of: 
this is to blow him. If y>u lei him go along at his 
own pace for the first half mile, he gets bis v ind, 
and will often out-pace and beat you in the long run. 

Your horse should have had no food for some 
hours, if you expect to get a run early. He ought to 
have been muzzled after finishing Ins grass at night; 
in short, kept like a race-horse before running: lie 
is then light, and fit to go his best at once. The hoar, 
on the other hand, lias been feeding all night; though 
he feeds and keeps on till morning at most seasons of 
the year ; especially in the sugar-cane, where he cuts 
and grubs an incredible quantity in a very small 
space of ground. 

You should, then, on sighting your hog, if he is 
fairly in the open, shriek your tallv-ho, and get 
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your liorsc well between your thighs. Keep your 
hands down and your head up, your spear balanced 
with the point forward, and, so that you can keep 
it clear of branches or bushes, about as high as your 
own face. This will bring the end of the butt 
within two feet of the ground. Your right hand 
with the spear is also on your reins, behind your 
bridle-hand. 

In passing through bushes, you bring the point 
more forward, almost between tin* horse’s ears, or 
defend your own head and body from blows with 
the shaft. Carrying it thus, if your horse falls with 
you, the spear point is before him and you. When 
you near your hog, you, of course, bring the point 
down to whichever side of your horse the hog is on. 
At the moment of spearing, you should have enough 
in your horse to spring him, if I may use the 
expression, up alongside the animal. If spearing to 
your right, the left heel uses the spur; if to your 
left, the right heel and spur. I never shorten the 
bridles on the side to which I turn my horse, whether 
I am rushing him up alongside a hog, or turning 
him for any purpose. On the contrary, if I wish to 
turn my horse to the right, I tighten the left bridles 
shorter than the right ones; which, also, are never 
allowed to be at all loose, and vice versa, I knot my 
snathe rein ; it, therefore, requires but a turn of the 
hand to turn my horse. All my horses are broken 
in to this ; and in a few days, if a horse’s head is put 
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properly on to his neck — and I never buy any horse 
which is not well made there — I teach my young 
cattle to turn at speed, and almost in their own 
length : always changing the leading ley for the 
occasion. 

To return to our bacon. Do not waste time in 
long lunges with your spear; though, if the taking 
the first is a very near tiling, and your opponent 
is as close to the hog as you are, the point is likely 
to be decided in favour of him w ho has the spear 
hand, that is, of him who has the hog on the right 
of him. An experienced hunter, and one 'who is 
pliant and clings well to Ills saddle, now gets the 
spear, by lying very forw ard, with his head nearly on 
level with and before his saddle bow. His legs are 
at the same moment well round liis horse. 

The action is, of course, little more than momen- 
tary ; and it requires a horseman to he in good 
practice at constantly turning his horse and stooping 
down on either side of the saddle, as well as to be 
in good riding condition, to do this feat : a dangerous 
one, inasmuch as your weight is very much off the 
balance, and j on are so much on one side that if 
your horse put his feet in a hole, he would almost 
to a certainty be overbalanced, and both of you 
would be pitched on to the top of the boar. 

The deadly places in which to spear a hog are the 
withers, behind the shoulder, low down — which will 
strike the heart, liver, or lungs — the backbone and 
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the loins. You may spear in the head ; hut in this 
case, you are very apt to break tlie blade or the shaft 
of the spear. No one spears there intentionally. 

The only time when the rule of riding at a hogs 
tail bears an exception, is when he has a start of you, 
and the distance is too short to touch him before 
he can get to his stronghold, be it hill, jungle, or 
ravine. Then ride, and try to cut him off, shouting 
at him to make him keep further out. This, however, 
is very difficult; and when the hog is not blown, it 
requires a horse most perfectly broken and in hand, 
as well as that the rider should not only know at 
what puce exactly his horse is going under him, but 
that he should know from experience at what speed 
the hog, also, is going. It must he remembered that 
lie is running cunning ; for, directly lie finds that, 
from being nearer the hill or jungle, you have a 
shorter distance to go, and that this renders his 
speed of doubtful effect, he will suddenly try and 
double behind your horse. If you cannot check the 
horse’s speed sufficiently to keep him a little behind 
the hog, the latter will make good his manoeuvre. 
At these times, all but savage hog do their best to 
gain their strongholds, without having to tight for it. 

On these occasions, when leading and coming up 
to a lusty boar, if your horse has running in him, 
and is a powerful one, and the hog does not come 
to tlie charge, make your dash at him with spurs 
in ; spear him from behind over the loins, and drive 
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the spear clean through him, and out at his chest. 
Then passing on, holding fast the butt-end of the 
spear, you bring the boar round on his fore-legs, 
with his head away from you; the spear, coming 
out, leaves his head exactly the contrary way to 
that in which lie was running. The next rider, if 
he has his spear ready and down, should just catch 
the boar now and kill him. lhit if his spear is not 
read)', and he pretty quick with it, there is every 
chance of his ha\ ing his horse ripped ; for the hoar, 
incensed by your having speared him, rushes at the 
next horseman who is between him and the point 
which lie was making for. 

An example of this once happened to us when 
hunting in that terrible ground, nothing but rock, 
near Javla, in the llingolee hills. 

The country hero consists of deep, stony ravines, 
with a considerable extent of jungle, and a few 
hundred yards of plain, so stony that you can see no 
soil at all between the ravines. The run therefore 
is Nory short; and a day's hunting here lays your 
horse up, with the skin cut oil' his heels and pasterns, 
for a fortnight. 

We met a large sounder crossing from one ravine 
to the other; a quarter of a mile was the extent of 
the ground. There was one immense, large, lusty 
boar among them. I was mounted on a lifteen- 
haml, and very large, speedy Arab. A young 
native officer, a Naga by family, of the gallant 
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3rd Nizam’s cavalry, was out with me. Poor lad ! 
About a year after this lie was killed by a violent 
horse striking him with his head, which knocked 
him oif : he fell on the top of his head, and dislocated 
his neck. 

He was mounted on bis famous racing galloway, 
Luddoo, and was a beautiful rider, seven stone six 
in weight only. The large boar was running cun- 
ning; and when lie got to within fifty yards of the 
ravine, he made his rush. I also made mine; and 
inv large Arab being full of running, it was like letting 
go a bow-string. In a second my spear was through 
the boar, and he w^as turned right round, and left, 
with his head the way from which he had come. 
The young lad was close behind me, and going so 
fast, that he missed liis spear, and pulled up standing. 
The hoar made a hound at him. By a short spurt, 
my horse was just in time, as the big brute’s head 
passed behind the rider’s loins and over the horse’s 
hack. My horse was round and inside of the two in 
a moment; and when the hoar saw this, he charged 
direct. The spear again went right through him, hut 
did not stop him. lie caught the horse and cut him 
in the chest; and, passing between his fore legs, 
already stretched, brought him up on three legs 
lame. 

This boar was not recovered till next morning, 
when he was found dead. The horse was laid up for 
twenty days. There is more credit in killing one.* 
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hog on this had ground, than a dozen on the plains; 
and at most seasons of the year the big boars prefer 
lying under the rocks, in the cool tops of the hills, to 
being below with the sounder. 

It is very exciting beating a hill, with perhaps one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty heaters, and half-a- 
dozen men ready to ride directly the hog are driven 
off. , This is not an easy task ; and with the host and 
most steady beaten, hog will often refuse to be driven 
from these favourite hills. In some places it is ad- 
vantageous for all the riders to he with the beaters, 
in line and in pairs. They do not gallop till the hog 
have left the hill. Men should be placed up in trees 
all round, to gi\e information of this. In other 
places the riders are posted at certain points below 
the hill; hut these must on no account show their 
horses, nor must they attempt to ride until the hog- 
are well clear: say a furlong or more from the hill. 
Good sport is often spoiled by the too forward eager- 
ness of yo mg sportsmen to get off after the hog, and 
by not giving him suiHcient space clear of the hill. 
In some parts of the country, when hog cannot lie 
driven out of the jungles or hills, it is a good plan to 
find out from what particular feeding-ground hog 
come in the morning to the jungle or hill. Then 
make a line, each pair of riders being some two 
hundred yards apart, and, say. a mile from the hill. 
The animals return very early, and you must be on 
the ground, if anything, before daylight. 
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The distances that liog will go for their food, 
at some seasons of the year, when grain is scarce, 
are almost incredible. A boar was killed by the 
villagers at one place, where I was hunting, in the 
Aurungabad district ; and, on cutting him up, 
they found green grain in his stomach. They 
assured me that there was no grain growing within 
twelve coss — twenty-four miles — from the spot ; so 
that, supposing this hog had gone in a straight line, 
he must have travelled forty-eight miles at least 
that night. 

I have been very fortunate in not having had 
horses badly ripped. Such things happen as a 
horse’s entrails being let out by one glance ; and 1 
have known horses in their stables from six and eight 
months, from the effects of a boar’s tusks. 

I generally ride with a sword at my side, so that, 
after breaking my spear, I can finish my hog ; though, 
if there are other riders, it is not of consequence. 
Sabreing hog, that is, cutting them down, is not 
easy; but using the point, is, I think, both more easy 
and effective than the edge. Why the sport has 
never been attempted in Europe, \ cannot conceive*. 
I should suppose that in the forests in Germany there 
must here and there be open glades and clear spaces, 
where a horse could catch a hog and a spcarsmnn kill 
him; and I have often wished for the acquaintance of 
one of the jolly old barons who would be good enough 
to mount me, and allow me to try and kill the 
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sanglior. I think that I could do it without hounds 
or carbines. 

Do not fall into the error of using very long spears, 
or very light ones : eight feet is long enough for 
anything. With reference to the choice of horses 
for hog-hunter>, there is no doubt that, if you can 
ride under fourteen stone, saddle and .everything, a 
good Aral) is the best horse you can have. Again, 
if your purse is a poor one, and especially if you can 
ride eleven stone with everything up, you may suit 
yourself very veil with a good Deccan mare, or 
galloway, which will kill the host hog that now run, 
in three-quarters of a mile, if \ oil got oif with him. 
They arc ver\ courageous, and, from having excel- 
lent feet and being used to the stones, are as good as 
any horses that can he got, over ravines and corries. 

] myself weigh from 11 stone to 11 stone 7 lhs., 
and, riding in large Whippy's saddles, rarely get 
np under 13 stone altogether. I have had Deccan 
gallow ays only 13 hands 2 inches high, oil’ which I 
have, single-handed, killed hog on very bad ground. 

In the next chapter, I propose treating of Tiger- 
shooting on foot. Let me impress upon my reader 
that this is the most dangerous sport in India ; and I 
warn him against following it. At the same time, 
it may he pursued successfully by the sportsman 
w ho, confident in his own nerve and shooting, pro- 
ceeds cautiously and attends most strictly to the 
following instructions. 
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Two native hunters of approved courage, and in 
the liabit of meeting wild animals of the forest face 
to face, without losing their presence of mind and 
turning their backs, must be engaged by you for the 
purpose of carrying your spare rifles, and of track- 
ing the game both before and after it lias been 
wounded. They should he able to shoot, so far as 
to hit nil animal standing pretty close to them; for 
thus much may he necessary, in the event of your 
own rifle missing fire or being unloaded, and there 
not being time for you to take the weapon from their 
hands. 

These shikarees should also be able to clean your 
rifles. They must have keen sight, and have all 
their faculties about them; they must be not easily 
tired by any amount of work, patient in thirst 
and hunger, and naturally light and silent walkers 
in the forest. They must be accustomed not to 
speak, unless spoken to or questioned by you; and 
you, on your part, must treat them with kindness, 
and remember that at any moment you may owe 
your life to their courage. 

There must bo an understood compact between 
the three of you that no one is to desert the oilier, 
under any circumstances of danger whatever. 

1 have found the most difficult duty to teach this 
class of men is, to make them follow me closely 
in the forest. The shikaree, who lias in his hand 
the rifle you require to use immediately after you 

4 
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have discharged the one you carry, should step into 
your footsteps, and that so closely, that he can hand 
you his loaded rifle without causing you to turn 
back your head, or take your eye off the animal 
fired at. This is of the umost importance ; for 
game, in these heavy jungles, once lost sight of, is 
usually lost altogether ; while, in the attack of the 
tiger or savage animal, the human eye fixed, without 
wavering in its steadfast gaze from the eyes of the 
animal exerts a power which of itself appears to be 
sufficient, either to stop the meditated attack, or turn 
the animal in his career. Instances of this will be 
hereafter adduced. 

An intimate knowledge of the tracks of wild ani- 
mals, and of their habits, is necessary in the shikarees 
you employ. Of course, after sonic time, you will 
acquire this knowledge yourself ; but it can only he 
gained by experience and constant practice in the 
jungle. 

1 shall take every opportunity that offers in the fol- 
lowing pages to instil this knowledge into the minds 
of my readers : for, as 1 have elsewhere mentioned, I 
hope to make my little book one of instruction. 

In the meanwhile, let us to the tale of the Man- 
eaters, t he killing of which occurs very seldom in the 
life of any sportsman. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MAN-EATER. 

Tijror-siiooting on Foot, and from Trees — Adventures. 

Tigkii-sI looting in India, as is generally known, is a 
sport commonly pursued by im*n in lioudahs, on the 
backs of' clepliants; ibis is the method employed by 
those who can afford to keep elephants for the sport, 
or can borrow them for tlic occasion. 

Timers are also killed by shikarees (hunters), 
European or native, who make median us up in 
trees (platforms of boughs), with a charpoy, or 
native bed, fastened on them, and tie a bullock 
below ; — when the animal kills the bullock, or re- 
turns to eat, they shoot him. These, then, are the 
usual ways of destroying tigers — I might say com- 
mon tigers: for if the tigers are man-eaters, they 
are generally so cunning, that they will not come 
near a mecliaun on the tree; or the country they 
live in may probably be too rocky and mountainous 
for elephants to be used. With this preface I will 
proceed to the talc of two man-eaters which I 
destroyed, and to whose destruction I shall ever look 
back with feelings of the greatest satisfaction. 

4 — 2 
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It was on the 22nd of April, 1850, that I came to 
a village, by name Painderdee, in the Raipore dis- 
trict of the IShigporc province, intending to march 
through the ghauts, or mountain passes, to Laujee, 
which 1 1] tough t to he my direct road from Bclaspore, 
— where I had been inspecting a detachment of troops 
under iny command — to Rhundurah, where I had to 
inspect another detachment. The weather v as so 
liot that I had been obliged, while standing at the 
head of a ravine waiting for a tiger, to pour the 
drinking water out of my chagul, or leather bottle, 
over my shooting boot> — though this water, in an 
arid, parched district, was very precious- — to enable 
me to stand on the ground. 

I had killed to my own rille sixteen head of large 
game in fourteen succcVive days, between the 1st 
and 14th of April: viz, two tigers, full grown, 
eight hears, seven of them full grow n, live deer, of 
different sorts, and a wolf; — all on foot, except one 
tiger and one bear, and marching the while. I had 
been travelling between twenty and twenty-live miles 
a day since ; my people and cattle were therefore 
knocked up. 

At Painderdee 1 was told that the mountain passes 
were impracticable for my baggage, and that I must 
strike down into the direct road between .Raipore 
and Bhundarah, and that, indeed, thi> was as short a 
way as the other; while twenty-live miles from where 
I w as, at a village called Doongurghur (i, e. mountain 
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abode), there was a pair oi' man-eating tigers, wliieh 
had desolated the village, and killed a great number 
of the inhabitants. My determination was taken : I 
felt this was a call : and forthwith ordered the march 
for the morrow to a place twenty miles from Iktin- 
derdee, and within five of Poongurglmr. 

My tents, as usual, were started after dinner, at nine 
o'clo *k r.M., and [ started at two o’clock next morn- 
ing. At seven o’clock I came to my intended halting- 
place; at which, as it happened, there was no water 
fit to drink, consequently my people had not pitched 
the tent-. I ordered them to start at once for 
Doongurghur, where there was a tank, or lake, cele- 
brated for its fine water, and for never drying np in 
the hottest season. 

All the villagers, with the exception of one family, 
had, however, been either killed or had run aw ay ; 
supplies there were none. These therefore were 
ordered to he forwarded to us, and the zemindar's, 
or landholder’s, ehuprassoes, promised to attend to 
this business. 

The rajah — as he wuts called, but who w r as only a 
wealthy zemindar, or landholder, of Kyraghur — the 
great town of that part, sent me word, that every- 
thing should be done, that his two elephants and all 
his shikarees (native hunters) were at my disposal, 
and begged me to go and destroy these man-eaters, 
lie himself had tried a >hort time before with ins 
elephants, but had not succeeded. 
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The last victim of the man-eaters was the Bvra- 
gliee, or holy man, who officiated at the temple of the 
village. The rajah, upon this, had hired five native 
hunters (shikarees), men who are in the hahit of 
shooting tigers, who -svent to the place to recover the 
body of the holy man ; but the stories they heard at 
Doongurghur w ere .sufficient. They fled the fight ; 
and no wonder, when you consider that these poor 
fellow's are armed with the matchlock only, and that 
these mountain tigers keep such a look-out from their 
high fastnesses that not a man can move in the 
jungle or forest, except in the heat of the day, with- 
out their seeing him. 

I started with mv shikarees at once for Dooimir- 

- 1 o 

ghur, and had proceeded about two and a half miles, 
when 1 found two natives with matchlocks, one up in 
a tree, and the other hid at the foot of it. Addressing 
them, L asked : ** What of the man-eating tigers? and 
to shoot what, are you sitting up there?*' They replied 
that they were waiting to shoot the chikura, or ravine 
deer, the gazelle of Arabia ; and that a^ to the tigers, 
they knew nothing of them. I took one of their 
matchlocks in my hand as I rode along, praised the 
weapon, and said, “ Come, you and I are brothers. 
You are a shikaree, and so am I : you must come 
and assist me in killing these tigers/’ The man 
came very unw illingly : and his friend aKo, having 
got dow n from the tree, followed. In a short time 
w f o arrived at Doongurghur. 
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There was the beautiful arid cool lake, deep and 
still, and the desolate village by its shore. A elm- 
prassee of the rajah, and two men and a boy, being 
the single family who had remained, came at length 
out of their huts. The elder man was the kullal, or 
wine-maker and vendor of the village. He had the 
most property, and therefore had remained when all 
the rest had fled or been killed. His eyes were like a 
ferret’s, and he was wadi primed with drink, which had 
kept him to the sticking point. When the supplies 
had arrived, 1 got a lot of* tobacco, and made it com- 
mon to all ; had the shikarees fed to their stomachs’ 
content, and made my own shikarees, two in number, 
get their food, which L always had ready cooked for 
them. They were men of low eastc, but of the most 
proved courage. Both had been with me for years ; 
and though they could not shoot — not being allowed 
to fire off my guns — they had never seen any animal 
make good his charge, or escape being either cut 
down, wounded, or turned by my heavy rifles; they 
stood by me, therefore, without fear. At some other 
place I will describe them. 

The stories here related regarding the number of 
people killed by these tigers, their ferocity and daring 
— even to the extent of coming into the village at 
night, and pulling the people out of their huts — were 
something almost incredible. 1 may here mention 
that, though I commonly shoot tigers, and indeed any 
animal, and every kind of the yenus far ox which I 
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meet in the jungle, on foot, I am not a professed tiger- 
shooter on foot. I intended to shoot them from trees, 
if possible. The animal commonly is very wary ; 
seldom venturing into villages, for fear of being 
entrapped. 

The naib duifadar, or rather lance naick, of my 
small guard, who was himself a shikaree, "volunteered 
to go and look out for a place where l might sit up 
in a tree, near a shallow and muddy tank with a 
little water, at the foot of the large mountain, and to 
tie one of my small bullocks — a beast about twenty 
months old — there. Having taken with him one of 
my double guns, as well as the three villagers, and 
one of the shikarees, to make the incchaun, he 
started at the very hottest time of the day, about 
two r.M. This was the most unlikely hour for him 
to be seen or heard by the tiger. 

The spot he went to was not above four hundred 
yards from my tent or the village, and at the foot of 
that part of the mountain whence the male tiger, or 
large man-eater, presently descended. The naick had 
one of my double-barrelled guns with him, the other 
men had spears. This tiger was the slayer of the 
priest ; and so powerful and large was lie, that his 
custom was to take up his victims in Ins mouth and 
carry them tip to the mountain. Their bodies were 
never recovered. 

About five o’clock r.M., the naick came into the 
camp, a good deal alarmed, saying that lie had not 
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finished the mechaun, for the shikaree, lie was afraid, 
had been carried off ; that the man was just below 
the tree, cutting wood, with leaves to make the cur- 
tains to conceal the shooter in the mechaun, but that 
he had suddenly disappeared. 

i immediately ordered my shikarees to get my 
rifles, intending to go and recover the body of the 
man. hut I inquired very anxiously which of the 
two shikarees lie was, still supposing that, the man 
must have fled through fear. It was soon discovered 
that the man who had gone witli the naick w as lie 
who had come of his own accord. I started for the 
spot, and, on arriving at it, heard the spotted deer 
roused and utter the shrill bark which they do when 
suddenly alarmed by a tiger, or any animal that 
kills them. Telling the naick to finish the mechaun 
quickly, and that 1 should he within a circle of a few 
hundred yards, I went in search of the body of the 
man, whom T then supposed killed. It turned out, 
the next day, that lie had fled, through fear, to his 
own village, some three or four miles off. 

After searching for some time in vain, I was re- 
turning in the direction of the mechaun, when 1 
heard the axe of the people that were making it, 
and, on arrival, I found all of them up in it, looking 
intently into the ravine below. On asking why they 
were up there, they replied, u The tiger is just below 
us.” I looked, but could see nothing in the dense 
jungle. The sun had set, and it w as nearly dark. 
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Thinking the tiger might spring out. on us, if he 
thought there was but one or two, I spoke loudly, 
telling them to get down ; and thus noisily we re- 
turned to the camp. This was made secure for the 
night. All the horses, bullocks, and cattle were 
brought within the smallest space they could be 
picketed in, the carts dragged outside of them, and 
large tires lit every twenty yard>. Over and above 
the regular sentry of dismounted troopers, the ser- 
vants were told olf, and these furnished some four 
more sentries, with a relief every two hours. My 
two heavy double rifles had the whitest little bits of 
cotton stuck with bees'-wax at the sights near the 
muzzles, and were placed on the chair by my cot. 
The large-bored single rifle, a two ounce one, with 
a double charge of powder, lay ready to my hand 
under the bed. 

Of a pitch dark night, if a tiger jumps into a camp 
and seizes any one, he is out of it again with one 
bound. My own plan is to tire off the heaviest 
charged piece at hand ; as, at the .sound of the sud- 
den shot, there is a good chance of the tiger drop- 
ping his victim, who, unless killed by the spring and 
first blow, may thus be recovered. 

All that night the lungoor — these are the baboon 
of India, and stand, when on their hind legs, five 
and a half feet high — were chattering and hooting oil 
the branches of the trees, up to the very edge of the 
camp. These animals, which live in the mountains 
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with the tigers and panthers, never allow them to 
move without following them, and by jumping from 
branch to branch of the trees, over their heads, they 
warn other animals and man of the tiger’s approach. 
The horses also this night were very uneasy; but 
the fires and constant watchfulness of the sentries 
kept the tigers out. 

I waited for daylight with much anxiety ; and, 
directly there was sufficient light, rubbing flic cotton 
off my rifle sight*, I got my people up, and started 
for the place where the calf had been tied. The 
kullal, or wine-maker, was taken as a guide, lest we 
should lose ourselves in the jungle, and also to carry 
the drinking water. Scarcely two hundred yards 
had been passed, when we heard the tiger, which 
infested that part of the forest, roar loudly. The 
poor villager, the father of the only remaining 
family, whispered, “ Wuli hai — that is he ! that’s the 
tiger who owns my village.*’ I replied, “ If you run, 
you are a dead man ; keep behind us.” Placing in 
front my head shikaree, Mangkalee, who lias very 
good sight, while, in the dusk, my own is very bad, 
we hurried along the path. 

Coming to some rocks from which I knew that 
the tied-up calf could be seen, and thinking that the 
shikaree might not have remembered the spot, I 
pulled him back cautiously. I looked. There was 
the white calf, apparently dead. Mangkalee re- 
marked as much, in a whisper. The younger shika- 
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ree, Nursoo, was behind me cm the left. We all 
gazed at a tail. The distance was some sixty yards 
from us, but we could not make out the tiger. At 
length the end of the tail moved. Nursoo, making a 
similar motion with his fore-finger, whispered in my 
car, “ Doom-hilta-hai ” — (“ The tail’s moving. 5 ’) I 
now made out the body of the animal clear enough. 
Not a blade of grass nor a leaf was between us. A 
single forest tree, without a branch on it for thirty 
feet from the ground, was twenty yards nearer the 
tiger. 

It. was very probable that lie would see us, but it 
must be risked ; so, pressing down my shikaree, 
Mangkalee, with my hand behind me, and keeping 
the trunk of the tree between the foe and me, while 
1 said within myself, “(iod be with me? If 1 get 
behind that tree, without your seeing me, yoifre a 
dead tiger.” T passed rapidly forward. So intent 
was the huge boast upon the poor calf, that he did 
not hear me. I placed the barrels of my riile against 
the tree, but was obliged to wait. 

Tlie tiger and the calf lay contiguous, tails on end 
to us. The fairs neck was in the tiger’s mouth, 
whose large paws embraced his victim. I looked, 
waiting for some change in the position of the body 
to allow me to aim at a \ ital part. 

There w r ere some forty paces between us. As all 
rifle-shooters know, this is a very uncertain distance, 
and one at which all the poly-grooved rifles with 
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large charge of powder, that I have seen tried, rise 
from four to six inches. 

The weapon I had in my hand was a very broad- 
helted, two-grooved rifle, by Wilkinson, carrying 
balls some ten to the pound ; and only four days be- 
fore this, I had jawed that, when loaded, with the 
bullet-mould full of powder, it carried its ball point- 
blank, without rising or falling, for ninety yards. 
Strange it was, that I had had this rifle by me for 
three years; but, owing to having a "very iiivouri to 
double;, poly-grooN ed rifle, some pounds heavier, by 
Wostlv Richards, to which I was much attached, I 
had but very randy used the Wilkinson. 

At length the calf gave a struggle and kicked the 
tiger, on which the latter edasped him nearer, arching 
his own body, and exposing the white of his belly 
and chest. I pulled the trigger very slowly, aiming 
at the white, and firing for his heart — he was on his 
left side — as if I was firing at an egg for a thousand 
pounds. 

I knew that I hit the spot aimed at; but, to my 
astonishment, the tiger sprang up several feet in tin* 
air with a roar, rolled over, and towards me — for he 
was on higher ground than I was — when, bounding 
to his feet, as if unscathed, he made for the moun- 
tains, the last rock of which was within forty yards 
of him. 

I must acknowledge that, firing at a beast of this 
sort, with no vital part to aim at, standing as I was 
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for some time looking at him, and oil lower ground, 
my heart beat rather quicker than was its wont. 
Albeit I had never turned my back to any animal in 
the jungles, and not one had ever seen its shape ! 1 

was confident, too, in my own nerve and shooting, for 
I had cut down, with one exception — and that one had 
cut me down as the scythe does the grass — every 
wild beast of the forest. 

Immediately the tiger sprang to his feet and ex- 
posed his broad, loft side to me, 1 stepped from 
behind the tree, looked at him in the face with 
contempt, as if lie had boon a sheep, and while he 
passed me with every hair set, his beautiful white 
beard and whiskers spread, and his eye like fire, 
with the left barrel I shot him through the heart. 
He went straight and at iindiminished speed, each 
bound covering fifteen feet at least, for twenty-five 
yards, and thou fell on lii> head under the lowest rock 
of the mountain in which was his stronghold. Up 
went in the air his thick, stumpy tail. Seizing my 
other rifle, 1 walked up to about fifteen yards of 
him — for he was still opening his mouth and gasp- 
ing — and broke his back. Turning round to the 
poor villager who, now the tiger was dead, was 
afraid to come near him, I patted him on the 
shoulder, and said, “ Then' is your enemy, olcl man : 
now, where does the tigress live?” “I know nothing 
about her,” said the man, trembling all over (and no 
wonder) ; “ this was the owner of my village. I 
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know nothing at all of the tigress. She takes her 
water at the other side of the village, and a long 
way off.” 

1 returned to my camp, only four hundred yards 
off, took a cup of tea, and ordered them to bring in 
the man-eater. lie was the largest, as far as bulk 
and muscular power, of any tiger I had ever seen. 
His extreme length, as lie lay dead, was ten feet 
eight inches ; his tail was only three feet three — an 
extraordinary short tail. This it was, with its great 
thickness, which made us notice it. His head was 
very large. The points of all the large fangs were 
considerably broken : this had saved the calf, who, 
though much scratched, and with sundry holes in his 
neck, was alive, and is now well and happy with my 
milch cattle at Nagpore. 

The jugular artery, which the tiger always has 
to divide in order to suck the blood, had been 
missed ; though, doubtless, in another minute, the 
poor calf's bead would have been munched off. The 
villagers from all sides flocked in to see the man- 
eater. The rajah, or rather the landholder of the 
district, sent many congratulations and thanks. 
Thirteen quarts of fat were taken from this lusty 
animal. 

The mokassce, or renter of the village, came and 
begged a pipkin full. “ Of course,” I replied; “ it is 
the fat of your own villagers.” lie grinned a gliastly 
smile. It was too true to be a joke, and the remem- 
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b ranee too recent to be relished. I ordered a couple 
of goats to bo killed for the people, and immediately 
started to look for the tigress, but, though I found 
her foot-marks on the other side of the mountain, 
1 was not successful. Returned at eleven A.M., 
again out at lour o'clock, shot a spotted deer, and 
stayed out till dark, but saw no tigress. 

being sleepy* from having been kept awake the 
night before, I went to bed at nine o'clock, after 
cautioning the duffadar to haw all the lircs lit, and 
the sentries posted, as before. 1 particularly warned 
him that there was another man-eater near. 

1 h:ui scarcely been to sleep an hour, before l v as 
awoke by a shout from the duffadar, that one of 
the troopers was carried off by the tiger. 1 leaped 
out of bed, and seizing the large single two-ounce 
ritle, kept loaded with powder only for the purpose, 
I lived it off in Hie air. It as pitch dark; not a bit of 
lire in the cam]), save one or two embers near the 
spot were the trooper was seized, and over which 
the tigress had sprung on her victim. I got my 
clothes oi j as rapidly as possible, buckled on mv 
sword, and seized one of my rifles : my younger 
shikaree, Nursoo, took the other. My khidmutgar, 
or table servant, a man bv name Fakir Ahmed, not 
my candlestick and shade ; and the villagers, a num- 
ber of whom had remained in the village, rushed 
down with torches into the camp. My shikaree 
Mangkalee could not at first be found. The duf- 
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fadar told me in which direction the tigress liacl gone, 
lie had been standing within live paces of the man: 
in fact, lie was seeing the sentry changed. The poor 
fellow who was seized was putting on his belts to go 
on duty. There was a dry ravine, without any jungle- 
in it, which ran up to the camp. The tigress had 
stolen up that, and sprung on the man’s chest, seizing 
him by the mouth, and so systematically closing it 
that the poor fellow could never reply to his name. 
I shouted it — Gholam Hoossain Khan — till I was 
hoarse. Springing into the ravine, 1 followed it up 
rapidly, thinking that the only chance of recovering 
the man was to get up to the loot of the mountain, 
some five hundred yards distant, before she could 
carry him there. I heard one sigh, and followed 
in that direction. In vain! We returned. It was 
ten minutes to twelve, the moon just rising. There 
was a faint hope that the poor fellow had been 
dropped, and had climbed up a tree, but was afraid 
to answer. 

I returned to bed, but could not sleep. The 
tragedy of the night was not to he forgotten so sud- 
denly; and at about three o'clock in the morning 
I again heard the hooting of the large' monkeys. 
Shortly after, I heard an extraordinary noise, which 
I could not make out at first. I questioned the 
sentry. lie replied that it was the lungoor (the 
monkeys) ; but I made out the tigress growl, and 
the crunching of the poor trooper’s bones. It was 
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no use any more risking life in the dark; besides, 
the tragedy was most probably being finished in the 
mountain above, where human foot could scarcely 
climb, even in the day-time. At daylight we started. 
No nice tracking was required. The tigress had 
dragged the body of the trooper across the deep 
sandy ravine, and there were his sword-belt, his 
turban, trousers, and other parts of his dress in each 
bush. 

Putting the villagers on this track, which they 
could not fail to follow, I asked, “On what mountain- 
path can I intercept the tigress?"’ The mokasse, 
turning to one of the villagers, said, “Take the sahib 
to the water, a spot where she lias killed and broken 
up four or five people.” 1 started, and mounted the 
first ledge of rocks, in the hopes of catching her 
before her return, but in vain. After waiting some 
time, I went towards the spot, whore I had left the 
others ; and, seeing some crows on the tree, came 
up to the place where lay the body of the poor 
trooper, at the same time the duffadar and vil- 
lagers found it. She had eaten off one of his leo- s 
only, up to the knee. We had passed within fifteen 
yards of the body in the night. I talked a good 
deal to the Mussulmans about our being both men 
of the hook, and not infidels; that they were of 
the same opinion as I was, that when the soul 
had fled, the remainder was but dust; that I would 
just as soon be eaten by tigers or jackals as be 
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put into the finest mausoleum, which is truly my 
own feeling as to my mortal remains; — all in hopes 
that they would allow the body of the trooper to 
remain, when I should have made sure of having 
the tigress back to eat it. But they thought dif- 
ferently, and took away and buried the body. 

On our return, the rajah’s shikarees and the 
mokasse, who was also a hunter, all came to the 
consultation as to how the tigress was to be killed. 
I hoard them all patiently. Their advice was to 
make a moehaun near the spot where the body was 
left. My own plan was to tie a calf — not the poor 
white one whose life had been rescued, but another, 
a black one — at the shallow water where the tigress 
bathed; and, sitting behind the bank of the tank, 
to shoot her when she came in the evening. 

The first part of my plan was adopted : but they 
all assured me that they did not know by what path 
she descended from the hill ; and that she was such 
a fiend, that she would spring on some of us ; since, 
to shoot her, we should be obliged to sit within 
reach of the lowest rock. Much against my own 
inclination, but not liking to go in direct opposition 
to the advice of so many men, hunters also, and 
knowing the country and animal so well — since, if 
an accident happened to any one, all the blame 
would be put on my shoulders — I gave in to them. 

At three r.M. they went to make the screen, or 
shelter, up in the tree. We left for it, with the 

5—2 
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kulall to carry my water, as usual, at half-past 
four r.M. I placed my two heavy rifles before me, 
telling my shikarees that I would not touch them 
until she came right under us, when I would break 
her back with a single ball. On no account were 
they to touch my arm, or move. The unfortunate 
father of a family, the wine-maker, stood behind 
us, with his eyes always directed to the mountain 
paths. We had scarcely sat half ail hour, when 
down came the tigress, with her stealthy walk. 
Evidently she was of the same kind as the male; 
short and thick — the regular mountain tiger — her 
tail did not touch the ground. She was the smallest 
tigress, for a full-grown one, I had ever seen. My 
blood boiled within me as I thought that such a, 
small beast should have killed and carried off my 
poor trooper; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if 1 had found her in the plain when 1 was 
riding one of iny tried hunters, I would have gone 
at her with the spear. There was some excuse for 
the big lusty male, with his broken teeth, killing 
won; hut for this active fiend, made like a panther, 
and not much larger than one I have killed — for her 
to take to man-slaying was unpardonable. 

The reason of her not having kept to the sandv 
ravine was now evident enough. She was not large 
and strong enough to drag the man, except on the 
hard ground; so, when pursued, she had dragged 
him along the bank, and within a few vards of the 
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ravine : the easiest way to the spot at the foot of 
the hill, where she had afterwards come to eat him. 
In front of us there was the ravine, which she 
dropped into, crossed, and then fixed her gaze at 
the bush under which she had left the man’s body. 
She kept gliding along till she came behind a 
large forest-tree, about sixty yards from us. I 
had tied another calf on the clear space before us, 
in the hopes that, having had but a slight meal, 
and under the disappointment of not finding the 
man’s body, she would fall on this calf. The latter 
stood paralyzed under the gaze of the tigress, and 
never moved. Ho was mesmerized, so to say, though 
he continued standing. 

The tigress by degrees brought one eye, and then 
both, round the side of the large tree, and fixed 
them on me ; and thus we looked at one another 
for at least twenty minutes. What would I not 
have given to have been on foot now, with my 
rifle on a rest ! I felt certain of being able to put 
a ball between her eyes. But the sun was shining 
on the barrels ; to move a finger to take up the 
rifle was to loose the chance. My shikaree Mang- 
kalee sat on my right ; lie could see her shoulder ; 
Nursoo was on the left of me; he could see her 
quarters and loins. It was in order that I might 
not be induced to fire till she was close to me, 
that I rested my rifles on the branch that formed 
the front bar of the mechaun. The unusual object 
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in the tree could not escape her sight. We were 
twelve feet from the ground, pretty safe: though 
I have heard of a man being struck out of a tree 
at twenty-two feet from the ground. The poor 
villager who, when the tiger came near, had been 
unable to stand her gaze*, had remained with his 
head between bis knees and his eves shaded in his 
hands. This long suspense he could not brook, 
and at length scratched his leg with his right hand. 
The movement was sufficient. The tigress slipped 
into the ravine, and ascended the opposite bank at 
the same deliberate and stealthy pace. 

I felt the chance was gone, seized my Wilkinson’s 
rifle, and, as she cleared the heavy bushes, shot her, 
but too far back and low. The ball went through 
her belly, and fell beyond her. She gave one growl 
and bound ; then moved on quite slowly. The moun- 
tain, or mass of rocks, towered to the height of seven 
hundred feet, from about seventy yards the other 
side of her. Had the rifle-ball missed, there would 
have been no mistake as to its rieoolietting amoner 
the rocks, from the hard, gravelly soil. We slid 
down the tree quickly, and followed on her track in 
the direction of the water. As we came to the bank 
of the tank, and looked over, there was the black 
calf, which had been tied there, dead. His jugular 
vein had been opened most scientifically. The deed 
must have been done immediately after the calf had 
been tied up. Darkness was now' coming on. The 
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impregnable mountain was before us ; and I had to 
return to the tents, with the unpleasant feeling of 
having lost the tigress by not acting on my own 
knowledge of shikar, in opposition to the village 
hunters. Had I sat behind the bank of the tank, I 
should have shot her whilst sucking the blood of the 
calf. The shikarees tried to console me, saying that 
the tigress would die, and that they would recover 
her for me ; that if she did not return to eat the 
calf she was a dead tigress. This was my own 
opinion also, for I knew that at that sultry season of 
the year, wounds, in such a hot-blooded animal as a 
tiger, generally cause death. 

At dawn next morning, we started for the spot. 
This is the dangerous part of tiger-shooting on foot : 
moving, when it is too dark to see to shoot, in 
jungles infested by man-eaters. It is the best time, 
and after dusk in the evening, to sit for the animals. 
The calf lay there as he was the night before, un- 
touched. 1 sat beneath the bank, watching, till ten 
o’clock. The large male of the lungoor monkey 
came across the short space that divided the ravine 
and forest from the mountain, where they also lived, 
at the speed of a race-horse. lie sat himself up in a 
dried and withered tree, within thirty yards of us, 
his eyes incessantly towards the mountain. After 
sitting an hour or so, he turned his head and made 
a grimace, as a sign. All his wives and children 
came across at speed, and up the tree they went. 
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They seemed to comprehend why I was there, and I 
kept my eye on the big fellow, with my back to 
the slaughtered calf. His look-out was better than 
that of any human eye. They took their water, and 
disappeared up the mountain to their abode. The 
spotted deer came and drank at fifty yards from me. 
It was a Sunday; and I never shoot anything hut 
tigers on that day. Besides, no noise must be made. 
Having left two men on a high, leafy tree within 
sight of the calf, I returned to the tents. These men 
were relieved at one o’clock. At four r.M., I again 
went, and sat till nightfall — but no tigress. That 
night the monkeys were wonderfully rpiiet. We all 
considered that the man-eater was dead or disabled. 
Her footmark w:e* not to he found at the water. She 
had not bathed or drunk. 

Whilst sitting and watching this evening, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the villagers return to their 
homes: they came along shouting and singing. The 
village was again their happy home. The rajah 
wrote me a complimentary letter, full of* thanks. 
The mokasse (or owner) and the village shikarees 
were uo\n restored to their usual confidence. They 
promised to recover the tigress; they knew every 
cave in the mountain : they would he sure to recover 
her; and if the skin was not spoilt, they would send 
if to itu*. I knew that they would not dare to go up 
into the mountain for some days. But mv servants 
and baggage-cattle being rested from their fatigue, I 
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could not longer delay, so next morning went to 
take a last look at the calf. We found lie had been 
torn to pieces by the hyenas. One hind leg and 
quarter lay close to the water ; a good part of the 
rest, some fifty yards off. The track of each part 
was distinct. The scuffle had been for the meat, but 
it was decomposed ; in which state the hyenas and 
jackals, the scavengers of India, pull the body to 
pieces. It is extraordinary how aloof these animals 
keep, until either the tiger has eaten or the body 
stinks and becomes decomposed. If a tiger does 
not feel hungry after he lias killed and drunk iho 
blood, lie will sometimes sit on the watch. Woe 
betide any moving thing that then comes to his 
carcase! Vultures, even, have been found slain 
over it. 

I proceeded on my march, after some talk with 
the village owner. To my remark that it was no 
wonder his people were killed by tigers, with the 
village between these mountains and a mesh of 
ravines connecting them witli the only fine drinking 
water in the forest, he replied, that for twelve years, 
until the last three or four months, they had not had 
a man killed ; that as for the common tigers, they 
were used to them ; that their cattle were killed by 
them, and that they saw them daily, but that these 
tigers did not molest men. 

A fortnight or so after this, and when I had 
returned to Nagpore, a moolkee, or district sowar 
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or trooper, brought me word from the rajah that his 
shikarees had found the tigress dead, hut that her 
skin was decomposed and unfit to send to me. This 
was unsatisfactory, hut could not he helped. It was 
much that I had been the avenger, constituted by 
Him, who ordains all things, to slay these tigers, and 
to save further loss of human life. To any one who 
knows how much attached a native of Lidia is to his 
home, it will he fully understood with what delight 
these poor villagers returned to their hearths and 
altars. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TIGER-SHOOTING. 

Native Hunters, or Shikarees — Various Plans adopted for shoot- 
ing Tigers — Adventures — Different degrees of tenacity of Life 
shown by Tigers : Instances of this. 

The native hunter who sits in a tree, or niechaun, 
and so shoots a tiger or other animal, is not to be 
trusted either to stand b}' you on foot, to give you 
your spare gun, or to retain his presence of mind 
when a tiger is within sight or hearing. Now and 
then they are courageous ; but the situation generally 
is so new to them, that they involuntarily betray 
alarm. I have proved this to be the ease, on several 
occasions besides the one when the shikaree’s moving 
suddenly brought the Simeriah panther on me. 
Once, when a bear appeared coming towards us, a 
village shikaree, who was considered a very plucky 
fellow, began climbing a tree, not much thicker than 
his own leg, with my heavy rifle in his hand. 
Luckily, I caught him by the leg, and pulled him 
down before he got out of reach. Their alarm is 
generally shown by a short cough, which proceeds 
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from dryness of the throat, and is caused by fear. 
This is sometimes incessant, and it is of no use at- 
tempting to cure it. At other times, from the man 
trying to check the cough, and pertinaciously closing 
his mouth, the cough breaks out loudly, and perhaps 
loses you the only chance of a shot that you have 
been waiting for for hours. 

At Clmiida, in the Nagpore Province, I was en- 
camped in the end of March, 1852. This place is 
notorious for the number of tigers in its vicinity. 
The jungle being very extensive, low, and very 
thorny, the European hunter lias great difficulty in 
killing game in it. The nathe, who sits up in a tree 
at night, often shoots tigers there, owing to his extra- 
ordinary power of vision in the dark. The day after 
I arrived, they brought in a very fine tigress, which, 
they said, came down to drink before dark, and 
while they were sitting in a tree watching for deer. 
This rather put me on my mettle, and I soon found 
the pugs or foot-tracks of a large tiger which used to 
come round the camp at night. The village shika- 
rees confirmed this, by stating that he was the pair 
to the tigress, and had been there some months, 
killing a great many cattle, and jumping down on, 
and killing sometimes both the bullocks in a cart. 
They promised to let me know if they heard of his 
whereabouts. 

On the fourth day after my arrival, a shikaree 
came running into camp, at about eleven o’clock in 
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the day, saying that the tiger had killed one cow, 
and wounded another animal out of the herd of 
grazing cattle, at a short distance from the camp, 
and begging me to come quickly, as his Scikli shika- 
rees, who had been sent for by the herdsman, had 
already gone to make a mcchaun. I started imme- 
diately for the spot, and found a full-grown cow 
dead as a herring, and the two Seikh shikarees up 
in a mechaun in a very thick mango-tree close to 
her. I beckoned them down, and told them that 
they would not get a shot at the tiger from a tree 
so close to the kill, but must come and assist me in 
cutting some bushes and making a curtain, from 
behind which to shoot, on the ground, some thirty- 
five yards off. They came down, and I promised 
them the Government reward, which is in this dis- 
trict only fifteen rupees (thirty shillings), if 1 suc- 
ceeded in killing the tiger. We finished the hiding- 
place by one o’clock ; and it was most probable that 
the tiger would conic down before sunset, as lie liad 
not only not eaten an^j of the cow, but the herdsmen 
had kicked up such a row, that he had not even bled 
her. This is always done preparatory to eating, by 
opening the jugular veins with his large fangs; and 
it is very commonly the case, that a tiger will satiate 
his thirst for blood, and not cat for several hours 
after. 

I took the precaution to ask the shikarees if they 
were afraid to sit on the ground; for if so, they were at 
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liberty to go home. I saw at once that one of the 
Seiklis was a courageous man, and the shikaree who 
had given me tin* news, affirmed that he was not the 
least afraid. Before, however, we had sat an hour, this 
last man began to show symptoms of a cough, and I 
made the great mistake of not starting him off at 
once: I did not like to send him through the jungle 
alone. About half an hour before sunset, a single 
jackal came, and took a pull at the dead cow, looking 
back continually, as if to see whether the tiger was 
coming. This was what the natives call the Kola 
Buloo, or, as they affirm, the tiger’s provider. 
Whether their theory is true or not, 1 have often 
seen tigers without the accompanying jackal, and 
have sometimes seen the latter close to an animal 
killed by a tiger. This scavenger is always to be seen 
wherever there lias been either a kill, or an animal 
has died of itself, and I fancy his relish for flesh, 
killed fresh, or putrid, is equally keen and unscru- 
pulous. A short time after this, and when there was 
half an hour at least of daylight, we heard the tiger 
making the peculiar noise, something like the purring 
of a large* cat, but not such a continuous sound, and 
more like a moan. He appeared to he not more than 
a quarter of a mile from its, and approaching very 
slowly. The above-mentioned shikaree almost im- 
mediately coughed: however, the tiger vras as yet too 
far off to hear him. 

In about a quarter of an hour, the purr became 
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quite distinct, and the tiger, though we could not see 
him, was evidently within twenty or thirty yards of 
the kill. I stood with my rifle all ready over the 
upper rail of the fence, when, to my tenable disgust, 
out coughed the wretched shikaree again. The 
tiger who, at this time of coming to his food, is very 
cautious, suddenly stopped, and the* next time we 
heard him, lie was going in the' other direction full 
300 yards off. 1 saw my chance was gone, but sat 
up till nearly eight o’clock, putting a piece of white 
cotton on the muzzle-sight, as it became pitch dark. 
When this sight was not viable, we went home : I 
being almost of the opinion that the native shikarees 
had combined together to prevent my killing the 
tiger. The next morning was the first day of April — 
muster moving — and I told my shikaree, Mangkalee, 
to go and look from a distance whether the cow had 
been eaten, or dragged away. He reported the 
latter ; and my determination was directly taken to 
track up the carcase, and find the tiger at the very 
hottest time of the day, viz. noon. 

The precaution was taken to put men at the 
entrance to that part of the jungle, to prevent the 
village people from entering it there, on their daily 
task of gathering sticks, wood, and grass. Before 
noon, I started, taking my pad-elephant with me to 
beat for the tiger, in case all other plans failed. 
It was as hot a day as one could wish for, for 
the particular sport of finding a gorged tiger asleep. 
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and shooting him in that position. I have said 
before that the jungle about this place was very 
thorny and thick, and in parts almost impervious. I 
consulted the shikarees, who knew the jungle, as to 
how we should go to work to find him. The head 
man said: “There are three places in this jungle that 
lie will lie in : if he is not in one of them, we are 
sure of finding him in the other/’ Turning to the 
Seikh, l said, “ What is your advice?” He replied, 
“ The old man’s plan is good.” I saw that they were 
trying to deceive me, and suddenly said, “ It is bad 
and useless.” And walking up to the water, I found 
that the tiger had drunk, and rolled in the damp 
sand. I then took up the broad track of the dragged 
cow, up the water-course. There were the trail 
and the marks of the horns and hoofs plain enough 
on cither bank. When dragged out of this water- 
course, the trail was more difficult, and I put the 
Seikh shikaree on it, keeping cIomj by him. We had 
not gone a quarter of a mile, when we came upon 
the remains of the cow. More than half had been 
eaten. There were now good hopes. I had almost 
forgotten to write that l had sent the pad-elephant 
to keep in the bed of the river, because tigers 
constantly lie under the heavy hushes on the banks 
for the sake of the cool ground, and the rivers 
course ran nearly parallel to our own. 

The falling leaves now made the tracking very diffi- 
cult, and we lost it. The Seikh was leading, and I close 
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to him — the heat and glare almost enough to blind 
one. We had not gone much above a couple of 
hundred yards, when up sprang the tiger about ten 
yards to our right rear, and almost behind us. lie 
had been lying under a large forest-tree, in so clear 
a space that I wondered that no one saw him. For- 
tunately, not a single one of the shikarees moved 
to run. lie at first appeared to intend to charge, 
lor he roared, and came towards us ; but at about 
six or seven paces, he swerved, and I shot him with 
the right barrel of the Wilkinson rifle in the ribs, 
a little too far back; for as I was following his move- 
ment, my left elbow struck the Seikli shikaree on 
the shoulder, which prevented the rifle being pitched 
so far forward as it should have been. The ball, 
however, went through his liver and body, and out 
at the other side. I pulled the left trigger, when 
snap went the cock on the nipple : the cap had been 
rubbed off in this terribly thick jungle. Ilad lie 
turned upon us, some one must have been seized. 
The pad-elephant was in the sandy bed of the river, 
one hundred yards to our right, and when the tiger 
roared, she trumpeted. I called to the mahout to 
bring her, remarking, “ The tiger is shot, but not 
in the heart: he is a dangerous brute now;” and, 
getting on the elephant's back, we went to look for 
him. 

We soon made out that he had not crossed the 
river, or a nullah in front of us, and so must be 

6 
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in the angle of the jungle, pretty close to where we 
were hunting about. All the shikarees were well 
behind the elephant, when the young Seikli shikaree 
said to the elder (Mamoo), “ Uncle, there’s the tiger !” 
pulling him back, and pointing to our left. My 
mahout (elephant driver), also pointing, said, “ There 
he is, sir sahib!” My shikaree, Mungkallee, re- 
peated, “ There he is, sahib!” I looked and looked, 
but could not see him. The latter whispered, “ In 
that shade — fire into it.” I replied, “Very well ; 
but I can’t see the tiger.” I fired, expecting to bring 
the tiger out of the bushes at me, but no sound. 
I made the mahout bring the elephant to kneel at 
once, and directly I jumped to the ground, saw the 
tiger plain enough, lying at full length, his back 
towards me. I walked up, when the Seikli, laying 
hold of my arm from behind, said, w Put a ball into 
his head: he's not dead,” I replied, “What’s the 
use of spoiling his skin?” and, keeping my rifle at 
full-cock, I did not fire again. The tiger was stone 
dead, and not much more than a hundred yards from 
where I fired the first shot. The second time, I 
had fired into a shady bush. The Seikli said that a 
man with him was one day killed by a wounded tiger, 
which he approached, thinking him dead, and that that 
was the reason of his caution. Me was a very large 
tiger, in high condition, quite in the prime of life, 
about eleven feet long, and very lusty, with the most 
perfect teeth I had ever seen. We had the elephant 
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brought up, made her lie on lier side, and, after 
much trouble, fastened the tiger to her, when she 
carried it home most gallantly. Elephants do not 
like this work generally. Often, a good shikaree- 
elephant is afraid of a tiger tied on its back. 

I should have mentioned before this, that one 
tiling which makes tiger-shooting and panther- 
shooting on foot dangerous, is the running away, or 
moving, indeed, in retreat, of any one of the party. 
Both these animals roar to intimidate their prey or 
their enemies. This, in thick jungle, where the 
animal itself is not visible, betrays his approach, and 
is the preservation of the man who does not lose his 
presence of mind. But to him who turns to run it 
is almost certain death. The tiger roars for the 
purpose of taking liis \ietim at advantage; and of 
two men, when the tiger thus charges, he who faces 
his foe with a shout of defiance, will always have a 
better chance of his life than he who turns to run. 
If both stand with determined front, it is very pro- 
bable that the tiger will pass them. lie is not half 
so courageous an animal as a panther or a wild hog ; 
but his power of claw and fang is most irresistible 
and overwhelming. 

As promised, I divided the Government reward 
among the shikarees, though of course each was not 
contented with his share. The Seikh got the largest 
as being the most deserving. A very short time 
after this I left Cliunda for Nagpore. 


0 — 2 
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While I think of it, let me mention that tigers 
.sometimes get up into large trees, and that two were 
thus killed in the Raepore district of the Nagpore 
province. The jungle about was low and thin; and 
I think that the tigers, having come down too near 
the village at night, to sec if they could pick up a 
stray bullock, had been surprised by the dawn and 
hy the movements of the villagers at daylight. 
Finding the jungle thin, they began to climb the 
tree. After they bad got, some height, the people 
saw them, and, being cowardly tigers, they remained 
up theta until some officers, then at Raepore, went 
out and shot them. The panther not uncommonly 
gets up into trees. 

I stated that the usual way of shooting tigers is 
oil* the hacks of elephants. A line is made with 
thesis and the jungle beaten according to its size; 
or, if very extensive, only those parts of it which 
are most likely to bold the game. The best w r ay 
to ensure finding a tiger is to tie up a calf, or young 
buffalo, near his haunts, and when he has lulled and 
eaten, to beat the jungle around it. If the tiger is 
gorged, ho will lie until the elephant almost treads 
upon him. 

Your native hunter should understand how to 
manage the tying up the animal used for the bait. 
But lest he should not, you yourself must see it 
done in the following manner. Round the roots of 
the horns, if a horned animal, or to a headstall, if 
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lie has not horns, attach a strong rope, some twelve 
feet long. Tie this most securely, before leaving 
your camp, and have your calf driven to the spot in 
the jungle which you wish to picket him in. This 
will of course be near the marks or pugs of the tiger, 
and near where lie comes to drink. It should also 
be within view of some large trees easily climbed, 
and accessible from your camp without your having 
to proceed through bunch thorny and thick jungle; 
as you may have to vi>il the spot either before day- 
light or after dusk. Your calf, too, must be watered 
and fed, supposing he is not killed in the first few 
hours of* being tied up. 

You will on no account whatever move in a 
jungle infested with tigers without your rifle in 
your hand, and both barrels at full-cock. Should 
von not yourself proceed to see the work done, your 
native hunters should always go armed, and equipped 
in the same maimer as if they were going out shoot- 
ing with you. They must be warned not to use 
their weapons, save in self-defence. They must 
never be tempted to shoot at deer or other game, 
while proceeding for the purpose of tying baits for 
tigers, or of examining the ground for their foot- 
prints. The inducement, to a native hunter who can 
shoot, is very great ; but there is no point on which 
you must be more particular than that of enforcing 
quiet at the time he is moving in a jungle in which 
you expect to get game. 
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The plans adopted in India for shooting large 
game are as follows : — Heating for them with ele- 
phants ; boating and driving the game in jungle, 
with large bodies of beaters, either with tom-toms, 
rattles, gongs, and such like noisy instruments, or 
silently. The shooters in this ease are placed on 
trees at moderate distances, so as to command the 
usual runs or paths taken by the animal, or else on 
elevated ground. Taking a station at the head of a 
ravine, up which the track shows game to have come, 
is a very favourite position. But you must be par- 
ticularly silent on these occasions, partly concealed, 
and, if possible, to leeward of the beaters. In all 
these positions you will most probably be higher 
than the game at which you are firing. You must, 
therefore, fire low, especially with a rifle. 

Another plan commonly adopted by natives, but 
which I do not recommend to the English sportsman, 
is to sit up in a tree and shoot the animal when it 
comes either to kill, or eat the calf when killed, or 
to drink. Natives constantly sit up all night. If 
you are determined to shoot game in this manner, 
let me advise you to leave your camp before day- 
light, and sit up till eight o’clock, and no longer. 
Go again in the afternoon, an hour and a half 
before sunset, and sit up till it is too dark for you 
to see any longer, which will be in India, where 
there is a very short twilight, not more than an hour 
after sunset. 
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Again let me warn you to use the greatest caution 
in moving through a jungle infested by wild animals, 
before and after dark. You must, on no account, 
allow a word to be spoken at the foot of the tree, or 
near the spot chosen by you for watching. While 
you climb the tree, your shikarees must be on the 
look-out. Directly you have taken your rifle in 
hand, your eye must scan minutely the jungle all 
round you. A sign from your hand should be suffi- 
cient to make your shikarees hand up your spare 
rifles, drinking water, Occ., and follow you up the 
tree without noise. 

All must at once settle themselves in positions so 
far eoinlortable, that it will not be necessary for them 
to move during the entire time you have to sit up. 
In firing at all game, especially the savage animals, 
the sportsman must be most careful in his first shot. 
C'esi le premier pan qui route. If the game is not 
killed, or so severely wounded as to be disabled, you 
will but rarely bag or recover it; while following a 
wounded animal, like a tiger or panther, on foot, is 
the most dangerous part of shikar. Never, therefore, 
fire random-shot at this kind of game. They are 
very rarely killed by a single shot, and have been 
known to go several paces after they have been shot 
through the heart. 

I think that one of the most deadly parts of the 
body to aim at, in most animals, is half-way between 
the top of the withers and the bottom of the girth. If 
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you miss the heart, your ball hits the lungs or liver. 
If it strikes too high for them, it will generally dis- 
locate or break the vertebra*, at the junction between 
the spine and neck. This is the spot in which the 
Spanish matador shea! hs the point of his rapier, when 
lie gives the bull his death-wound. Of course, after 
much practice you will become so good a rifle-shot, 
that you may he able to brain an animal, when you 
are near to him. Hut the brain of a tiger or 
panther is very far back in the head, and in a very 
small compass; and you should study the anatomy 
of the heads of animals before you attempt to fire for 
the brain. 

With reference to acquiring the knowledge of track- 
ing wild animals, it requires many years’ experience 
and practice in the jungle, beside* the natural gift 
of a very keen sight. Never despise the information 
to be procured from the old shikaree of the village 
near which you are shooting. These people may he 
said to live in the jungle, and they have instincts and 
faculties sharpened by that most keen whetstone, the 
necessity of gaining their daily bread out of the 
forest. Tracking, therefore, will he constantly alluded 
to in those pages, under the respective kinds of shikar 
for which it is practised. 

Another plan adopted by native shikarees, in dis- 
tricts where there are lakes of water in the jungle, is 
to dig holes, usually some six foot square, and about 
three deep, within a few’ feet of the edge of the water. 
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Tlie mould taken out of the liole is heaped all round 
its outer edge, like a bank. The shikaree rests the 
barrel of his matchlock on this bank, and when the 
wild animal is drinking, he shoots him, sometimes at 
but a few feet from the muzzle of his matchlock. As 
the water recedes, the hunter digs a fresh liole, so as 
to be pretty close to the water’s edge. In this way a 
great many wild hog, meelghai (the blue cattle), 
sambur or red deer, and others are killed during the 
hot months of March, April, and May. 

Two hunters usually sit in the same hole, but they 
rarely dare to lire at tigers or bears. I do not re- 
commend this kind of shooting to the English sports- 
man. In the first, place, it is very unhealthy. The 
sitting in a damp liole, from which the water has 
receded but a few days, close to a swampy lake, in 
the tropics, and surrounded by a vast jungle, gives 
the worst sort of ague and fever. Besides this, you 
are being punished the whole time by the must] nit oes, 
the bites of which even the native, with all his 
patience, cannot sit quietly under. 

One circumstance is considered by the young 
sportsman as most extraordinary. I mean the dif- 
ficulty of finding the large game, the fresh tracks of 
which are visible all about his camp. lie will, on 
going out the first thing in the morning, see the fresh 
pug, or mark, of the tiger, or panther, in the sandy 
nullah or ravine close to his tent. The nest of the 
white ant will be broken up, or, if the ground is 
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very hard, and it is the dry season, scratched into by 
bears ; while marks of all sorts of deer denote that 
there is abundance of game about him. Yet he shall 
search through the forest and its thickest haunts, 
without raising anything more than a few deer. The 
reason of this is that, during the heat of the day, the 
game of all kinds betake themselves into the most 
inaccessible and coolest spots. The tiger, most pro- 
bahly gorged with food, if in the vicinity of moun- 
tains or hills, climbs to his stronghold, by a most 
precipitous path, and takes his rest under the over- 
hanging slab of a rock, shaded by some thick leafy 
bush. Lying sometimes in one favourite spot, some- 
times in another — sometimes in the deep wooded 
ravine near the cool water, at other times on the 
top of the mountain — he baffles the search of the 
hunter, year after year. 

Another plan followed in hunting tigers, and one 
which is successful if you have first-rate trackers and 
shikarees, accustomed to it, is the following : — Have 
calves or heifers tied up in the vicinity of the tiger’s 
haunt, and, as before mentioned, within sight of a 
lofty and easily climbed tree. When the tiger has 
killed and eaten, and thus become gorged, you take 
your trackers, and by making a circle, decreasing 
gradually round and round the animal that has been 
killed, and very cautiously searching every likely- 
looking spot, you eventually find the tiger asleep. 
This plan can only be followed in the hot weather. 
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and at the very hottest time of the day. The tiger 
then, ] laving well gorged himself, will be found fast 
asleep, and if you are a good shot, possess eyes in 
the habit of looking at an animal of this sort while 
asleep, and nerve which enables you to wait quietly 
till you have made sure that you are tiring at a vital 
part, you may kill your tiger with a single bullet. 
You can tind the track of the animal by commencing 
the circle round your killed bait; the diameter of it 
may be half a mile. This will, of course, depend 
upon the peculiar kind of jungle which the tiger 
uses as shelter. 

If the tiger has been seen to gorge himself 
thoroughly, and walk oif to any known favourite 
spot, it will save you much trouble to take up the 
mark or track from the carcass of the slain heifer. 
The large and bloody paw-marks of the tiger will, 
for some little distance, plainly denote Ills progress. 
Be sure to wait until the heat of the day, that you 
may find him asleep. If it is a part of the forest not 
frequented by cattle or by man, and you have tied 
your gara, or beast, in a judicious place, the tiger 
will not have travelled far after he has satisfied his 
appetite. Shikarees, who thoroughly understand the 
habits of the animal, being men who are accustomed 
to walk so lightly that they cannot be heard in the 
jungle, are positively necessary for following this 
sport successfully and safely. 

I need scarcely add that first-rate shikarees are 
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very difficult indeed to procure. The most certain 
way of* keeping a man of this sort in your service, 
when you have got him, is to make him presents 
when you have good success in shikar. I prefer this 
plan, and giving them moderate wages, to the system 
adopted Ly some people of paying them very high 
monthly wages, whether they show you shikar or 
not. Good shots and good sportsmen make good 
shikarees, and induce such to remain in their ser- 
vice ; for the native hunter does not at all like 
going out day after day, and seeing his master 
miss game. They generally have very keen appe- 
tites, set sharper by the toil they undergo in their 
search for game. 

As a general rule, and one which is agreed on by 
a party of sportsmen beating for tigers, it is usual not 
to fire at any other animals but tigers. This is done 
that they may not be disturbed or driven back by 
hearing the reports of the guns. But I do not think 
that this is a rule advisable to make, except where 
tigers are numerous, or when it is of consequence to 
destroy a man-eater, who is doing much mischief. 
At the same time, you may possibly be rather taken 
aback by the appearance of tigers when you have 
just emptied your rifles at other game. 

It happened to me on one occasion to get the kubbur, 
or news, of four tigers being all together in a deep 
ravine within a few miles of the cantonment where I 
was stationed. A nati\e officer under my command 
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had a female elephant, which lie took out with us. 
We tracked the tigers to a very thick .semibin id, or 
date-grove, and we soon discovered, from the number 
of bones of bullocks and deer, that this was their 
stronghold. The jungle was very thick, and my 
native friends, who had in vain been persuading me 
to mount the elephant, at length got into the howdah 
themselves and commenced beating. I posted myself 
up in a tree ; for it was very clifHcu.lt to see from the 
ground, and they were to beat up to me. I knew 
the tigers were within about a hundred yards ; and 
they had scarcely put the elephant to heat, when 1 
heard a tremendous roaring. The elephant ran away, 
turned the howdah right over, against the branch of 
a tree, upsetting the people who were in it almost on 
the top of the tigers. One rushed by me, which 1 
wounded in the hind-quarters, but I did not recover 
him. On the next day we again beat for them, with- 
out the elephant. But, after heating for a long time 
unsuccessfully, they sent word to me to say that the 
tigers were not in tin’s part of the jungle. 1 had 
placed myself within eight yards of a small water- 
course, and was on foot ; so I sent word to them to 
beat out the jungle up to me. I had scarcely done 
this, being under the impression that there were no 
tigers in it, when a large male bear came out close by 
me, up the bed of the water-course. lie did not >ce 
me ; but as lie came abreast, he suddenly scented us, 
and came round to the point. I shot him between 
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the eyes, and brained him, so that lie sank a mass of 
black hair. 

At the report of my rifle, out rushed a tiger, almost 
over the fallen bear, which was not above eight yards 
from me, and I had just time to shoot him with the 
left barrel behind the shoulder. The other two tigers 
went back through the beaters. Wc followed up the 
wounded tiger, but did not, that evening, recover 
him. At sunset, 1 sat up at the only water near 
that part of the jungle, in the hopes that the tigers, 
whom I had been driving about the whole of this 
very hot day, would come to drink before it became 
too dark to see them. They came to within fifty 
yard^ of the water, and there they kept on sharpen- 
ing their claws against a large forest tree. We sat 
on the ground, within a few paces of tbe water, until 
it was too dark to see the sights of the rifles. Had 
there been but one tiger, I might have chanced 
the shooting at him in the dark ; [hut the odds of 
three were against me. They evidently scented us, 
though we could not see them ; and I reluctantly at 
length returned to my camp. A few days after this, 
the head of the gowlees (buffalo keepers) of my 
bazaar, who used to graze their animals near this 
jungle, brought in the body of the tiger I had last 
wounded. Their large male buffalo found the tiger 
dead, and charged it ; which attracted their atten- 
tion. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to 
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impress on my readers the great tenacity to life 
possessed by the large beasts of prey, and it is this 
which makes the pursuit of them on foot so dan- 
gerous. Those who have not actually seen it, will 
scarcely credit that a tiger will often go in his charge 
several yards, with all the power and capability to 
strike down every one in his path, after the bullet 
has gone through his heart, or crashed through his 
brain. Again, there are instances when the bullet 
is instantaneously fatal in either of those, justly con- 
sidered, the most fatal spots. Nor have I ever been 
able to discern why this is. Whether it is that a 
bullet in one part of the brain or heart is more 
deadly than another; whether, in the brain, it is the 
cerebrum or the cerebellum which is the fatal spot ; 
and whether, in the heart, it is the aorta, or not; or 
whether, again, it is the natural vis of one animal 
that gives him a power to go on, after a wound 
which will instantaneously kill another animal of the 
same species, it seems useless to speculate. I will, 
therefore, give two more stories to delineate cases, 
where one tigress has sunk with a bullet through the 
heart, from the same rifle which failed to imme- 
diately kill the man-eater, shot in a similar manner; 
and where another tigress, shot through flic brain 
with the same rifle, went at full speed for forty yards 
afterwards. 

In March, 1858, I was on field service in the 
eastern part of the Raepore district of Nagpore and 
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encamped at A ring, a place where formerly the 
tigers used to walk about the village at night. A 
gowlee of a neighbouring village reported a bullock 
killed close by, and that the tigress had gorged her- 
self*, ami was in a nullah, or small river, with but a 
few bushes in it : in short, that the country was an 
easy one to find her in. I had an elephant with a 
pad, ’which I took out to heat for us. As I very 
rarely use an elephant to shoot from, and a friend 
was w illing to go out, we started at about ten o'clock, 
in the heat of the day. We had beaten a mile of 
the nullah, when the tigress jumped up on my side 
of the water, and about a hundred yards in front of 
me. But I was on horseback ; so, not ha vine time 
to get off and shoot, I galloped to mark, and prevent 
her going far up the nullah. It was in a field of 
dhall, which grows from three to sometimes six feet 
high or more: but this was neither high nor thick. 
The tigress stopped, and hid herself in some green 
hushes close to the water, and I heard my friend's 
shikarees calling out, “ There she is!” so I galloped 
through the water where it was shallow, and ap- 
proached the spot. Before, however, we could see 
her lying down, she was off at speed acuross the field. 
[ now let two dogs loose, and galloped her in full 
sight for some six hundred yards : but she had a long 
start, and kept it. 

Suddenly I lost her and the dogs. The latter soon 
returned to me, and I thought we had lost the chase 
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altogether ; so I followed a small watercourse down 
into the nullah, putting a man up into a tree near 
me. When I got to the nullah, where my friend 
had taken post, we determined, as the people declared 
that she had never gone out of the dliall field, to heat 
it again, in line. We were both on horseback; but 
when we came to about the spot where I had last seen 
the tigress, 1 dismounted, and had not walked two hun- 
dred yards, when I heard the trooper who was riding 
behind my friend say, c< There she is, sir ! ” I ran 
across to my right in the direction the man pointed, 
calling to my friend to dismount quick. Before, 
however, he had come up, l saw the tigress crouched 
in the field, thirty yards ahead of me; and aiming 
steadily behind her shoulder, she sank dead, without 
a groan or a sound. The bullet had passed through 
her heart, and out at the other side of the body. In 
sinking, she turned her face to me, and got the 
second bullet in her neck. The rifle used was the 
two-grooved Wilkinson. My friend also fired and hit 
her, but she was a dead tigress the first shot. Length 
of skin ten feet six inches — a handsome animal. 

This is a simple tale of one killed with a single 
shot in the 'heart. A few days after this, when 
encamped some seven miles east of Aring, kubbnr, 
or report, of a tigress having killed a bullock, was 
brought in. Out I went alone. Twice I beat the 
nullah which she had dragged the bullock into with 
my pad elephant, and was walking alongside, about 

7 
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thirty yards off her, when up the tigress got, with a 
roar, drove the elephant hack, and went out at the 
other side of the nullah. On a sudden there was an 
awful shrieking, and I thought some one had been 
seized. I rushed through the nullah at the risk of 
my life, when 1 saw a wretch of a man high up a 
tree, shouting. However, he had seen which way 
the tigress went. 

The villagers, in a clump of one hundred men, 
were at a re spec table distance off' on the other side 
of the nullah, on a low hill. My elephant also was 
some fifty yards off on the other side. One villager 
was near me, and I told him to go round, and make 
the people on the other side shout. 1 was within 
twenty yards of the nullah, at the spot where the 
tigress was last seen, and I had scarcely spoken, 
when out she charged at the sound, her ears back, 
and at such a pace that her belly almost touched the 
ground. I shot her through the chest, but just too 
low for the heart, with the first barrel. This never 
turned her, and I fired the second barrel when she 
was within springing distance, at about five yards. 
This bit her in the inner corner of the right eye, 
went through her brain, crushing the bones of the 
back part of her skull to pieces, and out below her 
chest. The tigress swerved a little, passed me at 
about seven feet, went at undiminished speed for 
certainly forty \ ards, and then she lay on her belly 
extended. So marvellous did this seem to me, and 
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so lifelike did she then appear, that, having seized 
another rifle, I fired and hit her, the hall passing 
through her thigh and into her neck. Her skull is 
worth looking at, and defies all scepticism as to what 
tigers ran do after they arc shot through the brain. 
The >kin was eleven feet six inches. She was a very 
long, active animal, and light-coloured, with the pluck 
of her sex. 

I do not remember ever aiming at a tiger’s head 
before, or shooting one in the brain. But I have 
shot a panther in that way, dead; and these animals, 
for tenacity of life, are much on a par, and of the 
same genus. I believe that anatomists have tried 
experiments with reference to the brain of animals, 
and that eats and rabbits have lived a considerable 
time after the removal of a portion of the brain. 
Perhaps these experimentalists may be able to state 
what is the most deadly spot. I have laid open the 
brain of a wild boar with the sabre, exposing it for 
five or six inches, and the animal lias lived at least 
a minute after ; and, with the exception of emitting 
a sound between a groan mid a squeak, which wild 
hog rarely make, did not seem to care much about 
the wound. The bear, too, is very tenacious of 
life, and, being a cold-blooded animal, recovers from 
wounds that the tiger would die of. As I have 
before mentioned, his lungs are bis tender point ; 
having no sternum, or chest-bone to protect them. 


7—2 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIIE PANTHER. 

Panthers — Their Appearance — The Author’s too close Acquaint- 
ance with them — Their Ferocity — Adventures: some nearly 
fatal. 

In this chapter I propose to treat of the panther, 
an animal of the feline species, with retractile claws, 
in its habits a good deal like the tiger, hut preying 
upon smaller cattle — generally on goats or sheep 
— but quite powerful enough to kill a full-grown 
cow or bullock, and the largest deer in the forest. 
His length, including his tail, I lune never seen 
above eight feet two inches, and more commonly 
seven and a half. He is often taken for the leopard 
of India, which is of the dog species, having the 
foot and toe-nails of that animal, and not the re- 
tractile claw of the feline genus. 

The spots on the skin of the panther arc in the 
shape of a rose : the yellow, or tawny colour of the 
skin being visible in the centre of the black, and 
the black only becoming a distinct spot towards the 
extremities of the animal, and on his back. The 
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body, or ground-colour of the leopard, is much 
lighter than that of the panther, and the hlaek 
marks upon him are distinct round spots. The 
animals are tpiite different in their habits and 
nature. The panther is a most formidable animal, 
though not nearly so big as, nor above one- 
third the Aveight of, a tiger, lie is quite powerful 
enough to kill a man ; and is much more courageous 
in his attack and defence than the tiger. lie has 
constantly been known, unprovoked, to attack men, 
and kill them in tlu* jungle; and he comes into 
the villages, and even into tlu* houses, and carries 
children out of them. 

The leopard of India is tamed and used for hunt- 
ing the antelope on the plains. I lis speed, for a short 
distance, is superior to that of any known animal : as 
may he supposed, since, in the space of a few hounds, 
he can catch an antelope who has had a start of 
usually a hundred yards of him. This great speed, 
however, is only for a short distance. lie can be 
ridden and speared, if the ground is pretty favour- 
able* f« ■>r the horse: though this is not common. 

To return to the panther, an animal with which 
I have Mjinetimes had an almost too intimate acquaint- 
ance ; inasmuch as a wounded one rode* on the n'iido 
hor^e with me, somewhat in the fashion in which 
ladies and gentlemen used to ride pillion: and another 
sprang upon, and seized by the neck, a shikaree 
camel which I was riding. I once speared and killed 
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a small one off' horseback : and have shot thorn when 
in the act of springing upon me; and once I was 
severely wounded by an immense male panther. 
The tale will be found In Its proper place. 

It is not an uncommon thing for panthers to take up 
their abode in the large drains, in cantonments which 
are near jungles, where there are rocks and shelter 
for them. At Bolarurn, near Uy drab ad, in 1848, 1 
killed two panthers which, having been washed out 
of a large drain, bad taken shelter in my garden. 
In the middle of the day they broke from this, 
and, crossing the road, went into the garden of 
another officer. The first was found in the creepers 
growing round the well of the garden. Tie was 
disposed of in two shots, and fell dead close to the 
house. The second — and it was some months after- 
wards — took shelter in the corner of tin* garden, 
among some thick shruhs. When I went in to 
look for him, the first, thing I saw was a very 
large Persian eat, belonging to my friend and neigh- 
bour; and I called out in a jocose manner, u Your 
Persian cat lias been mistaken for the panther.” How- 
ever, on being assured that the panther had been 
last seen there, I again went into the hushes, and 
to my astonishment saw the panther crouched, with 
her head between her paws, and the huge Persian 
cat, with all his bristle* set, walking up and down 
like a sentry a yard before her. The panther, imme- 
diately on seeing me, crawled into a thick hedge. 
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where I broke her back, and finally disposed of her. 
A favourite report for these animals is a sendbund, 
or date-grove, inhabited by wild hog, the fiesh of 
which they seem to be particularly fond of. It 
affords them also a shelter, from which it is very 
difficult to dislodge them. 

In 1850, near Ilingolce, I was beating a send- 
bund for hog, and being quite ignorant of the vici- 
nity of any other game, had sent my head shikaree, 
with the only rifle out with me, to the farther end 
of the Muidbund, to mark. I had scarcely beaten 
two hundred yards when some coolies shouted out, 
u IIere is a panther! ” I galloped round to the spot ; 
and, having a gun loaded with shot with me, for 
the purpose of shooting a peafowl for dinner, 1 
rolled down two bullets into the barrels over the 
shot. The men pointed to a bush just across a 
small nullah, or ravine, in which they insisted that 
the panther was, and that they saw him at that 
moment. It is not difficult for the person who sees 
an animal move to keep sight of even a panther 
after he lias crouched; but the most practised (‘ye 
cannot discover these animals after they have ceased 
moving : their colour is so similar to the ground and 
bush that they are in. There was no mistake, how- 
ever. For 'while intently peering into the hush, out 
sprang the panther, which I shot behind the shoulder, 
but did not stop. A native officer out with me, 
having a pad elephant, that is, an elephant without 
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a howdah on, and the identical one which upset 
liis riders in the midst of the tigers, as before men- 
tioned, begged me to get up on the elephant to 
recover the panther. 

The jungle was very thick, composed of babliool- 
treos and high grass, interspersed with date bushes. 
So I acceded to the proposal ; and my heavy rifle 
having come up, and the native officer being armed 
with a spear, wo rode on the pad crossways. I put 
up the panther immediately ; and fortunately, before 
the elephant could see her, broke her back. Directly 
the shot was fired the elephant turned tail, and 
rushed into a deep and muddy ravine, where she 
was brought up sufficiently for us to slide off on 
to the hank. 

The native officer, a very courageous man, insisted 
on going on horseback with his spear, and circled 
round the hush where l had last seen the panther. 
Whilst he was doing this, I had scanned the bush 
carefully ; and seeing the panther lying dead in the 
middle of it, pulled her out by the tail. Returning 
to camp, and wishing to try the courage of a fresh 
Aral), I supported the dead panther upon some 
stones, and rode the horse over her. In the after- 
noon of the same day, I again proceeded to beat 
another sondbund in the neighbourhood, out of which 
having started some hog, I speared and killed one 
that came out on my side. Some had broken on the 
other side, where there were the native officer and 
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another horseman. Shortly after this, a shikaree 
hoy ran out of the scndbund, and told me that lie 
had seen an animal with a long tail, hut that lie did 
not know whether it was a tiger or a panther. I 
told him to run hack to the line of heaters, and order 
them to make a great noise ; and, exchanging my 
spear for a double rifle, 1 galloped on ahead to the 
end of the thick part of the scndbund, and waited 
there for a shot. Some markers waved their hands 
to show that the animal had gone on nj> the bed of 
therher. 

I again started in that direction, when, hearing a 
shout behind me, I looked and saw an immense pan- 
ther, more like a small tiger, quietly trotting out 
towards a herd of bullocks, which were about two 
hundred yards distant. These were in a plain inter- 
spersed with hushes. As I came uj) to the panther, 
he crouched in one of them, and I galloped past him, 
and stood at about fifteen yards from him, and, 
though the hush was not a large one, could not see 
the animal. After a couple of minutes lie hounded 
out, hut not towards me. However, though the horse 
was not very steady when I first put up the rifle, I 
made a lucky shot and crippled the brute behind, 
which induced him to stop in another hush a short 
way ahead. Beyond us was babhool jungle, with 
grass and some other bushes. My people came up, 
and dismounting, as the horse was not steady to fire; 
off, though a first-rate hog-lranter, I stood on the 
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jungle side of the panther, to intercept him and pre- 
vent him getting into it. The valiant elephant of 
the morning was also coining up with the heaters, 
and I directed the mahout (or elephant driver) to 
heat the panther out towards me. Directly the ele- 
phant approached the bush, the panther, with one 
hound, was on her hack, catching hold of the back- 
hone with his teeth ! 

I could not shoot for fear of hitting the elephant, 
which turned tail to bolt, fortunately shaking the 
panther off w hen she swung round. I now fired and 
hit him a second time, and told the dog-boy to let go 
the dogs on him. The fresh Arab that I had in the 
morning, just then coining up, 1 jumped on his back, 
with the light double-barrel gun instead of the heavy 
rifle, and, hearing my favourite dog baying the pan- 
ther in the jungle ahead, shouted to the native officer 
who just galloped up, to follow the dog. I also, 
after galloping some three hundred jards, caine up, 
and in reply to my question, “ Where is the pan- 
ther ?” the dull ud ar said, “.He was hero this minute,” 
pointing in front of him. The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when the panther, with a roar, 
sprang upon my horse from the left side, and, before 
I could get the gun round, was hanging on to his 
quarters with his claws. The horse, who had been 
utterly careless till then, now sprang forward, bound- 
ing as high as his head ; and, after some successive 
lashes out with his hind-leg>, kicked the panther off. 
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His open mouth was all this time within a foot of 
my loins, and I eoulcl do nothing ; for in such close 
quarters a gun was perfectly useless against an 
animal behind me, and it was as much as I could 
do to keep in the saddle. Before I could wheel my 
horse, the panther had again hidden himself, but the 
dufladar had kept sight of him. Dismounting, and 
sending the wounded horse down to the river, and 
ordering all the people, except my own shikarees, 
out of the jungle, 1 took up a position a few yards 
from the hush where the panther lay. In vain I 
fired into this, to induce him to conn' out ; then 
loaded the gun with shot, and instructed the duffudar 
to gallop by, tiring into the bush, in the hopes that, 
as lie was so fond of horses, lie might lie induced to 
come out, when I should be abb* to kill him with the 
rifle. This did not succeed. My favourite dog came 
up to the bush, and the panther, without exposing 
more than his fore-leg, knocked him over, with a 
blow which opened his shoulder, and laid bare the 
bone of his fore-leg down to the toes. 

The poor dog shrank back to me, and, dragging 
him away by the neck, I sent him also down to the 
water at the river. I fired repeatedly into the bush, 
at what I thought was the panther; and, hearing a 
deep growl, fancied that at length I must have given 
him a death-wound. Walking up, however, and, 
looking into the bash, I found that the panther \\ as 
not in it. 
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At this moment we heard a shriek in the distance. 
I told the duff iidar to gallop to the spot, and shouted 
for my own horse. Before lie came up, I saw against 
the western sky, where was the only light, from the 
sun having set, the figure of a man running. I 
mounted and galloped to the spot, where I found the 
dufludar with his horse wounded. It appeared that, 
on coming up, he shouted out to the man that was on 
the ground, tk Where is the panther?” The reply 
to this was, “ Don’t you see he is eating me?” It 
was so dark that the dufludar did not remark that 
the panther was lying on the man, chewing his arm. 
When he saw this, and turned to spear the panther, 
being afraid of spearing the man, lie missed the 
animal, which then clawed his horse; but as the 
panther was badly wounded, the horse was not much 
hurt. In vain 1 looked for the animal. It had be- 
come quite dark ; and after having collected the 
wounded animals, and sent to the village to have the 
wounded man taken into cantonments, we returned 
to the tents. 

At daybreak next morning, I first went to the 
village, to see if my orders had been obeyed regard- 
ing the wounded man. They had not : the excuse 
was that they could not get, a charpoy, or bed to 
carry him on. Thh was now procured, and I saw 
the man started for Ilingolee. The poor fellow was 
a barber travelling from one village to another along 
the road. II is bad fortune was to be seen by the 
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wounded panther, after lie had been dislodged from 
the bush, and he fell upon, and would then have 
killed him, had not we heard his shriek, and the 
duffudar come up and rescued him. I was in hopes, 
from the man being untouched by the claw, though 
severely bitten on the right arm and shoulder, that 
he would get over it; but on the eighth day the 
wounds mortified, and he died in hospital. The 
worst part of it is, that though this large panther 
was so badly wounded that he remained in the 
jungle, to which I tracked him the next morning, 
for a full month after this, killing any *tray calf or 
animal that went near him, 1 never recovered nor saw 
him again. He must have been severely wounded, 
from the quantity of blood found in the budies. 
Four animals wounded, and a man so severely in- 
jured that lie died from it, are a pretty good proof of 
the desperate fighting propensities of the large pan- 
ther oflndia; called by the natives Taindwah,and Horn 
hueha, correctly; and very often, erroneou.dv, Ihigli, 
and Shair — which properly mean the royal tiger. 

It is rare to find the panther in ground where you 
can sjtfear him oif horseback ; and I should not adv ise 
you to attempt it, unless mounted on a very active and 
courageous horse, and with a very keen spear in 3 our 
hand. The skin of the animal is » o very loose 011 his 
body, that it is very difficult, except at full speed and 
with a finely pointed spear, to run him through. The 
skin gives so much to the weapon, that the point is 
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apt. to run round the body between the skin and the 
flesh, and the panther will make good his spring 
under these circumstances. In riding him, you must 
be prepared for his suddenly stopping, and crouching 
as the lior.se comes up to him. If you then fail to 
spear him through, in all probability he will bound 
on y oil when you have passed. Ilis hind-legs, being 
the springs, are in this position doubled up ready be- 
neath the animal ; and the bound he can take from 
thus crouching is much farther than the size of the 
animal would lead you to suppose possible. Should 
you ever be in such a dilemma as within the grasp of 
a panther, your shikar knife in his heart is the most 
likely thing to relieve you. For some time after the 
above story, 1 had but little acquaintance with 
panthers. 

' In 1852, 1 speared and killed a small one off 
horseback; and in the same year, I brained and 
killed one with a single ball. He was sitting at the 

o 

mouth of his cave, looking at me, about eight feet 
off In 1854, being at Mominabad in the Deccan, I 
killed five panthers and a leopard, on foot or horse- 
back, within six miles of cantonments, in a short space 
of time; not, however, without sundry narrow escapes 
and some good fights. 

I have mentioned belbre that the panther preys a 
good deal on the wild hog in the jungle; but the big 
boar of the sounder laughs at a family of panthers. 
This was shown by the following circumstance. One 
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day at Mominahad, a trooper., employed to look alter 
some prass rumnahs belonging to the cavalry, came 
to me and reported that he had just seen, from the 
top of a hill, a. large boar with four full-grown pan- 
thers round him, but afraid to attack, and that even- 
tually the boar passed through them. I went out 
the next day to heat the low thick jungle, composed 
of hushes and high grass, where they had been seen. 
It was between hills too steep to ride tin* hog, so my 
attraction was the panthers. Putting in a lot of beaters 
with all the noisy instruments that I could collect, I 
instructed them to beat to the other end, where 1 had 
placed myself. When the beaters bad driven up to 
within an hundred yards of me, one of them trod 
upon the tail of the largo male panther. Fortunately 
for the man, the panther was so gorged, that lie did 
not turn upon him ; but, moving only a few yards, 
again crouched; and a non-commissioned officer with 
me, who was on horseback, and used to shikar, kept 
his eye on him. 

The heaters climbed trees all round, and called to 
me to come and shoot him. The grass was higher 
than mv head, and there was no seeing at all, until I 
got on the back of my little shooting horse. The 
man who had seen him, kept pointing with his spear 
to the spot, which was close to us. After a long 
time I caught the twinkle of the panther's eye, about 
two guns’ length from my horse’s head. Putting rny 
rifle almost between his ears, I brained the panther : 
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the ball hitting him between the eyes. Death was 
instantaneous. lie measured seven feet six inches 
long, and was a seven years’ old panther. The 
natives calculate the age of the panther by the 
number of lobes of the liver, and I believe they 
are correct. This had seven lobes. I now beat the 
patch of jungle, proceeding in a line with the beaters. 
Six times I put up one of the younger panthers — a 
three years old animal. But, owing to the great 
height of the grass, I never could get a shot at him. 
Tlie last time, he was put up after the line of beaters 
had passed him, by a man who, having quietly sat 
down under a tree, was coining along behind the line, 
and by chance struck the panther on the back, who 
returned it Villi a blow from his paw, one claw only 
of which caught the man in the face. The wound, 
though only a touch, swelled in a minute as big as 
an egg. This alarmed the rest of the people, and 
l could not perMuide them to beat out the animal: 
so 1 returned to my tent. 

Being thus foiled, owing to the great height of the 
grass, 1 made up a double riding-saddle for one of 
my camels, and shortly after proceeded to the same 
jungle; considering that now , being high enough to 
see over the grass, I should be able to bag the rest of 
the panthers. Instructing the men to beat as before, 
with plenty ot noise, I placed myself with the camel 
at some distance in front of them. Scarcely had 
they commenced, w hen a leopard was started, and- 
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I made a very good shot, hitting him in the hind 
quarters as he passed me. Following him up by his 
blood, I got another snap shot at him in the grass, 
when a horseman, who was in a line with the beaters, 
railed out to me that he saw the leopard. I came on, 
directed hy tin* mail, and thinking that I was just 
about to put up the leopard, when a large female 
panther, with one bound, sprang at and caught the 
camel hy the throat. I could not shoot on account 
of the camel's neck, lint the camel, which was a 
very line, powerful beast, struck off the panther with 
his fore-legs, and then commenced jumping up and 
down, in a manner most ludicrous to every one but 
myself and my shikaree Mangkalee, who was sitting 
on the hind seat of tin* saddle. One of the nose- 
ropes, which are the driving reins of the camel, 
broke ; and this happening close upon the edge of a 
stony ravine, concealed by high grass, I bethought 
myself of jumping off into a soft bush. Mangkalee, 
not being in the habit of sticking so tight as 1 
am, could not keep his seat, and was pitched, gun 
and all, to a considerable distance. While this w as 
going on, my spur — for I always ride in spurs — 
catching in the soft cloth of the saddle, prevented 
my jumping clear of the animal, in front of whose 
neck I wras thrown. I conclude he thought that 
the panther was again upon him, for he struck 
me witli his fore-leg ; by which blow I was so 
crushed, that I had three ribs broken. My rifle 
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was pitched I knew not where. As I lay on the 
ground, I drew my sword, determining to carve 
either the camel or the panther, as the case might 
require. Both, however, had disappeared in the 
jungle. I was severely hurt, but crawled out and 
got under a tree. 

Afraid to put the [beaters again into this jungle 
with so savage a panther in it, I sent and collected 
all the village cattle from the neighbouring grazing 
grounds. Some five hundred animals were driven 
into the grass; while I was propped up against a 
tree, rifle in hand, to shoot the panther. After a 
short time, there was a rush of the cattle ; and 
literally riding on their backs, bounding over and 
over them, hut without time to strike any, broke two 
panthers. I could not lire on account of the cattle. 
But let me recommend this plan for driving either a 
savage tiger or panther, in preference to putting in 
heaters. The panthers are themselves so scared by 
the rush of so many cattle, that the}' rarely injure 
any of diem. 

The panthers took up the hill side. I tried in 
vain, owing to the injuries I had received, to mount 
my shooting horse, who became rather excited, and 
wished to follow the chase. A horseman, however, 
intercepted the smaller panther, which went to ground 
in a large hole, i rom this, for a long time, I tried 
to dislodge liirn, but was obliged to return to the 
tents. The next morning, while I was going back 
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to cantonments to have my ribs set, my people 
smoked this panther to death, and dug him out of 
the hole. Twenty-two days after this, though very 
sore and stiff from the broken ribs, I started for 
Yeldali, the village near the jungle, and beat for the 
panthers. At about the same spot where I had shot 
the large male the first day, the female, who had 
jumped upon the camel, was roused. She com- 
menced the attack hy running at a coolie, who fell 
over, and she gave him one shake hy the hack and 
passed on. Fortunately the man had a great deal 
of clothing on, so was not much hurt. She then 
came out at me, lashing her tail, and looking very 
vicious. I had placed myself on the path which led 
to the hill, by which she escaped on the former day: 
and seeing that I would not move, she charged up to 
about twenty yards, when her heart failed her, and 
1 shot her through the fore-arm, close to the shoulder. 
I then slipped two dogs upon her, one of which ran 
wild ; the other, my favourite panther-dog, three times 
seized her, and was beaten off ; but eventually rolled 
over, locked with the panther. A courageous horseman 
with me speared her, and I rail down and finished 
her with two bullets through the chest. This was a 
proper vicious beast — a female seven years old. On 
every occasion she commenced the attack. Some 
time after this, I killed another panther with a single 
ball, while going at full speed, at about a hundred 
yards before me. This made up the four that had 
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been seen round the big boar, and reported by the 
trooper. 

Not long after this I was proceeding through the 
famous Bootinaut eorree, and not half a mile from 
cantonments, when T saw a panther eating a cow. 
She was some two hundred yards off. I jumped off 
my horse, with my heavy rifle, and ran, concealing 
myself in the bushes as much as possible ; but when 
1 was about a hundred yards from the spot, the 
panther, which was a female, started off for the hill 
side. The first shot was a lucky one, hitting her 
behind, but without breaking bones ; and the big dog 
was slipped at her. I followed. But on the steep 
hill-side, the saddle — from the girths being loose — 
nearly turned round, and I relinquished the horse. 
The dog, in the meantime, brought the panther to 
bay in a bush, from which the first large stone dis- 
lodged her, and my next shot killed. Looking at 
the slain cow, a large piece from the hind quarters 
of which had been eaten, and then looking at the 
slain figure of this panther, which was a small one, 
1 felt convinced that she was not the slayer of the 
cow, but had only come in for the feast procured by 
a larger animal. This was confirmed, also, by some 
large holes in the throat of the cow : holes almost 
big and deep enough to have been made by the tooth 
of a tiger. 

I then remembered that a short time before this 
some grass in the rumnah having caught fire, a native 
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came and told me that lie had seen a tiger and a 
panther go out of it. About twenty days after this 
occurrence, I was proceeding by the same correo, 
and thought I might just as well beat a small patch 
of thorny and very thick jungle, chiefly formed ot 
the alorinsa supcrba , which beautiful creeper grows 
wild in the jungles of India. I was lame, from my 
horse having fallen on me on sheet rock, while trying 
to ride hog in these impassable eorrees. 1 dismounted, 
however, and stood at one end, while the beaters beat 
iij > to me. Suddenly, out dashed an immense pan- 
ther, which 1 saw at intervals only, going through 
the bushes, and missed with both barrels. They 
wore snap shots, lie kept along the slope of this 
hill, scarcely ever showing himself: but, letting the 
tw’o dogs loose, 1 mounted, and galloped along at 
the bottom in the bed of the river. After a good 
deal of dodging about, the dogs brought him to bay, 
at about a hundred and fifty feet above me. 

It was a long time before I could get a shot at 
him, though lie kept knocking the dogs over when- 
ever they attempted to go into the bush where he 
was. At length he exposed himself; and my first 
barrel sent its ball through hi.> ribs, upon which lie 
broke cover. The second barrel broke his left fore- 
arm, and this brought him up in a large and very 
thick cactus-bush. Being too lame to climb up this 
steep rocky place without much pain, 1 sent up my 
two shikarees and another man, w'ith spears, instruct- 
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ing them to get up well above him, keeping their 
spear points down, and read}' ; and if they could see 
the panther from that spot, I would come up, and 
shoot him. They went up, and called me to come 
and do so. When I got up, I could not see the 
panther at all, though he was not above fifteen feet 
from me. There were the dogs exhausted, with 
their tongues out of their mouths, and badly wounded ; 
and had it not been for their brass collars, it is 
possible one of them might have been taken for the 
panther. While my shikaree was saying, “ There 
lie is, don’t you see him?” and I replying, “No,” 
the panther, crawling to the edge of the bush, was 
in the act of springing upon me, showing the whole 
of his teeth. I had but just time to fire. The ball 
went through his mouth, and out through his lower 
jaw. It turned him ; and with the next barrel, I 
rolled him over, dead. 

This was the very largest panther I had then killed, 
or indeed seen ; being seven feet nine inches long, 
and his head more like the head of a small tigress 
than of a panther. lie was, doubtless, the slayer 
of the cow. This fight had lasted half an hour. 
My poor dog. Shairoo, had between forty and fifty 
wounds upon him. The brass band and the steel spikes 
of the collar were divided, and marked all over with 
the panther’s teeth. This collar had no doubt saved 
his life. From the effects of the wounds, the dog 
swelled next day to an enormous extent; and a large 
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swelling on his left side I was obliged to open with an 
abscess-lancet, to let out the matter. It was a month 
Indore he was well, and he carried the scars with 
him to his grave. Alas, poor Sliairoo ! he died in 
the prime of life, soon after I left India on leave, 
in IK, Vi : n noble specimen of a courageous dog 
and I shall think myself very fortunate if I ever get 
the like of him again. 

On the 2Ktli of December, 1H58, three of us, 
being mi held service at Simiriah, in the district of 
Cliindwarrah, and requiring something to improve 
our dinner, agreed to go out to shoot pea-fowl : it 
being reported that there was nothing else in the 
neighbourhood. I did not take my heavy rifle, nor 
my shikaree, who remained in camp, sore-footed. 
I had with mo a light-shot gun, loaded with shot, 
and a little revolver carbine. We had scarcely 
got to the ground, when the first thing that rushed 
out wa> a neelgai, or blue bull. We immediately 
started in pursuit, and after I had put a bullet into 
one of my barrels, we soon became separated from 
one another. I had crossed through the* hilly jungle 
to the other side; and while on horseback, at the 
edge of the jungle, I suddenly came upon two 
panthers. One was ail immense one : but before I 
could dismount, they had both entered the jungle, 
and gone up the hill. Hiding up to the top, I dis- 
mounted, and placing myself in about the position 
where I thought the panthers would come, I kept 
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the village shikaree with me, and directed the three 
heaters — all I had with me — to throw stones into 
the bushes from the other side of where I was 
standing. Almost immediately the" smaller panther 
of the two was roused, and putting her tail up in the 
air, she moved in my direction, when she stopped. 
I saw clearly the point of her left shoulder, hut not 
her head, and fired the barrel loaded with ball. She 
was some twelve yards distant, and fell apparently 
dead. I then fired the barrel with shot at her 
backbone, to make sure. To my astonishment, 
she got ii]) and went down the hill, every now 
and then falling forward. 1 saw her distinctly for 
sixty yards, and then loaded the gun again with one 
ball, and one shot-charge; for I could find no other 
bullet. 

Having warned the ullage shikaree to keep close 
behind me with the heavy spear lie had in hi> hand, 
I began to follow the wounded panther,* hut had 
scarcely gone twenty-fhe yards when one of the 
heaters, who was on high ground, beckoned to me, 
and pointed a little below him, and in front of me. 
There was the large panther sitting out, unconcealed, 
between two hushes, a dozen yards before me. I 
could not, however, see his head ; and, whilst I was 
thus delayed, he came out with a roar straight at 
me. I fired at his chest with a ball; and, as lie 
sprang upon me, the shot barrel was aimed at his 
head. In the next moment he seized my left arm 
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and tin* gun. Tims, not being able to use the gun 
as a club, T forced it, crosswise, into his mouth, 
lie bit the stock through in one place; and whilst 
his upper fangs lacerated m3’ arm and hand, the 
lower fangs went into the gun. I J is hind claws 
pierced my left thigh, lie tried very hard to throw 
me over. In the meanwhile the shikaree, wdio, had 
lie kept the spear before him, might have stopped 
the charge of the panther, had retreated some paces 
to the left, lie now, intend of spearing the panther, 
shouted out and struck him, u>ing the spear as a 
club. In a moment the animal was upon him, strip- 
ping him of my shikar bag, his turban, my revolving 
rifle, and the spear. The man passed by me, hold- 
ing his wounded arm. 

The panther quietly crouched five paces in front 
of me. I knew my only chance was to keep my 
eve upon him. lie sat with all my despoiled pro- 
perty, stripped from the shikaree, around and under 
him. The first step I moved backwards, keeping 
my eye on the panther, 1 fell on ni} r back into 
a thorn bush, having slipped upon the rock. Here 
1 was still within one spring of the animal, who 
appeared, as far as I could see, to be not at all dis- 
abled by the fight. Nothing could have saved me 
had he again attacked ; but “ there’s a sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft,” to look out for the' life 
of the wild hunter. I retreated step by stop, my 
face still towards the foe, till I got to my horse. 
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and to the other heaters, who were all collected 
together some forty yards from the fight. 

I immediately loaded the gun with a charge of 
shot, and a hullet that I perchance found; and, 
taking my revolvin’ pistol out of the holster, and 
sticking it into my hell, determined to carry on the 
affair to its issue, knowing how rarely men recover 
from such wounds as mine. I was bleeding pro- 
fusely from large tooth-wounds in the arm; the 
tendons of my left hand were torn open, and I had 
five (daw-wounds in the thigh. The poor shikaree’s 
left arm was somewhat clawed up ; and, if the pan- 
ther was not killed, the superstition of the natives 
would go far to kill this man. Terribly frightened 
as he was, his wounds were not so had as mine. 
I persuaded my horse-keeper to come with me; and, 
taking the hog-spear lie had in his hand, we went 
to the spot where lay the weapons stripped from the 
shikaree. A few yards beyond them there crouched 
the huge panther. Again, I could not see his head 
very distinctly, hut fired deliberately behind his 
shoulder. In one moment lie was again upon me. 
I ga\ e him the charge of shot, as I supposed, in 
his face, hut had no time to take aim. The horse- 
keeper, instead of spearing, fell upon his back. In 
the next instant the panther got hold of my left 
foot in his teeth, and threw me on my back. I 
struck at him with the empty gun, and he seized 
the barrels in his mouth. This was his last effort. 
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I sprang up, and, seizing tlie spear from tlie horse- 
keeper, drove it with both haiul> through his side, 
and thus killed him. I immediately had my boot 
pulled oil’. My foot bled profusely. Fortunately, 
tlie wound was in the thin part of the foot, and 
not in tlu* instep or ancle: but the teeth had met. 
It was now dark; and bad I been un wounded, it 
would have been useless to attempt to search for 
the smaller wouuded panther. This male measured 
eight feet two inches, and was one of the largest 
and most determined panthers 1 have ever seen. In 
examining his body, 1 found that my first bullet 
had struck him in the throat, and gone nearly 
through him : tlie shot charge had cut off one of 
his fore-paws. In the second attack, the bullet 
bad gone under bis backbone and through his body : 
the shot charge had cut his other fore-paw almost 
to pieces. 

I am writing this account eight days after the 
accident, and I thank God that my wounds are 
doing well. I hope in another fortnight to go and 
find the pair to this panther, which then escaped 
me. The skin of the small panther, who was 
found dead, was taken into Chindwarrah. Just after 
we left, the animal was reported to have been killed 
a short distance from Simiriah. I have the skin. 
The ball is in the very spot I aimed at, and there 
is no doubt of its being the same animal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BEAR. 

Reasons why Dogs cannot be employed with advantage by the 
Sportsman in India — Bears — Their Appearance and Habits — 
Methods of spearing and limiting them — Adventures. 

One of the chief difficulties in recovering or finding 
game in India is the impossibility of using dogs. 
First, because dogs of high breeding, whether im- 
ported from Europe or horn in the country, cannot 
stand the sun. They become perfectly useless in the 
heat of the day, and if* you persevere in Liking them 
out, the sun kills them. In the next place, except 
very early in the morning, and in Bengal Proper, 
the ground becomes so very dry that an animal 
going over it leaves no scent. Hunting-dogs cannot 
be let loose to turn game out of jungle, as is com- 
monly the case in other countries, because the 
variety of game in India is such, that dogs would be 
continually led away by game which you were not 
at that time in pursuit of. For instance, you wish 
to beat a thick piece of grass jungle, into which you 
have tracked panthers or bears. You let slip your 
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dops, ami they have liardly gone into the place, 
when some kind of deer, such as the cheetal (spotted 
deer), chiekarah (goat, antelope, or ravine-deer, the 
gazelle of Arabia), the paliaree, kakur, or any other 
of a small kind, jumps up, and leads them clean 
away from the game you wish to lmnt. Perhaps a 
sounder of wild hog is roused, and every dog takes 
his own peculiar little pig. You hear a yelp and a 
groan; and on going down, you find your favourite 
dog, and the very host dog you have, nearly cut in 
two, with his entrails hanging out, from a wound 
inflicted by the hig hoar of the sounder. 

If you have let your dogs loose in thinner grass, 
they are continually chasing the antelope, which 
abounds in the plains of India, and which no dogs in 
the world can touch. 1 need scarcely add that the 
higher bred your hound is, the more difficult it is to 
prevent his being led away by every kind of game 
that starts in front of him. The scent of these deer 
is so strong in the thick grass, that the dogs are lost; 
and if out but one night, they fall a prey either to 
the panther, or the hyena, or the wolf of the forest. 
Probably, the best and most useful’ dogs are good 
terriers, bred in the country from English stock. 
They can be more easily replaced than any others, 
because the European soldier in India breeds them 
in his barracks ; and at most of the large stations you 
can procure a good one for a gold mohur, or thirty 
shillings. 
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A really fine and courageous dog of tlie mastiff 
kind, that will stand the sun, would he almost worth 
his weight in silver; for l»y letting him slip upon 
large game, when wounded, you would always 
recover it, and save yourself and men from accidents. 
If you keep dogs, I need scarcely say that you can 
only keep them in a good kennel, and you must 
never attempt, to keep them running loose about 
your compound, on account of the great number of 
mad dogs. I do not mean that you should not keep 
a single dog about the house; for if you have but 
one, this is the best plan. He is more likely to live 
and keep in health, than when tied up. I have kept 
dogs alive in this way lor many years. 

Among my many hair-breadth escapes, probably 
that from a mad dog which got into my bedroom at 
night, and attacked a favourite dog there, was about 
the narrowest. It was just before daylight in the 
morning, when the night-lamp was in its last 
flicker. I felt for my sword, which is usually my 
shikar sword, and is kept as sharp as a razor. This 
had been taken away to have a new scabbard made 
for it, and had been replaced bv one which had no 
edge. With this I jumped out of bed, and three 
times knocked down the dog, who attacked me. At 
length, he got under the bed, where I ran the 
sword through him. The dog lie had attacked went 
mad five weeks afterwards, and was destroyed. 

One of my most favourite pursuits in India was 
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bear-shooting on foot. There is quite enough dan- 
ger in it to yield excitement enough for any sports- 
man, a* the following anecdotes will show. Rut first 
it will be advisable to mention the kind of jungle 
this animal inhabits, as well as his peculiarities, and 
the method adopted to kill him. 

There is but one kind of bear in India, native to 
the plains. Ilis colour is a glossy black, hair very 
long and thick, but depending a good deal upon the 
kind of jungle lie inhabits. The length of his body, 
from his snout to the end of his tail, is usually about 
six feet. Six feet four inches and a half, is the largest 
bear I have ever killed, measured as he lay on the 
ground. The skin, after it has been taken off’, may 
be stretched six or eight inches longer; but thih is 
not a fair measurement. Ilis girth, round the 
biggest part of his body, would be four feet and a 
half. I have never weighed one, but I should think 
a full-grown male hear, in good condition, would be 
nearly three hundredweight. Ilis head and teeth 
are not nearly so powerful as a tigers, but his claws 
are most formidable weapons; those of the fore-paws 
being curved, and three inches long. The fore-arms 
and chest are very bulky and powerful, but he droops 
toward the hinder quarters, lie rarely stands upon 
his hind-legs, except to listen, or to look out. I have 
never seen a bear attack a man in this position, 
when on foot, but he will rise at his enemy when on 
horseback. 
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Tli o tuil is only three or four inches long, the body 
being about six feet. Therefore, ■when he does raise 
himself to his full length upon his hind-legs, which 
lie often does to intimidate the shikaree, he must 
stand between seven and eight feet high; and he has 
been known to kill a man with a single blow of his 
fore-paw. Their usual way of fighting among them- 
selws is by hugging and throwing themselves on 
their backs. If ym once get within the clasp of a 
bear, \oiir chance of release is but a very poor one. 
Your bunting-knife held to his chest will he the best 
defence. 

I do not believe that the animal is carnivorous, 
lie certainly does not kill for the sake of flesh; his 
principal food is the roots and fruits of the jungle, 
which vary according to the season of the year. 
Three of the most favourite are the mango, the hare 
— tor which he olimhs the trees and shakes the 
branches — and th6 mowa-borry, which is very abun- 
dant in many parts of India, and from which a strong 
liquor, or wine, is distilled by the natives. During 
the rainy season the bear commonly digs up the nest 
of the ants in the jungle, more especially of the 
white ants. 1 have shot him when covered with 
ants. Ilis huge claws and powerful fore-arms enable 
him to dig a hole sufficient almost to bury himself 
in, in a very short time. He is also a robber of every 
kind of cultivated fruit. lie ravages the sucar- 
canes, and climbs the trees for the honey of the bees. 
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The bear usually takes up his abode in rocks and 
caves, within a reasonable distance of his food. 
Except during the rainy season, and in very thick 
and shady jungles, lie is rarely to be found in the 
heat of the day. In fact, his very long and thick 
hair is given him by nature to enable him to lie* in 
deep and cold caves; and he rarely leaves Jus 
tinourite mountains which contain these abodes, 
except to satiate liis appetite on the more plentiful 
berries of the forest. 

Jlis scent is ven keen, as is shown by his broad 
and open nostrils. I?y this he discovers the nests of 
ants, many feet under ground, ilis sight, on the 
contrary, is very bad in the daytime; the eye very 
small ; the attitude with which he peers at you, 
when his nose has shown that, you are in his vicinity, 
is something a ery ludicrous. I think his hearing is 
not at all acute. The bear is most tenacious of life; 
and from bis being a cold-blooded animal, I believe 
he recovers, and very quickly, from very severe 
wounds. At the same time, he is \ory soft, tender, 
the least wound making him howl and roar most 
extravagantly. Remember, and bear it well in mind, 
that the deadly spot to shoot a bear is in the centre 
of wliat is called the horse-shoe, in his chest. This 
is a dirty white patch of that shape, and reaches 
from his throat to between bis fore-legs, a foot and a 
half deep, and a foot broad. A bullet in the ccntie 
of this goes to the lungs, and is fatal. This, then- 
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fore, is the shot, if the hoar is coining towards you ; 
and if he is going away in a direct line, a rifle 
ball, hitting him low down in the hack, will pass 
up towards his chest, and will also kill him. Any 
other shots but these are very uncertain, save, of 
course, the brain, if you are close enough to shoot 
for it. 

The flesh of the bear is, I believe, not at all bad 
eating, owing to the animal being a clean and sweet 
feeder. The lower class of the natives who live in 
the jungles used invariably to carry away all the 
flesh when T killed one. I never could bring myself 
to try it, as, when the animal is skinned, he looks 
like a huge and deformed man, with immense mus- 
cular arms and short leg^. The Mussulmans call 
him Adamzad, from his likeness to Adini (a man). 

The jungles inhabited by hears, as I have before 
mentioned, are general 1\ mountainous. You have, 
therefore, only to -*oareh about the eaves and rocks, 
and you will immediately discover if they are used 
by the bears. They are not, however, so easily got 
out of them ; and I need scarcely say that going into 
a cave, under ground and dark, even when the hole 
is large enough for a man to get into, is rather a 
dangerous business 

The plan I follow, after having assured myself 
that the eaves, or fissures of the rocks, arc frequented 
by bears, is to start before daylight, and place myself 
immediately above the cave, or on the path leading 
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to it. If there is but one path* and it commands 
a view of the jungle below, so that you can see the 
bears for some time before they get up to you, do 
not place yourself too near the cave, but take your 
stand some two hundred yards or so from it, on the 
path used by them; as the bear, unless you kill him 
with your first two shots, will get up to his cave and 
into it. You must be very early, for they retire to 
their caves at daylight, in many places. In secluded 
jungles they may sometimes come out at sunset, but 
on these occasions they sit just outside their caves 
before proceeding for their water and food. Hears, 
if they can be found on rideable ground, are to be 
killed oif horseback with the spear. But it i> to be 
remarked that horses which are not the least afraid 
of panthers or wild bogs, do not, like to go up to 
bears. As long as the bear is running away from 
them, they seem not to have any fear ; but when lie 
turns to the charge, lie is such an ugly brute, slinking 
his long hair, roaring, and snapping with hi< teeth, 
that a horse will rarely go lip to him, especially alone. 
I am not aware whether this pursuit has been fol- 
lowed in Upper Ilindoostan, or other parts of India, 
but a friend of mine has speared a gre.it many in the 
Deccan. I have myself killed only two off horse- 
back ; one of these I rode for, and took the spear, 
the other was in a thick jungle. I speared him in 
the hack under my stirrup. The point of my spear 
went forward into his chest. In this position I held 
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lnm for the other man, with whom I was riding, to 
come up. llis horse, however, would have nothing 
to say to the hear ; and as the hear clawed my horse 
in the scuffle, I pricked him with the spur, and, pass- 
ing on, took out my spear. 

The hoar, a, large male above six feet high, rolled 
down into the ravine below, stone dead. Hereafter, 
however, you will see that attempting to spear a bear 
in jungle is not always to lie done with impunity. 
1 have always held the opinion that two determined 
and courageous men, in the habit of looking danger 
in the face, can spear and kill on foot the biggest 
hear that was over bred in India ; hut the spear must 
he of a much stouter kind than the commonly used 
hog-spear. The hunters must he armed also with 
the shikar knife, before described. The shaft of the 
spear must not he longer than six and a half or seven 
feet, and the bamboo must be a tried and proved 
one. Even if you are inclined to try this, let me 
advise you to have a third person with a rifle ready. 
He must be a good shot, and he directed only to fire 
should either of the spoarsmen he seized. His shoot- 
ing, then, must be very good, for everything will 
depend upon it. 

In attempting, however, to spear a bear on foot, 
you should assure yourself that there is but one hear, 
or that it is a female with small young ones. A 
single male bear would rarely attack men armed, 
and thus you would not he able to bring him to close 
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quarters with a spear. But a female bear, in defence 
of her young, will attack anything, especially if she 
cannot carry the young away with her. I have never 
seen more than four hears together at one time, and 
those evidently of one family. I have a great many 
times seen and killed two or three of a family. They 
are, however, very nearly gregarious ; for a friend 
of mine once saw and counted seven hears walking 
out of one cave. 

As I said before, therefore, you had better be 
careful, in attacking them with spears, to be sure 
that there is but one hear in the place. Tackle him, 
then, by setting a couple of little terriers at him, and 
then tight him with the spear. Holding this opinion 
w ith reference to spearing bears on foot, I constantly 
proposed to my shikaree friends to try it. However, 
either an opportunity did not present itself, or no 
one was willing to try it; and the only bear I ever 
killed with a spear, on foot, was a female which I 
had wounded with her young one. It w as thus : — 

In 1848, while stationed at Bolarum near Hydra- 
had in the Deccan, I used to employ the villagers 
in the neighbouring rocky hills to bring me infor- 
mation when they saw hears return to their caves ; 
and as they always received a present on these occa- 
sions, they sat upon the rocks at daylight to look 
out for them. I w r as laid up with a sprained ancle 
from a fall, when a man came running in from 
Pochunpillee, only five miles distant, to say that 
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lie had marked a large bear go into the caves. I 
immediately started for the spot, and having placed 
a lot of heaters at one entrance to shout, and so 
drive the bear out, 1 stood at the other, ready to 
shoot him when he bolted. This was quite success- 
fill, and out he went. T fired three balls at him 
within the first twenty-five yards; but from my 
not seeing the deadly part to fire at, he went on 
in spite* of the wounds. I followed him by his 
hlood; but being very lame, and with a slipper 
fastened round my afflicted foot, when I came to 
the next mass of rocks 1 sat at the bottom, telling 
my people to carry on the track. They had scarcely 
gone on a hundred yards from me, when they 
beckoned to me to eome up, and pointing down 
through the crevice of the rock, showed me what 
l thought was the wounded bear. 1 fired, and heard 
my bullet hit; but to my astonishment out went 
two bears from below me. One of them almost 
immediately rolled over; and the other (which is 
very common with bears) stopping to condole with 
him, I fired at, and knocked over. Before I could 
load my rifle, the smallest bear of the* two got up 
and entered a large jaekal-eartli, on the other 
side ot the rock. The other hear also began wan- 
dering about as if looking for something. There 
were several coolies—- natives of the jungles, who 
carry matchlocks, and are great shikarees — out with 
me ; and I thought that hy telling them to go and 
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fire at this other bear, the noise would put up out 
of the hole the one that was (dose to me. 

The coolie, who valiantly approached the larger 
bear, was immediately charged, and bolted up to 
me, raying, ^ The bear is not wounded at all; you 
had bettor come and shoot it yourself, if you want 
it." 1 therefore went down, and fired another shot. 
Then taking a short spear, and thinking this would 
be a good opportunity of trying the feat of spearing 
a bear, 1 brought the point to the front. The bear 
charged down from thirty yards at full gallop, 
directly she saw me, and I stopped her with a 
spear in the withers. 1 had before this told my 
shikaree, who had my gun in his hand, that 1 
would spear this bear, and that lie was on no account 
to shoot, unless the bear got bold of me in the 
scuffle. Directly the bear received the spear, she 
throw herself on her back, and 1 was not strong 
enough to hold her down. The shaft of the spear 
being made of the ground-rattan, or cane, >\as not 
stiff enough to bear her weight. The bear disen- 
gaged herself, and before I could straighten the 
spear again, rushed upon me. The crooked shaft 
prevented me from spearing straight, and the blade 
passed only through the side. She very nearly 
caught me round the waist, but 1 drew out the 
spear, and as she again charged in blind fury, I 
allowed her to pass me, in doing which I sent the 
spear in, behind her shoulder. As usual, she threw 
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herself vi] )Oii lier back. My shikaree, with the rest 
of the men, had bolted. I was lame, and, if I had 
any intention of running, could not have done so. 
As the bear, however, performed the usual feat 
of rolling over on her back, she exposed the horse- 
shoe on her chest ; and, before she could recover 
herself, putting my right hand and shikar knife 
between her fore-paws, I sheathed it in lier heart, 
killing her dead. This was about the most delicious 
blow I ever dealt. 

Proceeding to the hole where the other hear had 
entered, and cutting a long banyan-polo from a 
neighbouring burr-tree, 1 removed a small piece 
ot stone on the opposite side of the entrance ; then, 
having this long stick introduced through the hole, 
the coolies stirred up the hear inside. 

I sat mvselt outside the cave, and immediately 
over the hole. The hear, after a long and vain 
attempt to battle with the long pole, at length came 
out, and I killed him with a ball in his hack, beiim 
so close that his hair was set alight. Here then 
was the secret of the female bear being so savage, 
for this was her young one — about two years old. 
The male bear was brought in dead two days after- 
wards. 1 bus, in a couple ot hours, I had had prettv 
good sport. 

The temper ot bears is very uncertain, and seems 
to be affected by the season of the year, as well as 
the kind of jungle they are found in. In the Nag- 
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pore province they grow very large and savage, 
constantly killing and wounding men. In other 
parts of India I have found the natives most averse 
to showing me their haunts, as they said, “ We can 
get up a tree to avoid a tiger, hut a hear will follow 
a man up a tree, and there is then no avoiding him/’ 
The female hear has, I believe, never more than 
two young ones at a time. She takes them out 
with her almost immediately they an* horn, earn- 
ing them on her hack when she is alarmed, or when 
they are tired. 1 do not know whether they are 
horn blind; but I have certainly seen them with 
their mother when they have not been more than 
a foot high, and as big as a moderate-sized spaniel. 
The male hear does not appear to he very courageous 
in defence of his family. The only time I have 
known him attack, unprovoked, when in company 
with a female bear, was on the following occasion. 
I was marching in the Nagpore district, and had 
gone to a village for the purpose of looking after 
a tiger which w*as said to have killed four people ; 
the last, an unfortunate woman, regarding whom 
the villagers told the following ridiculous story ; — 
A lot of them were cutting grass. A tiger jumped 
upon, and carried away the woman. The husband 
collected the villagers, and followed him. The tiger 
kindly bit off* one arm, and left it. Continuing to 
carry on the woman, lie then bit off a leg and left 
it ; and so, eating and carrying, the tiger went on. 
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The disconsolate husband at length picking up the 
remains, brought them in and burnt them ! I ex- 
amined the sandy nullahs in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage, but could only find the marks of a large pan- 
ther; which animal, being described as constantly 
coming into the village* at night, I believe was the 
slayer of the woman. After great difficulty I pur- 
chased two calves: these wretched villagers objecting 
to sell anything that is to be tied up for a tiger, 
even though men are being killed around their 
village. 

The calves were tied up on either side of the 
village, but without being killed; and 1 at length 
determined to go and sit for the tiger among the 
rucks. It was on a Sunday morning, and I arrived 
just at daylight. The spot commanded a look-out 
for miles over the jungle, and it was the season 
w hen the mown berry w as ripe — the mouth of March. 
At length we saw two bears at about a mile off. 
These animals are so black that they are visible 
at very great distances in the jungle. 

It being Sunday, a day on which I never go out 
shikaring, and had only on this occasion come for 
the purpose of shooting what I supposed was a man- 
eater, I whispered as much to my shikarees, and said 
that l would not shoot the bears to-day. I saw that 
they were coming up to the cave over which I was 
sitting ; and thus, in order that I fnight not be 
tempted to fire at them, I sat a little farther back, 
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and heard them come in beneath me, I was not 
aware at this time that the hears in the Nagpore 
pro\ineo were so vicious, and that they destroyed 
as many human beings as the tigers. The report 
from one district — the Racpore district of Nagpore 
province — stated that in the year 1855-6, more than 
a hundred and fifty people had been killed by bears 
and tigers. Had T known this, I should not have 
spared these. I sat up for a long time, until I knew 
that there was no chance of the tiger returning ; anti 
marking well the situation of the caves, I returned, 
intending to bag the Sunday hears on Monday. 

The next morning, accordingly, I went out, sat till 
about eight o'clock, and I saw no sign of them. 
About that time, there passed some neelgai. These 
are the largest, deer in India: properly translated, 
blue cattle , for they have the horn of the bullock, only 
smaller, and the limbs of a deer. The bull, who, 
when old is of a dark greyish blue, is a very hand- 
some and bulky animal, measuring fourteen hands 
two inches at the shoulder, and perhaps more. The 
cows of the herd are of a much lighter colour. 
They live together in herds of from five to fifteen, 
rarely exceeding the latter number. 

The blue bull of this herd stood at least two 
hundred and fifty yards from me. So, there being 
no chance of either the tiger or bears, I put up the 
third sight of the Wilkinson rifle, and shot him in 
the shoulder. He did not fall, hut went away lame, 
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and wan found dead at the water in the evening. 
The range of rocks extended to the other side of 
the hill where I had seen the hears ; and in the 
afternoon 1 searched them, but in vain. Just 
before sunset, the villager out with me pointed to 
some low rocks at a distance, where, though there 
were no eaves, he stated the tiger sometimes was 
seen. 

I had made up my mind that it was a panther. So 
v hen I came to the foot of the rocks, which were low, 
and in many parts <piite rideable, I left my mare and 
spear under a tree at some distance from the rocks ; 
and not expecting to see any large game, we were pro- 
ceeding in a most careless manner. I had not even my 
sword slung on my shoulder — a precaution which \ 
rarely forget to take. My younger shikaree, Nursoo, 
instead of being in his place behind me, was some 
ten yards to the right. All of a sudden 1 observed 
him stoop behin# a rock, and point to his left front. 
I took the direction, and there before me, under a 
small bush, and about eight yards in front, sat the 
Sunda\ bears. They were squatting upon their 
haunches, side by side : the female nearest to me. 
She looked over her left shoulder, as much as to 
say, 44 Shoot at me if ydtt dare.” I could not see 
the horse-shoe, so aimed for her lungs, through her 
shoulders. Over she went to the shot; and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, the male bear charged. 
When he was about four yards from me, I gave him 
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the left barrel ; but as lie was comm# at full speed, 
I had not time to shoot for the brain. 

On receiving the bullet, he fell backwards on the 
top of the female, and the two began howling, and 
rolling one over the other. My tool of a dog-boy 
let go tlie dogs, and thus I could not tire for some 
time. At length 1 fired at the mass of blaek hair. 
Both the hears now began going down tlie bill. The 
male stopped for a moment, and with the left barrel 
of the heavy Westlev Richards I knocked him over 
again. The two dogs could do nothing with the two 
bears; and I had only a light gun, one barrel loaded 
with ball, and the other with shot. While loading 
the rifles, 1 was constantly interrupted by the bears 
dri\iug the dogs right up to us. At length the 
female boar, with one dog, took away to the right, 
round the rocks; and before I could get my rifles 
ready, the male bear started off at a gallop in the 
other direction, with Sliairoo after him. Of* course 
the dog could do nothing with him alone, and before 
1 could get my marc and spear, both the bears w ere 
out of sight. 

I started at full speed for the rocks where* I had 
seen them the day before, about a mile distant : 
and as I was approaching them, I heard a shot ; and 
galloping in the direction of the sound, I came up 
to my head shikaree, Mangkalee, who informed me 
that Nursou must have fired it. I galloped off, 
shouting the man’s name, but received no reply; and 
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became very anxious, as it was now nearly pitch 
dark. There is scarcely any twilight in India. At 
length I found Nursoo, who, with the horse-keeper, 
had followed the female hear, by whom they had 
been charged. Nursoo fired the barrel of shot into 
her (not knowing in which the bullet was), and they 
both bolted for their lives. The big dog had run 
the female hear to ground, but I never saw either 
of them again: though the following morning I tried 
in vain to track the male bear. 

Being obliged to leave the next day, I told the 
\illagers that most probably one or both the hears 
would die of their wounds: and that if they watched 
the caves, they might have the reward, whenever 
the bears died. On m\ second march from the 
place, I heard that one had come out and died : 
which, I believe, is a common thing for them to do, 
when they are a cry sex erely wounded. I lost these 
hears at the time from night coming on. You may 
remember that I also loM the panther that wounded 
»o many animal* and the man, from the same cause. 

I therefore think that it is more advisable to leave 
large game alone in the evening. My next chapter 
shall commence with a hunting-trip in which dif- 
ferent sorts of game were killed, chiefly hears. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEARS AND BUFFALOS. 

An unsuccessful Bear and Buffalo CUase — A prosperous Day’s 
Sport. 

Ox tlio first of April, 1856, I had to inarch through 
the Eacpoiv district to visit Belaspore, and to choose 
some new ground for the station there. 1 sent on 
nn people a day before, and galloped out thirty-one 
miles on the road. On arriving at the village, it was 
reported that there were five tigers, large and small, 
in a wooded nullah some two miles off. A friend of 
mine, having a shikaree elephant, very kindly offered 
mo the use of her, intending himself either to shoot 
on foot or from a tree. This, however, 1 declined. 
But as we were to he a few days together, and he 
was mu*v urgent in the matter, I agreed that we 
should go on the elephant, turn and turn about ; and 
we east, lots, by odds and evens, with percussion caps, 
who should ride the elephant first. The lot fell to 
me. The trackers returned, but were not quite cer- 
tain of the whereabouts of the tigers. They re- 
ported, however, that there was a large wild buffalo, 
very savage, in the jungle. 
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I got on the elephant, while my friend went round 
the other side of the jungle; and we had separated 
hut a short time, when I saw the buffalo standing out 
in the plain, a couple of hundred yards at least from 
the jungle. On the other side of him was a large 
herd of village cattle, I suppose at least two hun- 
dred in number. Keeping between the buffalo and 
the jungle, 1 approached to within a hundred yards; 
when the elephant, or the; mahout, turning a little 
from the buffalo, and showing symptoms of being 
unsteady, I had him stopped, and taking a deliberate 
aim at the left shoulder of the animal, I lamed him 
with the first barrel of the heavy Westley Richards. 
The second barrel also sent its bullet into bis side, as 
he turned. I fully expected that, being reported a 
savage, he would now have charged ; hut on the con- 
trary he went oil*, and though lame, faster than tin; 
elephant, could follow. 

Both the barrels of the Wilkinson rifle were dis- 
charged at him, hut neither bullet reached him. I 
loaded and kept on follow ing ; but as I could not get 
within a hundred and forty or fifty yards of him, 
and had unsuccessfully tried to bring him to the 
charge by two more shots, I dismounted from the 
elephant, and followed him on foot. 

My friend in the meanwhile had got upon his horse, 
with his pistol in his hand, and by continually turn- 
ing the horse round and round in front of the buffalo, 
tried to drive him towards me. However, this was 
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all in vain ; and before I could mount my own lior.se, 
which was some distance behind, the buffalo had dis- 
appeared in a deep and wooded nullah. 

"faking a double carbine in hand, and following 
in the direction he had taken, I saw on the other side 
of the nullah what I thought was the wounded buf- 
falo, standing. I put spurs to my horse, and soon 
headed him, turning him in the other direction. 

I Iowever, to my astonishment, he began to stride 
away as fast as my horse, and got into bush-jungle, 
full of holes, such as are made by the receding of the 
water after the rains. The jungle being of that kind 
from which stakes are cut for dividing fields in that 
district, it was most dangerous riding. The buffalo 
went through the bush as if it was so much grass. 
My little grey, who was only thirteen hands two 
inches high, was nearly down with me two or three 
times, uheii he would have been severely wounded 
by the stakes. I could not bring the buffalo to a 
standstill, in order to let me have, a steady shot; and 
I did not at all like going nearer than forty or fifty 
yards of* him in this sort of jungle, in which, had he 
turned, he would have caught the horse, and im- 
paled us on his huge horns. 

At length my sword-belt was unbuckled, and 
pulled off by the bush. Stopping to pick up the 
sword, I lost sight of the buffalo, and never could 
find him again. I now began, while my horse was 
recovering his wind, for 1 suppose we had galloped 

10 
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for two miles and a half' in this very rough and dan- 
gerous ground, to calculate the chances of finding my 
way back. It was quite c\ident that this buffalo was 
not the one l had wounded. It was impossible that 
lie could have galloped at this rate, if he had been, 
for though considerably blown, and almost bellowing 
as he went, with his mouth open, his speed had been 
undiminished. At this time two horsemen came up 
to me, and we slowly retraced our steps. Suddenly 
we saw a hear at about a hundred yards before us ; 
and giving my carbine to one of the horsemen, and 
taking his spear, I galloped quietly after him, as he 
was going in the direction we wished, and I hoped 
out of the thick hush. On coming rather nearer to 
him, my little horse showed symptoms of not liking 
this new customer ; and seeing my fresh horse — a 
large Aral) fifteen hands high, who was in condition, 
and a first-rate hog-hunter — I jumped oft* the little 
shooting horse, and mounted the hay. 

I soon caught up the hear again, and pressed him 
along in the hopes of driving him out of the thick 
brushwood to the right-hand side, where it appa- 
renth became thinner and more rideablo. At length 
losing all patience, and fearing that I should never 
find any better ground, I rushed the horse up along- 
side oi the bear, who meeting me in the charge w r as 
speared in the mouth, lie held, however, on to the 
blade; and the fight, or rather first round of it, 
which commenced on the right, or spear hand, ended 
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on the left, when he disengaged himself. At him 
again I went. But just as I was on the point of 
spearing him, he knocked the spear out of my hand 
with his left paw, and ran against the horse who 
was much alarmed. The bear also nearly got hold 
of me. 

Dismounting to pick up my spear, one of the 
horsemen came up at speed towards the bear; when 
his horse shied to the left, and the man rolled over 
the tail of the horse, coming down heavily to the 
ground. Fortunately for him, the bear passed ahead 
of his horse, and did not see the prostrate rider. 

I had got severely bruised and knocked about by 
tile jungle, both in the run after the Imtlalo, and in 
this fight. But if the bear was sa\age, was I. 
Suddenly the animal turned for the thicker jungle. 
Digging my spurs into the horse to bring him up 
rapidly, the left one was broken and lost; and coming 
round a water bole, the bear again met me in the 
charge, lie received the spear in the mouth as be- 
fore, bolding it tight between his teeth. The horse 
was now much alarmed; and the bear, swinging 
round from my holding on to the spear, got behind 
him. I thought 1 should be able, as the spear was 
well in bis throat, to thrust it far enough to kill him, 
especially as he kept on chasing us in this position ; 
and I was determined also not again to lose my spear. 
The frightened horse kept on bounding frantically 
forward ; and fit one time I was hanging to the saddle, 

10 — 2 
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with the bear at the other end of the spear, ready to 
pick me up when I should fall ! 

At length I pulled the spear out of the brute’s 
mouth — the blade nearly bitten off, and the spear 
useless. Certainly I never had such a narrow escape 
of being pulled out of my saddle. To my disgust 
the bear still went on, though at a slow pace, and 
bleeding much at the mouth and throat. It was of 
no use trying to take the horse up again to the 
animal, even if my spear had not been rendered 
useless. So, bruised, breathless, and very much 
disgusted, I was fain obliged to let the bear go. 

At this moment a man came up with a message 
to say that my friend had mounted his elephant, and 
found three tigers in the jungle, and begged me to 
come back immediately ; which 1 did. Before, 
however, I had reached the place, he had killed two 
of them. The buffalo he had gone after also; hut, 
though crippled, ho was unable to come up to him, 
and I saw no more of either the buffalo or the bear. 

This was a day of great toil and utter want of 
success. Such often happens to the best sportsmen 
in India. Let us, however, see the reasons for the 
failure. In the first place, when I commenced riding 
after the buffalo, and saw that he galloped quite 
free and at a great pace, 1 ought to have given up 
the chase at once; knowing that it could not be the 
wounded one, I might have known also that with a 
carbine, carrying bullets twenty to the pound, I 
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could not expect to kill him ; while had I remained, 
and taken my heavy rifles, in all probability the first 
wounded buffalo would have been recovered. 

In the second place, it was great folly and fool- 
hardiness, to try and spear a bear in bush jungle, off* 
a horse who had never seen a bear in his life, and 
without the assistance of either dogs or another spcars- 
liuui. On examining the spear, I found that it was 
quite blunt at the point, and one which ought never 
to have been taken out; nor would it have been, had 
there been any chance, as I supposed, of requiring a 
spear. Spears mu>t be constantly looked at by your- 
self, and constantly sharpened ; for the horse-keepers, 
to whom they are usually entrusted, are in the habit 
of carrying them carelessly at times. The points 
get knocked off or bent ; and this is not discovered 
until you find to your cost that they will not enter 
the animal you arc charging. On this occasion, I 
lost a wounded bear from this cause, and spoiled for 
boar-spearing a very fine Aral), off* which I had 
sabred wild hog after they had been wounded with 
the spear, and who though once wounded in sabreing 
hog, had since then shown no fear of them. Over 
and abo\ e this, I had a narrow escape of my life. 

Let us proceed, however, to the second day’s 
shooting, the success of w hich amply made up for the 
bad fortune of the first. 

My friend on the elephant commenced at one end 
of the same patch of jungle, and I, having gone into 
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the middle of it, and finding it very thick and 
high, got ii]) a tree. To my surprise and disgust, I 
found there was a native on a tree close by, from the 
very top of which he called out: u Here’s something 
coming ! ” and at that moment I turned and saw a 
large buffalo standing at about one hundred yards from 
me, hut so covered by the bush that I could not sec 
his withers or shoulders, lie moved on, and I slid 
down the trees and followed. He was alarmed, 
however, and I did not get near him : and when just 
coming to the end of the thick grass, a man from a 
distance cried out, “ Look out, sir, there is a bear 
coming towards you!'’ At that moment, she came 
out of the ravine, and I shot her in the horse-shoe 
mark in the chest. She still, however, came on, and 
took the second barrel within two or three inches 
of the same spot, and then fell out, dead. 

Scarcely had my rifle been loaded, when I heard 
six shots fired. Thinking my friend had fallen in 
with a tiger, 1 adumeed and stood behind a bush 
close to the raiine up which, in all probability, if 
there were any other animals in the jungle, they 
would come. A native at a distance shouted out 
that rny friend had killed a hear, and in a few 
minutes 1 saw bis elephant moving towards niv 
right. Suddenly, his shikaree in the back of the 
howdah pointed at something in front of them; and 
the mahout, urging his elephant forward, convinced 
me that there was a tiger on foot. Hastening rapidly 
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in the direction given, 1 had just time to stand upon 
a white ants’ mound, about a foot and a half higher 
than the ground, when I saw a tiger stealing through 
the grass, lie was at about forty yards from me; 
and with the first barrel of the Westley Richards, 
I sent a hall right through him at the shoulders. He 
suddenly turned, intending to make his rush hack, 
either to the jungle or at the elephant. The left 
barrel sent it* ball through his hind quarters, and he 
rolled over. My friend on t lie elephant now fired a 
hall or two at him, and finished him; though lie 
received hi* death-wounds from my rifle. We col- 
lected the beaters, cut some, small trees down, and 
with the horsekeepers’ leading-ropes having made 
fast the tiger and bears, started them for camp; our- 
selves galloping home sharp. 

At four o'clock r.M., as is my custom, I again went 
out into the jungle, where 1 had the day before been 
foiled by the bear — partly in the hopes of finding him, 
and partly with the intention of getting home venison 
for the people : the small red deer, called haikreo, 
the buck of which has four horns, being numerous, 
I was, what may be called, mooning along on the 
back of my little grey, w hen suddenly, and at one 
hundred yards ahead of me, a .single large male 
buffalo sprang to his feet. lie evidently was my 
friend of the morning. I w as off the horse, and had 
the Westley Richards in my hand in a moment. 
The jungle w as bush, similar to that I had yesterday 
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ridden through; so his huge head and back were 
above it. The buffalo came a few paces at a sharp 
trot towards me — no doubt his usual ruse, to intimi- 
date any one coming near him. But after my 
experience of his kind, I knew my only cliance was 
to get near him. So Iran towards him ; but when 
I was about sixty yards off, and before I could fire, 
ihe brute was in his stride and flight; and though 
my two bullets sounded on his thick hide, he went 
on and never stopped, or allowed me to come within 
a quarter of a mile of him again. I was a good deal 
annoyed, for I wanted a pair of horns, and had not 
seen any of the bubulus genus, since 1835 ; in which 
year I had, with others, killed five. 

Asa general rule, the buffalo is not to be met with 
south of the Nurbudda river, nor the bison to the 
north of it; but I believe both are found in the great 
jungles about Sumbhulpore. I hope some dav to 
pass through these, and to have ocular demonstra- 
tion of* the fact; for both of these huge beasts are 
well worthy of the sportsman’s rifle. Like the wild 
male elephant, both the bison and buffalo are generally 
very savage when found alone. This is caused by 
their being turned out of the herd for had conduct, 
sometimes wounded by the others, and always sullen. 

They seem to brood over their wrongs, and to 
desire to wreak their vengeance on everything they 
meet. I am, however, inclined to think that many 
of these animals are provoked to charge by the 
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retreat of the lmnter on first seeing them. No man 
has any business in the jungle infested by wild 
animals, and in pursuit of them, if he has not 
presence of mind at least sufficient to keep him 
facing his foe. I do not doubt that many accidents 
are caused by the want of determination at the 
moment of danger. Nor ever keep a shikaree, or 
gun-carrier, in your service who has once showed 
want of nerve, or left you at such a time. 

I returned after a long and fruitless pursuit, and 
never saw my friend the buff again. The next day 
we went out — it was my turn on the elephant l put 
up a large male tiger in the same patch of jungle, 
but did not see him until my friend had had a shot, 
and wounded him from a tree. I then took him up 
on the elephant, when, the tiger charging, we killed 
him between us. After this wo beat for a long time 
without seeing anything. My friend returned to 
camp on the elephant, and I remained out till 1 had 
bagged two of the little red deer with the rifle. 
This gave flesh, and consequently satisfaction, to all 
parties in the camp. 

The next day, being the fourth of the month, wo 
broke ground and marched, starting soon after day- 
light. The villagers assured us there was a tiger in 
a ravine, a eoss (two miles) off from our new en- 
campment. We started at one o’clock to heat it: 
my friend on the elephant. I got to the other end of* 
of it, and up a tree — but no tiger was to be found. 
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We were going along on either side of a patch of 
jungle, I on horseback, when I suddenly came upon 
a female bear, asleep. By the time T had sprung off, 
and got hold of my rifle, from out of the mass of 
black hair a young one emerged, and stood on his 
mother: but before liis little peering eyes liad suffi- 
ciently made out the intruder, and before he could 
wake his mamma, I had shot him dead. Thus 
roughly awoke, the bear jumped up, and seizing her 
dead young oik*, made a rush to escape. It was too 
late. The deadly rifle missile knocked her down. 
Three more shots, however, were required to kill 
her. 

The villagers, who up to this time had been very 
chary of their information regarding the hears in 
these jungles, now saw that the killing of them 
involved thnn in no danger, and volunteered to show 
us a jungle where there were lots of hears. We 
determined to heat it homewards, and about half a 
mile apart. The jungle was low and thorny, with 
every here and there a good-sized tree. I placed 
two parties, of luilf-a-do/en men in each, at a hun- 
dred yards on my right and left, with strict injunc- 
tions not to make a noise ; but on finding a bear, to 
stop and send a man to me. 

Scarcely had I commenced, when I heard a shout, 
“ Sahib! sahib!” (sir, sir,) “ reecli liai ! ” (here’s a 
bear). Of course this noise had awoke the animal, 
who was all ready for a Bolt, with his eves only round 
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the trunk of the tree where lie had keen King. 
When I had got about thirty yards from him, out 
lie dashed, like a flash of dark lightning, through 
the thorn jungle; and though I had two snapshots 
at him with the rifle, and hit him with both barrels, 
he was not to be persuaded to stop. 

Again 1 warned them regarding the necessity of 
keeping silence, and we had proceeded not half a 
mile before another bear was found, and lost in a 
similar manner. Rather disheartened, I called in 
my flanking parties and sent them to join the lookers- 
on in tin* roar: for half tin* villagers had by this 
time collected, or, rather, kept following us as spec- 
tators. Having sent them all back, with threats of 
dire punishment if they approached any nearer than 
they were — some three hundred yards — r again ad- 
vanced. It was now nearly sunset. — feeding-time 
for the bears — and 1 saw a very large bear stalking 
along down the slope of a hill, a. long rifle-shot ahead 
of me. Marking the direction lie* was taking, I 
intercepted him just as he was passing through a 
narrow nullah. lie was right side on to mo; and 
the first, ball from the heavy rifle so sickened him 
that he could go no faster than a walk. Turning 
evCry few seconds, as if to charge, lie got a shot 
from the rifles or guns; for 1 had not time to load, 
for fear of losing him in this running fight. 

Fortunately, I had a double-barrelled carbine out 
with me, and with the last barrel I shot him through 
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the head* This was the eighth shot, seven of which 
hit him. So tenacious is the bear of life! He 
measured, from his nose to the end of his backbone, 
six feet one and a half inches. His tail, which is 
always a very short appendage to a bear, was three 
inches more. This measurement was made as he 
lay dead, and not after the skin was taken off. 1 
have known skins stretched a foot nearly, after being 
stripped from the body; but this is not the proper 
way of measuring, and gives a false idea of the size 
of the animal. After a time they again shrink 
considerably more* than when alive. 

1 proceeded a little farther, when I came on three 
hears, all of good size, evidently going out to feed on 
the mowa-tree herrv, which constitutes their chief 
food at this season. I dropped into a ravine before 
them, but they scented me and would not approach. 
So, after waiting some time, I endeavoured to get 
near to them. The largest — a female — saw me ; 
hut before the trigger could he pulled — for I was 
aiming at the horseshoe mark in her chest — she 
turned, and 1 had to fire at her back, at forty vards. 
Away she went, with a howl, and all three ran some 
two hundred yards. Here it was much more free 
from hush; and having made us out clearly, they 
came charging up to within forty yards of us. The 
villager, my water-carrier, showed evident signs of 
alarm ; but my shikarees and .self could not restrain 
our laughter at swing these beasts, every now and 
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then, jumping several feet from tlie ground, throwing 
their paws up, and catching at the lower brandies of 
a tree as they came up — all in the hopes of intimi- 
dating us. Finding this manoeuvre did not answer, 
they stopped, and turned to our right. I hit the big 
one again, as she exposed her Hank. But off’ they 
all rolled, making straight for our camp, which was 
about a mile and a half off. We ran, and again I 
got a long shot at the mass of rolling black hair, and 
lamed one of the smaller ones. These wen? two- 
year old bears: and after this, being quite (lone up, 
I jumped on my little grey, with a spear in my hand, 
and keeping some fifty yards to the right of the 
hears, by shouting and hallooing drove them in the 
direction of the camp, across the dried-up paddy, 
or rice-fields. I have mentioned before that tlie.se 
animals are very blind and short-sighted, so they 
went on galloping, until they were within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of* the camp. Then commenced 
a scene of uproar that baffles description. Out rushed 
troopers, horsekeepers, servants, and followers with 
all sorts of weapons ! 

The bears came to a dead standstill. The whole 
of the villagers, who w ere the spectators, brought up 
the rear at a very respectable distance, say a quarter 
of a mile ! The camp-followers were in front. 1, 
and one or two of my people, who had by that time 
come up with my rifles, were on their right flank. 
On their left w'as a short plain, over which they did 
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not wish to go, as it was towards the village. At 
this juncture, a housekeeper of mine, who had the 
carbine, in his eagerness, had got nearest, and to 
within sixty yards of the hears ; and in a moment 
they made a rush at him. 

The boy, forgetting that he had got the carbine in 
his hand, first started running, and then let oft* one 
barrel in the air. I put spurs to my little horse, and 
ran him in between the animals and the boy, and this 
turned them. Back they made tlieir rush for the 
jungle whence they came; when, my Wilkinson rifle 
being put into my band, T jumped oft’ the horse, and by 
a very fortunate shot — indeed quite a <'row> after being 
made unsteady from galloping — 1 killed the largest 
bear. The distance was one hundred and twenty yards, 
and the ball passed through her back and lungs, and 
she fdl out dead. The other two went on. My 
friend, who had just come up, saw the scrimmage 
from his elephant's hack, and jumped on his pony; 
but neither his nor my little grey would go up near 
enough to spear; and the two hears, in spite of the 
mob, camp-followers and all, got back to the jungle. 
My friend had not seen any shikar from his elephant, 
except some wild hog; while I had, on foot, been 
fortunate enough to bag and bring in four hears, and 
a tbur-horned deer, which I had killed just after our 
first heat in the afternoon. 

After lea\ mg this, we marched for Belaspore, 
every day killing some large game ; and up to the 
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14th, I made the bag of two tigers, eight bears, five 
deer of various sorts, and a wolf — which is as good 
shooting as falls to the lot of most sportsmen in India. 
I dn not think that anything worth particular notice 
occurred in killing these animals. 

I had almost forgotten to mention that hears are 
great climbers. They constantly get up fruit-trees, 
shake them, and descend to eat the fruit. This 
usually shows the hunter that Bruin is in the jungle. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WILD ELEPHANTS. 

Tiic parts of India in which they abound — They must he shot in 
the Drain — What sort of lJullets arc* best — Adventures — Direc- 
tions and Cautions for less experienced Sportsmen. 

This sport — and a most glorious one it is — lias been 
often written about. Ceylon is considered to bo the 
head-quarters lor it. However, the great Wynnud 
jungle, which lies at the foot of the Neilgherry Hills 
— and all that vast forest from Mysore to the w estern 
Ghats, from Mnnantoddy to Coimbatore — the great 
range of mountains that run from Triehone almost to 
Trichinopoly — as well as the Courg country — all 
hold elephants. The Ancimullce (which translated 
means elephant-hills), and, I believe, the Bruma- 
genees, are overrun by them: though every year 
their numbers arc being thinned. 

] killed my first elephants in 1840 in the Tirhen- 
hullee jungles, some fifteen miles from Mnnantoddy, 
in company with a gallant sportsman, who met with 
an early death a few years afterwards. The system 
pursued w as to send out koormbins — the jungle men 
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of those parts — to bring us information : and in those 
days elephants were so numerous, that I think out of 
the tour times that I went out, I never once came 
home without killing. Starting at two o’clock in the 
morning, we used to ride out the fifteen miles, and 
then commence hunting. 

The first tiling, for one who desires to he success- 
ful in this sport, is to obtain a knowledge of the 
animal's head: the hrain being the only spot which 
the Indian sportsman shoots for. Obtain, then, and 
examine the skull. You will see that the brain is 
(•fntaim'd in a very Mtiall compass, and lies very far 
hark. Your hall has to traverse some feet of hone 
before it can roach the hrain. in the fore part, and 
near the base of the trunk, the hone will he found 
soft and much honeycombed ; and above each eve 
there is not so much thick hone to shoot through. 
The former of these is what is considered the front 
spot. You fire at the bump, which is at the upper 
part, of the trunk. But when shooting transversely, 
aim just over the eye. You must shoot for the 
hrain, and at as near a distance as possible: always 
taking into consideration the level the animal is 
standing on, with respect to you. If his hind- 
quarters art 1 lower than his fore, and ‘ accordingly 
the hack part of his head lower than the part 
which the trunk proceeds from, you must aim very 
low, in order to hit the brain. But if he is standing 
on a decline, or charging down-hill at you, you must 

11 
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shoot very high. If lie has his trunk in the air, it is 
of no use your firing, except that, if you cannot 
move aside, he may he turned hy the shot ; but you 
cannot kill him. 

In Africa, Gordon Cumming has killed elephants 
by shooting them behind the shoulder. I have never 
done it, nor have I ever heard of any one doing it for 
certain. But, then, I have never used steel-tipped 
conical bullets; though 1 have known many good 
sportsmen who used very heavy rifles and guns : and 
though one assured me that he killed an elephant 
through the nock, I never heard of his having tried a 
ball behind the shoulder. Yet it is not at all imprac- 
ticable, so far as I can see ; and 1 may In e to try it. 

I always used zinc bullets ; but lead mixed with a 
small portion of quicksilver — say, an ounce to two 
pounds of lead — is much better. This does not re- 
duce the weight of bullets : indeed it increases it, and 
makes it almost as hard as zinc. The latter is not 
much more than half the weight of lead, and cannot 
take the grooves of the rifle at all. In fact, if it were 
not that you shoot at elephants at such short dis- 
tance that the bullet has not time to rise, zinc would 
bo useless. Baker, in his interesting book, The Rifle 
and the Hound , giving a description of this sport in 
Ceylon, considers that lead will go through anything. 
I have seen it quite flattened against the bone of the 
elephants head, and taken out in that condition, after 
death. 
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That elephant-shooting requires much practice is 
certain, from the fact, that young hands at it, though 
very good shots, are rarely successful. Indeed, that 
famous sportsman. Captain Garrow, who probably 
at his death had killed more elephants than any man 
in India — and if you count only tusk-elephants, per- 
haps more than any man who had ever shot — assured 
me, that for the first two years lie did not hag even 
one. He had commenced with a ’very large-bored 
gun. I have known other sportsmen, who turned 
out very well afterwards, shoot at elephants for a 
couple of years, knock them over, but never able 
to persuade them to remain! It was not my own 
case; for I bagged five elephants in the first four 
times I w'as out, though I have had but very little of 
this sport since. 

In the year 1845, being in the Neilgherry llills, 
and hearing a report from my Koormbrus that they 
had marked some elephants in a sholah, or wood, 
close to Neddiwuttum — the bungalow on the top of 
the Goodaloor pass — I galloped out the eighteen 
miles, and went down into the wood, where I found 
a very large tusk elephant alone. He was just 
moving from the water ; and I follow ed him up one 
of the steep hills, and through the stinging-nettles, 
which in that place grow to the height of six feet. 
At length, losing all patience, as the huge beast, 
apparently walking quite at his ease, still kept thirty 
yards ahead of me, and thinking that I should bring 

11—2 
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him down to the charge, I fired at the side of his head 
behind the ear, as lie swung himself about in going up 
the hill. 

For the first time with such large game I was using 
a double rifle by Kennedy, that carried bullets of 
three and a quarter ounces weight. It had been made 
to order, but was an ounce heavier than it should have 
been, through a mistake. You may well believe that 
it was no joke carrying this small cannon after an 
elephant, up one of those stoop hills through the 
nettles. Hut not having seen ail elephant for five 
years — when 1 had been, for a young hand, 'rather 
successful — 1 never doubted for a moment that I 
should kill the animal with the left barrel in the 
charge. 

I had not, however, calculated on the down-hill; 
and though I hit him in the right place tor even 
ground, the large bullet only made him swerve very 
slightly. lie swung his trunk round, and knocked 
over my second gun-carrier. My first, the now 
famous elephant-shikaree, Iloorcha, of the Neilglierry 
Hills, fired a barrel of my light smooth bore into his 
trunk, as lie passed. The iallen shikaree was more 
frightened than hurt, lmt he caught me by the knees, 
and it was very nearly becoming a tragedy. Iloorcha 
handed me the little gun, one barrel only being 
loaded ; and directly the elephant could turn, he 
curled up his trunk and came straight up the hill at 
us. I let him come to within five paces, when I hit 
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him in the centre of his head, and lie reared hack- 
wards, crashing through a clump of bamboos. But 
lie was up immediately : and as we sat without 
moving in the long grass and nettles, to mv great do- 
light he lost sight of us, and went on. My blood 
was well up now. I loaded quickly and followed the 
savage, who was trumpeting, and crashing through 
the jungles, till I came upon a female, who rushed by 
me, too fast for me to make at all certain of her. I then 
came on live females of the herd, who had heard the 
firing, hut not knowing whence it came, wore standing 
like a wall. T walked steadily up to the nearest one, 
who, hearing a dry stick crack under my foot, sud- 
denly turned her head, and as suddenly fell dead, with 
a ball from the right barrel of mv little gun. The 
huge tusker had, however, gone oil* at a groat rate; 
and it being evening, l lo*t him, and had to return to 
the Ncddiwuttum bungalow. 

The next day, laying my Koormbrus on his track, 
they followed him down the slope of the Neilgherrics 
to the Kokoor ghat or pass — nearly forty miles as they 
went — while I went by the road; but in vain. Here 
we all got a bad fever, which did not appear in sonic 
of us, myself among the number, until our return to 
Ootnkumund. A dhobce, or washerman, who would 
not go to hospital, died; and when I was very ill, 
the Koormbrus brought me word that the big tusker 
was seen, grievously wounded, with a large running 
sore on his head, some ten miles from Segoor, near 
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Tippieardo, a little off the direct road to Bangalore, 
and that he was very weak and savage. But I was 
on my back, and too ill to move. Before I recovered 
lie had left the spot, and was never found again, to 
my knowledge. 

The tempers of elephants, like those of other 
animals, and of men, are at some seasons very dif- 
ferent, from what they are at others. When down at 
the Kokoor jungles, looking for this wounded tusker, 

I was one day caught in very heavy rain. After the 
rain had ceased, we moved on, and, coming to a 
Koovmbru village, and requiring a guide to the 
Kokoor bungalow, I used the plan of drawing out the 
inhabitants by holding up a long roll of tobacco. It 
is wonderfully successful for this purpose, and no 
sportsman in these jungles should he without it. 
Those wild men of tin* jungles will cafe an incredible 
quantity of it ; not merely chewing afid spitting out 
the quid, but allowing to pass into the stomach at 
one time enough to poison half-a-dozen men who 
were not used to it ! They consider, and very 
rightly, that is is a powerful febrifuge. My own 
shikarees used to eat a good deal instead of smoking 
it. They stated that the latter affected the lungs, 
and that they could not ascend the steep hills of the 
Neilghcrries if they smoked. They are right; for 
no doubt, smoking, to any excess, affects the wind, 
and more especially smoking the hookah or hubble- 
bubble. 
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After some time I succeeded in catching a couple 
of lvoormhru boys, to show me the road to the bun- 
galow ; they having declared that there were no 
elephants in that part of the forest. The words had 
scarcely left the mouth of the boy who was guiding 
us, w hen a large tusk-elephant, coming at a quick 
pace, met us. The guide, whispering “ Anec ! anee !” 
which means, in the Malabar, “elephant,” rushed 
farther to the rear; and at fifteen yards 1 had a fair 
shot for the lump in the centre of the head. To my 
surprise, the gun, which was my favourite silver- 
mounted one, after what appeared a very long time, 
made a, hissing sound, denoting that the powder was 
wet, and at length went off, without recoil. I think 
that the bullet must have dropped from the animal's 
head, without penetrating at all. Fortunately the 
brute was not vicious ; for if he had not turned from 
the narrow path we were on, he must have quietly 
walked over the lot of us, commencing with me ; for 
there was not a single tree near us. The fact was — 
and it shows how careful one ought to be with guns 
during rain — that the shikarees had kept the muzzle 
up, and the water had run down the barrels. Water- 
proof covers ought always to be taken out with guns, 
when there is any chance of rain falling. 

I loaded quickly, and followed the track on foot. 
In a mile or so we came up ; when Hoorcha, who 
was tracking, suddenly stopped, and stepping aside, 
gave me a push which nearly sent me against the 
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liiml quarters of the tusker, who was passing through 
some thick bamboo jungle. I could not shoot him 
from behind, so I got round to his front, and within 
a few yards of him, but on the higher ground — lie 
standing on the low' ground, with Ids tusks nearly 
touching me. Hut before I could pull the trigger, 
he had scented me, and rushed off into the 
swamp. In this — perhaps half a mile long, by 
live hundred yards broad — the burroo reeds were 
twelve feet high, growing in water from a foot and 
a half to two feet deep; not a tree in them; and 
so thick that we could only follow in the track of this 
elephant, or in some other track previously made. I 
sent men to get up certain high trees, in the forest on 
the edge of the swamp, and to wave their blankets 
when the tusker mo\ed. This was rather ticklish 
work. Every now and then, a bison would rush 
through the burroo reeds on either side, and round 
went the .nuzzles of all the guns. At length I again 
came up to the elephant, and heard him distinctly 
chewing the reeds. When he stopped to listen, 
we were obliged to stop also; or the splash of the 
water would ha\ e betrayed um. 

It was all ol no avail. lie was very hungry, and 
had evidently been hunted before, and perhaps 
wounded; for I could never approach near enough 
to got a shot again, and at length lost him when he 
took to the forest. The mucknu elephant, that is, the 
male without tusks, is generally vicious, as tar as my 
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experience lias shown. It was one of* them that killed 
jH)or Lieutenant Wedderburn, in the year 1853, in 
the Wynaud jungles, not very far from Tippicardo. 

One day, in the Kokoor jungle, I was sitting with 
my hack to a large tree, on the bank of a steep 
nullah. A large herd of elephants, in single tile, 
came from behind, and passed me within five yards, 
on their way down to cross the nullah. I kept 
anxiously looking for the large tusker of the herd, 
but there was not one ; and at length the entire lot, 
probably thirty elephants, hud passed. The little 
tuskers, with their sharp-pointed tusks, went gam- 
bolling down the steep side, and sticking their tusks 
into their mothers’ quarters, with a slight shriek and 
trumpeting. We could not refrain from laughing 
at the sight, though we felt very much down about 
our bad luck. 

I was asking Hoorclm where the large tusker could 
be, when, from an opposite hill, and half a mile off, 
we heard a loud trumpeting, and were not long 
getting across towards the sound, 'flic hill-side was 
\ery steep, with not a blade of grass or undergrowth, 
but large forest-trees grew some thirty yards apart ; 
and going up this steep hill were three elephants, 
two of them tuskers. The nearest to us had tusks 
about three feet long ; and sixty paces ahead of him 
was a magnificent old tusker, with a splendid pair 
of ivories in his head. Before him, again, was a 
female elephant. It would not have been difficult 
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even in this ground to have circumvented the large 
tusker, had the female not been immediately before 
him. But she was very wide awake, and was con- 
tinually looking back. At length, wearied out with 
climbing the hill, and with crawling and stooping, 
and feeling that 1 should never get a good shot at 
the tusker, I fired at the side of his head at about 
thirty yards, being at the time about parallel with 
him. Down he came, crash, with his head towards 
me ; but before the smoke had cleared, the Koormbru, 
who was carrying one of my spare rifles, fired im- 
mediately over my shoulder, anil so close to mv ear 
that the report nearly stunned me ; and, before 1 
had recovered, the tusker had picked himself up, aud 
was three hundred yards ahead, up the interm inablc 
mountain. 1 never caught him up again. 

This Koormbru had been in the service of a man 
who allowed his shikarees to shoot — in my opinion, a 
very dangerous practice, and one that ought not to 
he allowed, except at moments of imminent danger; 
in short, I consider it as unsportsmanlike as it is 
dangerous. Those who allow it will some day find 
their spare guns all emptied, and themselves stand- 
ing, perhaps, before a wounded tiger, with a dis- 
charged gun or rifle in their hands. 

It was the day after this piece of bad luck, and 
while looking for the wounded tusker, that I came 
upon what 1 thought were his fresh tracks; and, 
after ringing him, I got to an immense creeper, in 
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which lie was quite hid. Leaving all my shikarees 
at the foot of the nearest tree, which was some fifty 
yards from him, I crawled up to about ten yards, 
and kneeling, waited for my friend to eat his way up 
to me. To my great disappointment, when I saw 
his head I found out that it was not a tusker, llis 
body and feet were not visible. So thick was the 
creeper that I could not sue the position he was in 
sufficiently to make sure of the side shot over the 
left eye, that nearest to me. At. length I fired, when 
he was a spear’s length from me ; he rushed close 
by nu‘ on recovering from the shot, hut stopped after 
going a hundred yards or so. Unfortunately, some 
days before, in this trip 1 bad broken the cock of my 
favourite gun, and as 1 had only the big rifle, which 
I was afraid to use, I had borrowed a very good rifle 
from a friend. This was the first time of using it, 
and the bullets were so tight that they could scarcely 
be got down, and then only with much noise. The 
muckna elephant heard this, and began following 
me, while I was loading. When this was finished, 
1 again went up to him, hut could only see the upper 
part of liis head. There was no tree near : however, 
Hoorcha kept on urging me to shoot : I did so, and 
the muckna charged right up to us, mid was only 
turned by my second barrel, when lie was all but 
over us. Again he took up his position in the im- 
pervious creeper, and Hoorcha’s advice now was to 
leave him alone. “ Sahib, he has no tusks ; and it is 
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not worth while, for the sake of the reward, to run 
five risk of one of us being killed.” So I left him. 
N'ota hen<> upon this. — Do not go out shooting savage 
game with guns that you do not know ! 

This Kokoor trip was altogether one of bad luck. 
We went back to the hills, and, as I before men- 
tioned, we all caught a fever, from which we did not 
get free for a considerable length of time. 

The last time I had with elephants was in the 
Arnemulee Hills, in August, 1845. It was only for 
eight, days; 1 had but four shots at elephants alto- 
gether during that time, and the last day that 1 was 
in that magnificent teak forest I killed two tuskers, 
right and left. The tusks of the largest were only 
some three feet three inches long, but they were the 
only elephants that had tusks at all ; and as they 
walked up on either side of me, as I was standing 
behind a tree, 1 bagged them both. This was before 
those jungles were much known. Since that time 
a great number of elephants ha\e been killed there. 
In the first four days I would not pull trigger at 
anything else, for fear of disturbing the game I had 
particularly come after, though I saw herds of bison 
everyday. At length, being disheartened, I shot one 
of these last; and during the seven days I shot there 
my bag was — two tusk-elephants, as above mentioned, 
one bison, three hears, and a boa-eons trie tor, and this 
out of some twelve shots, the rest being at bison. 

Elephant-shooting requires much practice, more 
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particularly to enable the sportsman to see at a glance 
in what position the animal's head is: the brain must 
be reached, and only in certain positions can this be 
done. As a general rule, the older the elephant the 
more den<e i * the bone, and the more difficult, there- 
fore, for the bullet to penetrate. I have before stated 
that, when an elephant curls his trunk up and raises 
his head, carrying it high, it is almost impossible to 
Kill him, for the brain cannot he got at. All that 
can he done is to turn him, and if he is a determined, 
vicious beast, who will not turn, and \ou have no 
friendly tree to (bulge behind, the case is a dangerous 
one. Your only chance is by running sideways, and 
at a rather acute angle, to the direction in which the 
animal is charging you, in order to escape his sight; 
then crouch down in the brushwood or grass, and 
lie as still as you can. The sight of the elephant, 
though very keen, is very circumscribed ; lie con- 
sequently very soon loses sight of an object, if it 
remains motionless. 

It will be expected that I should give some in- 
structions as to the manner of hunting the elephant. 
I have had but little experience, and, therefore*, write 
with diffidence on the subject. It is actually neces- 
sary that you should employ some of the Koormbru*, 
lvarchas, Napas, or whatever particular tribe of men 
inhabit the part of the forest you propose to shikar 
in. All these, from being in the habit of seeing 
elephants almost daily, thoroughly understand their 
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peculiarities, and are rarely frightened when coming 
near them. Their keenness in tracking is Wonder- 
ful ; they will follow an elephant, and make out his 
track, over the bare rock, and tell you pretty accu- 
rately how long it is since he passed. If you have a 
good number of' these jungle men, and elephants arc 
plentiful, the best way is to give them orders the 
night before to make arrangements among them- 
selves for starting at or before daylight, two and two, 
to look for elephants. They generally know what 
parts of the forest they are to be found in, at that 
time; and when any one of these parties finds an 
elephant, one of the men immediately gets up a high 
tree to watch him, and the other returns to give 
the kubr, or news. 

Some hour, say ten o’clock, should be named, at 
which the parties are to return to camp. 1 need scarcely 
say that you should be always ready with your gun- 
carriers, to start directly the news is brought. In a 
bamboo jungle, elephants are heard at a great dis- 
tance pulling it down to feed on. They may also be 
heard trumpeting, if the wind is blowing to you, nearly 
a mile off. This, with the large track, would make 
it appear a sort of shikar easily canned on ; but you 
will find that even to an experienced sportsman it is 
quite the reverse : and owing to the denseness of the 
underwood of the forest, to the poisonous leeches, 
and to the hilly country in w liich these animals are 
most commonly found, this peculiar kind of shikar 
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is one of the most fatiguing you can pursue. The 
jungles’ they frequent are invariably very unhealthy 
at all seasons of the year, except for about two and a 
half months, say from the 20th of June to the 5th 
of September, that is, from the time when the first 
heavy rains have well washed out all the dead leaves 
and malaria, until the time when the rains are about 
to cease. 

It is a strange fact this, the cessation of malaria 
during the time mentioned, in the Wynaud and other 
southern jungles. I need scarcely, however, point 
out the disadvantages the sportsman contends against 
at this season ; liable to be drenched to the skin 
while out shooting, his ten t and everything about 
him in a very damp and uncomfortable state; and 
the great risk that, he runs from his guns hanging 
fire, or not going off at all. But what can quench 
the love of shikar in the heart of the man once im- 
bued with it? That which others consider infatu- 
ation and a folly, is to him the breath of life : 

“ That for itself can woo the approaching fight. 

And turn what some deem danger to delight ! ** 

not the fight against our fellow-man and brother, but 
against the wild beasts of the forest, which God has 
ordered us to destroy. 

Another, and the more common way of following 
the sport, especially if you cannot procure a number 
juggle trackers, is to get up at daylight, take your 
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own breakfast, and make your shikarees eat theirs 
before starting ; then taking with you a biscuit or 
sandwich, and your chagul or leather water-goblet, 
and your flask of wine or brandy, to start for the 
day. You take a direction which will bring you 
across the usual runs of elephants who may be going 
from one feeding-ground to another. When you 
come on a moderately fresh track, you put on your 
host trackers, and follow at the best pace you can. I 
need scarcely tell \ou that if the elephant is also 
travelling, you may go in this track for fifteen or 
twenty miles, without ever seeing the animal. This 
distance you have to retrace, unless, from knowledge 
of the localities, you may be able to shorten your 
backward journey. Day after day have I run 
elephants’ tracks in this way. Sometimes the animals 
themselves are only a short distance ahead, which 
you can tell not only by the freshness of the trodden- 
down grass, but by their droppings, or by flic mud 
marks against the sides of the forest tree, where 
they have rubbed themselves: then by the crushing 
of the bamboos; then by a shriek, "which sends your 
heart into your mouth ; then by the disappearance of 
a great brute's quarters, through the dump of bam- 
boos just in trout of you ; and at length by the Hash 
of a pair of ivories, which brings you to the pitch of 
excitement. 

Now keep cool, it you can. Look at your own 
rifle’s caps, and at those of your gun-carriers; and 
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if the jungle will permit of it, and the wind (which 
is of the utmost consequence) blows away from them 
towards you, get round, by making a detour to the 
leeward side of the animals, and post yourself quickly 
behind a tree in the path which a fine tusker is appa- 
rently about to take. 

All now depends upon your shooting. Let the 
elephant come up to within fifteen paces of you, and 
be sure that you see the deadly spot over the eye. 
Then between that and the upper part of the car, 
according to the distance and the evenness or other- 
wise of the ground, aim for the brain. These side 
shots are more certain, I think, than the front one, 
and they are more likely to be presented to you 
when standing behind a tree. Lf the animal stops, 
with his head so placed as not to present itself for a 
good shot, make a slight noise with your foot, or let 
your shikaree do so behind you, and keep your rifle 
ready to your shoulder. The elephant will sud- 
denly turn his head to the sound, and you ought 
to bag him for certain. Any sound, such as a 
slight cough or cluck with the mouth, will answer 
as well. 

Smooth bores are preferred to rifles by many for 
this sport. I always preferred the rifle. For if the 
bullet is not too tight, and the cloth is greased, there 
is no difficulty in loading. I have rny rifle bullet 
sown in the cloth, for facility in loading. 

I must now finish my account of elephant-shooting — 

V> 
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a sport in which great practice is necessary to ensure 
success. The lover of it alone will he induced to 
stand the fagging consequent on its pursuit; but 
success amply repays him for many disappoint- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BUFFALO AND TIIE BISON. 

The Buffalo 4and Bison — Their Appearance, Size, and Habits — 
Methods of hunting the Buffalo — Adventures — The Bison. 

The buffalo is not common throughout India, but 
large numbers are found in the grass ehurs along 
the banks of the Ganges river, and in other parts 
of Bengal, and also in the Sumbliulporc jungles, and 
the Raepore and Chanda districts of the Nagpore 
province. As a general rule it is found that the 
Nurbudda river is a boundary to the north of which 
the bison is not known, nor to the south of it the 
buffalo. This is nearly correct ; though there are 
jungles to the south-east of this river which both of 
these animals inhabit. They are of different habits ; 
inasmuch as the buffalo likes jungles with heavy 
grass and swampy ground without hills ; while the 
bison rejoices in hilly tracts, and scarcely ever in- 
habits very flat jungles: yet he, too, is fond of 
swamps and reeds, and they feed alike on grass. 
The single or solitary male in each genus is a dan- 
gerous animal, especially after he has been wounded. 

X2—2 
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His single blessedness is usually caused by Ills own 
sullen temper, which leads him to commit acts of 
violence on other members of the herd, who, in con- 
sequence, band together and drive him out — often 
severely wounded. 

I will first treat of the buffalo. lie resembles the 
tame animal in form, but is vastly his superior in 
size and strength. Tie does not measure in height 

o to 

much more, I think, than fifteen hands, or fifteen and 
a half; at least, T have never killed one higher: 
hut for that height his girth is very great. Eight 
and a half feet is a common measure for a full-grown 
bull. II is limbs are very short and powerful. The 
pastern bones measure scarcely lour inches ; the 
shank, or cannon hone of the fore legs, that is, the 
metacarpal, is about seven inches long, and the 
fore-arm, from knee to elbow-joint, about fourteen 
inches; consequently, he is often deeper from his 
withers to IkjIow hi* heart, than he is from that to 
the ground. Tin* horns of a fair-sized hull arc each 
from five to five and a half feet long, and eighteen 
to twenty inches in circumference. They arc \erv 
beautiful, curving imvaids at the points, and they 
take an exquisite polish. The largest I ever saw 
were two pairs, the heads of which had been found 
in the bed of the Nurbudda river. They were 
standing in the verandah of the Commissioner, Mr. 
Fraser, of Jubbulporo : this was in 1838. With 
the piece of the frontal bone between them, one pair 
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measured against the wall six feet, and the other 
five feet eight and a half inches; and they were as 
thick as a large man’s thigh. I have never myself 
killed any buffalo with horns of such dimensions. 

Hut to the hunting of them. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the rainy season, which lasts, say 
from the middle of July to the middle of April, the 
jungles they inhabit arc one vast sheet of grass ; in 
some places open without trees or bushes, in others 
almost impenetrable. When on foot in this grass, 
you cannot see am thing; if, therefore, you have not 
an elephant to follow the buifaloes on, you had better 
ride a horse, otf who^e hack you can, if necessary, 
shoot. \ ou then follow the herd as you would on 
ail elephant; and when \ou are about a couple of 
hundred yards distant, you get off, to the leeward 
of them if possible, and stalk to as near as you can 
get before you fire. You must use heavy rifles, with 
large halls, hardened if jou can, in the manner l 
have before described, with a little quicksilver. You 
must aim at midway between the withers and the 
bottom of the girth, and behind the shoulder-blade. 

1 he ball will then go direct into his lungs; and if 
he does not drop immediately, lie will not run above 
two or three hundred yards. He will scarcely ever 
L * able to rise again off his knees. 

In January, 18J8, 1 was marching with a field- 
iorce from Nagpore to the Sumbhulpore country 
(which was then in a disturbed state), on the we-tern 
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side of the Jonk river, which is the boundary of the 
two districts. A patail of the village of Luckumpore 
came and volunteered to show me a herd of wild 
buffaloes, adding, that his own tame hayla, or male 
buffalo, had mixed with them, and that lie could not 
catch him. I replied, “ Suppose I shoot yours by 
mistake?” Tie said, “ Shoot the brute; he has been 
lost to rno for several months, and I don’t care about 
him.” I went out, and having wounded a spotted 
stag off the back of my elephant (which had only a 
pad on, and was quite new to the work), I was fol- 
lowing him by the blood, when I came upon a herd 
of buffaloes. I wounded a large one, which I fol- 
lowed up and killed: it proven! to be a cow. I then 
got off the elephant and followed the* herd on foot 
without getting another shot, for a good distance. 
It becoming dusk 1 returned; and as 1113' head shi- 
karee, carrying my hcn\w \yilkinson rifle, had been 
ill with fever, when 1 struck the road to camp, L 
sent him home, and went on with m\ r other shikaree, 
and with a light carbine rifle and the revolver, to 
have a look at the dead eow. 

About two hundred yards from her we came upon 
the man I had left to w atch, w ho told me that a single 
bull had come to the cow and smelt her, and that lie 
was standing now not far off; and pointed in the 
direction. There he was, true enough, looking rather 
big, too, in the dusk. T now wished that 1 had not 
sent away my heavy rifle, for these small weapons 
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are not to be depended upon. However, 1 walked 
up to within fifty yards of him in the grass, and 
gave him both barrels of the carbine, which 1 suppose 
must have missed him altogether, as he did not move. 
It was then becoming rather dark. I loaded and 
lived : on receiving the ball from the right barrel, 
he bolted, and received the other also, without 
apparently caring a sou for them. This was my 
first success with a buffalo since 183d, when as a 
griff I killed a large male, and helped at the death of 
four other*. 

On my return from Sumhhulpore — where I was 
obliged to remain to watch our Nagpore frontier, for 
some two months — I was again near Luckumpore. 
In spite of the very high and thick grass, my fortune 
was pretty good. I bagged five more buffaloes — 
four of them being bulls, two tigresses, two bears, 
seven spotted deer, a neelghai, and other game : all 
on foot, except one cow-buffalo. 

On the day of our arrival at a place called Chirkoo, 
a poor villager was brought into camp dreadfully 
gored by a male buffalo. Another man bad been 
killed some time before ; so that there, was evidently 
one, if not more, viciously inclined. The first day 
I went out, I found a herd some two miles from 
camp ; and walking up to about one hundred yards, 
they were making off, when I broke the fore-arm of 
the bull nearest to me. I got on the pad-elephant, 
and followed through the high gra*s, hut lost the 
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wounded one and fired at another good-sized buffalo, 
which, being found dead the next day, proved to be 
a cow. The herd, however, now took across an 
open plain, and I dismounted; and after a very long 
chase got, two long shots and lamed the largest — a 
hull. Jfe stopped under a tree. 1 took up a 
position behind the next tree, some forty yards dis- 
tant from him, and fired. He had a fine pair of 
horns, hut never charged, though he continually 
threatened to do so; and at length lie died igno- 
miniously. 

A few days after this, the \illagers reported a herd 
of buffaloes, some four miles off. They had left men 
watching them ; but when we came to the spot, neither 
men nor buffaloes were to be found. We started on 
the truck of the latter, and after going a short dis- 
tance, one of flu* two villagers with me got up into 
a tree to look out. 1 thought that he staged up an 
iuconcoi\abIy long time, so beckoned him impatiently 
to come down, which he did very reluctantly. On 
touching the ground, all he could whisper was that 
there was a single buffalo before us, one that would 
use his horns. Upon being urged to show him, 
lie scarcely went thirty yards before he sloped up 
another tree. I got him down, but before he had 
gone as much farther, he wanted to get up another: 
I caught him, however, by the leg, and put a stop to 
this fun, by insisting that he should show me the 
animal. He walked, with great trepidation, some 
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forty yards farther, and then pointed to a large horn 
with its point just showing itself over the grass. I 
did not know whether the owner was asleep or dead, 
and so, putting the man behind me, walked nearer, 
when up sprang an immense hull. T was some forty 
yards from him, and as lie stretched himself to his 
full height, and while he was w inking his eyes (for 
ho had been asleep), I caught him in the centre of 
his chest with tin* right hall of the Wilkinson rifle, 
and as he turned, I ga\e him tin* other below the 
wither*. He galloped like a racehorse for three 
hundred yards, nothing being \Nible but the po- 
lished tips of his horns glancing through the 
high grass. I started rapidly upon the broad 
track lie left, directly 1 had loaded the rille, and 
came up to him mi his knees, with his head 
towards me. 

I had not then found out accurately the host spot; 
so I aimed again at his withers, with the first barrel, 
at five yards distance. Of this he took no notice 
whatever, f now went behind him, witli the inten- 
tion of chinking his spine. The ball went right 
through his backbone. It seemed to galvanize him, 
for he sprang off the ground higher than the high 
grass round us, and 1 thought that one of us was a 
dead man. We retreated ignftniniously, though 
with face to the foe, and rather disgusted, behind a 
tree to load. Then sending a man up a tree, ho 
reported that he was exact! v on the. same spot, on 
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his knees, in the same position as when I last fired. 
I now walked up close, and shot him in the brain 
through the left ear. Bos profundlt humi” lie 
was a dead buffalo. This was the manslayer, they 
declared, lie was gored in several places, besides a 
long and deep half-open scar all down liis left flank. 
As lie hiy, ho looked immense, the neck displaying 
enormous power. 

We recovered our villagers at length, and they 
began to get off his skin and cut him up. I turned 
the edge of my shikar sword in cutting his vast head 
off; and the Mohammedans of the camp had a glorious 
feed; for my two Mussulman shikarees, though with 
great difficulty, find liullal kur cl, or cut, the throat, 
with my keen sword, whilst he was }et ali\e, and 
had repeated the orthodox prayer. After this, I went 
out twice without success, further than wounding 
and pursuing the butt'*. The jungle was too high 
and thick to see anything else, or at lea*t to get a 
shot at it; but on the last day of our stay in that 
part of the country, 1 started to a village near Luck- 
umpore, on the report from the villagers of buffaloes 
being there. The animals were in a large plain 
where paddy, or rice, was grown during the rains; 
now nearly bare, with a little grass and bush here 
and there. They %■ ere wide awake, and would not 
let me approach nearer than one hundred yards, at 
which distance I aimed at the chest of a lame one 

o 

looking at me. ( Iff went the herd ; and as they 
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cleared the other side of the plain, I saw the villagers 
trying to intercept a buffalo who was going on three 
legs, but who evidently had no idea of being stopped 
by them; for lie held his way through them nobly. 
Springing on my galloway, I laid into him, and at 
length galloped round the buffalo; and jumping off, 
and hooking my leading or shooting rein to my 
leather waist-belt, I stopped right on his path — the 
same which the herd had taken before him. Ife 
came on gallantly until lie was forty yards from 
me, when he stopped, evidently not understand- 
ing why I did not move out of his path, like the 
rest. 

I now came to conclusions with him, by bringing 
him on his knees with tlve first barrel, and killing 
him dead with the second. On examining him, I 
found that the broken leg was from a former wound, 
and was not a fresh one ; and we soon discovered 
that this was the bull I laid broken the leg of the 
first day I was out. 11 is want of condition was 
accounted for by bis having been wounded eight 
days. I followed up the track of the herd on my 
shooting-horse, and suddenly came upon three buffs. 
One of them was a full-grown male, and he did not 
appear to care much about my being near him. I 
walked up, and at forty-five yards shot him in the 
proper spot behind the shoulder. He went a few 
paces, and came down on his knees. I stepped up in 
front to his head, and brained him with the left barrel. 
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the ball passing right through skull and brain, and 
into the vertebra; of the neck. He was in splendid 
condition; and as his limbs remained quivering, the 
Mussulman shikarees soon made him out to be alive 
enough to hullnl kur, and make him tit to be eaten. 
I now went to look for the rest of the herd, hut 
could not find them; and returning to the last killed 
hull, found a lot of the people, some of whom had 
been left to bring in the head and skin of the one 
first killed. They reported that the Luckumpore 
patail had sworn that this was his buffalo, and would 
not let them touch it. So here the murder was 
out, and this brute was the identical one which had 
got loose. The fact is, that the villagers in these 
jungles let their cows breed with the. wild bulls, so 
that in after life the young ones are well inclined to 
throw off the yoke at any time when they may have 
an opportunity. 

The skin of the wild buffalo is of great thickness, 
lie is wonderfully active for a large animal; and as 
the ground lie li\es in is well adapted for his short 
limbs and great strength, very few horses can follow 
him over it I once galloped after a bull for three 
miles, with a double carbine, in hopes of inducing 
him to stop, so that I could get a shot; but I 
could not get ahead of him, and had nearly come 
to grief several times, when too close to be 
pleasant 

I have known ’nst:uhv< of European shikarees 
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being chased hy wild buffaloes — not single bulls — 
after they had been fired at ; but I have never had 
it occur to myself. I believe that such cases are 
verv rare. The solitary bull is, no doubt, a dan- 
gerous animal, like the wild elephant and bison, 
when turned out of the herd : but none of these 
animals, nor any others in the jungles, can stand 
before a heavy rifle, properly loaded and skilfully 
used. 

The bison is so very similar in habits to the 
buffalo, and the sliikaring him is so much the same, 
that it would be only a tedious repetition to give an 
account; of him — except in those few particulars in 
which ho differs from the buffalo. 

I think that the chief peculiarity of the bison is 
his great shyness and fear of man, compared with 
the buffalo. Ilis scent is very keen; and it requires 
all a hunter’s cunning and knowledge of woodcraft 
to get near a herd in jungles where they have been 
fired at. Unless they are lying down, they are very 
wary. The single bull, in some parts of Western 
and Southern India, is a very formidable animal ; 
and I have heard officers who had shot them in the 
Courg country state, that the native shikarees of 
Courg, who are not at all afraid of the wild elephant, 
are very cautious when near a single bull bison. 
They have been killed there, as I have been posi- 
tively and credibly informed, of the great height of 
twenty-two hands. The largest I have myself killed 
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was about eighteen hands or six feet at the shoulder, 
measured as you would a horse : but it is difficult, 
when the animal is dead, to measure very accurately. 
The best way is this : drive one stake into the ground 
at the hoof of his fore-leg, and another close to the 
withers ; then a measuring-tape, with the inches and 
feet marked, will denote pretty well liis exact height. 
The bison, on the whole, stands a good deal higher 
than the buffalo; but he is not larger round the 
girth, nor is he so massive an animal. His horns 
are not to be compared in size to those of a buffalo. 
He has, however, a more blood-like appearance. In 
short, he is of the Bos kind ; and in most parts of 
India where he is found, is called by the natives, 
Urna; and in the Wynaud forest, Katee. The buf- 
falo is, of course, the Bubulus , and is called by the 
natives Bund Binsa, in contradistinction to the tame 
buffalo, w liioli is termed Binsa. 

The best spot to shoot both is midway between 
the top of the withers and the bottom of the girth, 
over the heart. The shot is commonly spoken of, 
by sportsmen here, as the shot behind the shoulder, 
and is almost always fatal. If the animal is standing 
side on 10 you, and you shoot with proper charges, 
the ball perforates the lungs, which are very large. 
They become gorged with blood, and in a very short 
time, if not immediately, the animal sinks. I have 
thought it of much consequence to point out the 
most deadly spots to shoot at, both out of mercy to 
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the animal and for the satisfaction of the hunter. 1 
know how long it was before I myself discovered all 
these things : and we have no authority to be cruel 
even to a tiger, for he but follows his own nature 
when he kills. 
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CHAPTER X. 

M I S C E L L A N E O US. 

Door: how to shoot them — Neclgai, or Blue Cattle — Sambur, or 
Uotl Deer — Weapons : liillcs, &e. — The Cheetah, or Hunting* 
Leopard — The Antelope — The Ibex — Native Hunters — 
Clothing — Directions for hunting in the Jungle — Shooting 
Wild Animals not really cruel — Revolt ers — The Wild Deg. 

I have now to describe the different hinds of deer 
met with in the different jungles in which I have 
limited in India. My experience, as u hunter in 
Pencil and Ilimloostan was aery brief, and was 
gained between the years 1831 and 1837. I was 
quite a novice in the art, and used to Maze away, 
like most youngsters, right into a herd of sambur, 
and he very much astonished that I did not find any- 
thing drop. This was in the heavy jungles w est from 
Chunar, at Seeptoesgur. and at other places, the names 
of which I do not remember, between the Ganges 
and the Sone. It was here that I saw my first 
tiger, as I was carelessly walking at dawn of day 
some way behind my shikaree, who had both my 
rifle and gun on his shoulders. I had been sitting up 
all night to shoot this tiger, and had, of course, seen 
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nothing of him. I never was guilty of sitting up but 
oncv more, and that was over a buffalo killed close to 
inv camp, and again I did not see the tiger; in fact, 
it is a most unsatisfactory tiling to do* and those who 
have constantly sat up have told me that they have 
very rarely bagged any tiling. 

The common ways of shooting all kinds of deer, 
except the antelope, in India, are to track them in the 
jungle and stalk them; or to have them beaten up to 
you ; or to wait lbr them morning and evening at the 
places where they are accustomed to drink. The 
latter is a very good plan, in parts where there is a 
great scarcity of Mater, and when there is great 
plenty of anv peculiar kind of fruit or berry of which 
the deer are fond ; otherwise, the scarcity of water 
will send them to other parts. But if they do 
stay, it is a capital way of securing them to hide 
yourself either in a hole, or behind bushes, in the 
evening or early morning, and to wait for their ap- 
proach. You get your shot from a rest; and when 
you are not excited by following them up, it should 
be a very steady and deadly one. 

The largest of the deer kind, although they may 
perhaps be more correctly included in the bovina 
genus, are the Neelgai, or Blue Cattle. The male is 
very nearly blue, with short, almost upright horns, 
growing like those of cattle, on a hone. He stands 
very high — from fourteen hands to fifteen hands — 
and has the bulky body of cattle with the light legs 

13 
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of deer. He has a tuft of hair depending in front 
from his throat, and his tail is like that of a bull, 
though much shorter. The females are of a light 
brown colour, and have short hair, and are not so tall 
nor so bulky as the male. Up to two or three years 
old, their flesh is capital for steaks ; but the tongue 
and marrow bones are the choice parts. Neelgai are 
found generally throughout the jungles of India, and 
are very plentiful in the Deccan. They are difficult of 
approach and wild, their great height enabling them 
to see at long distances. They are constantly found 
in the grain, but they also inhabit large grass rum- 
nalis. 

If you can find them, which is very rare, in tole- 
rably good ground, they are to he killed with the 
spear oif horseback; but the horse must be a very 
fast one. The plan is to go at them as hard as your 
horse can lay legs to the ground, in order to blow 
them, if possible, in the iirst half-mile. Of course, 
if the ground is full of ravines and jungle, you can- 
not do this. In the Deccan, it is very rare to And 
them at any distance from this bad ground; but in 
the Nagpore country you may, and they have been 
speared there. 

The next in size to the neelgai, and a much more 
handsome animal, being altogether a forest ranger, 
is the Sambur, erroneously called the Elk of India. 
He is the lied Deer. The male has a fine head of 
horns, according to his age, and sheds them every 
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year. They arc not palmated, but antlers ; nor have 
they many tines. Age appears to increase their size 
and weight ; and an old stag will have a pair of horns 
at least four feet or more in length, from the base to 
the tip, and two and a half inches in diameter, near 
tiie head. Close to the base there is one branch, 
and then the horn divides into two equal branches, 
within a foot or so of the tips ; it is very massive and 
powerful. Tlie hair of the body is of a coarse brown 
colour, the ears are large and broad, and the tail 
short and well furnished with hair. This animal is 
not so tall as the neelgai ; hut a full-grown buck is 
very large and powerful, standing fourteen hands 
one inch, or more, high, and is a load for a dozen 1 
strong men to carry. I should think lie weighed five 
or six hundredweight. The does are smaller, and 
herd together in numbers ranging from five to 
t\vonty-fi\e, though so many as the latter are rarely 
seen. They are fond of jungles where there are 
rocks and mountains. In the hot weather the male 
almost always lies up in very high ground, and you 
will find his large footmark and track in almost inac- 
cessible places. The tiger, who knows this pecu- 
liarity in the sambur, waylays and kills him there, 
dropping down over a rock upon him. The old stag 
is rarely found by man, owing to this habit of lying 
up in high places among rocks, behind which lie 
looks down upon the hunter. Only the experienced 
eye of the latter can detect his branching antlers 

13—2 
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over tlie edge of the rock, behind which his body is 
concealed. The hunter knows that it is of no use to 
aim below the antlers, because the rock shields the 
body. So he is obliged to rouse him and get a run- 
ning shot ; or if lie has patience, he may leave a man, 
as a mark, at the foot of the hill a good distance from 
the stag, and having ascended the hill himself, at 
half a mile off, may come down from above on the 
animal. lie should, however, be acquainted with 
the jungle and hills, or he will scarcely succeed. 
The sambur is very wary. When he comes down to 
drink, he is much later than all the other deer, and 
rarely comes before it is dark, lie likes a mountain 
jungle with a river running through it. I have never 
seen one of these large stags attempt to charge, 
either before or after being wounded : but I have 
been told that under some circumstances they do so. 
They are not very fast, and if you could only find 
them on the plain, a very moderately good horse 
could take you up to them. 1 have speared some 
which had been only slightly wounded with rifle, in 
jungly ground. 

In forests inhabited by sambur you will And most 
of the smaller kind of deer, the Paharee, the Kakur, 
or barking deer, the Bekree, or jungle-sheep, the 
mouse-deer, and the spotted deer. Spotted deer are 
never found in jungles where there is a scarcity of 
water. They are very impatient of thirst, and when 
wounded or frightened, plunge into the river. They 
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arc very beautiful, with white spots on a brown 
border, and are a good deal like the fallow deer of the 
parks in England in size and figure. The horn is 
not pal mated, but is an antler, and is large for the 
head of the animal. When advanced in age, they 
shed their horns annual!)". The skin, when well 
cured, is almost as beautiful as a panther's. In ex- 
tensive jungles watered by large* rivers, like the 
Mahore jungles near Jlingolee, in the country of 
Ilydrabnd, Deccan, in the great Wynaud, and else- 
where, if you w ound one of these deer, and gallop it 
(ill horseback, in a chase of a mile you will bring 
together five hundred others. They are wary, and 
when they have been fired at are difficult to ap- 
proach. Like all the deer tribe, they are very tena- 
cious of life, requiring good shooting to bag them. 
The best spots to aim at are in a line from the wither 
down to below the heart, and the shot goes merely 
through the ribs. They get away to die, but are 
rarely found by the hunter. The w olf and hyama, 
and sometimes the tiger, track them by the blood, 
and make their feast upon them. It is a sort of 
shooting which, like sambur shooting, is very attrac- 
tive, and requires a great deal of hard work as well 
as good shooting to be successful in it. 

At the time of the year when the grass has gone- 
rally been burned, about April, the leaf is continually 
falling; and this makes silent walking in tiic jungles 
impossible: and hence the difficulty of pro- 
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curing large game in India by stalking. Until the 
grass has been burned, which is rarely before the end 
of March, you cannot see game from the ground; 
and after the grass lias been burned, the old leaf 
falls and covers the ground: the heat also, at this 
time of the year, is very great. The Indian hunter 
has, consequently, to contend against difficulties such 
as no other hunter in the world has. Hunting, in 
northern latitudes, may present hardships in con- 
sequence of the rigorous cold, but exercise is calcu- 
lated to remedy this ; while no one but lie who 
follows game on foot under the scorching sun of 
India, in the hot months, can imagine what labour it 
is ! It is this which prevents many from following 
the bent of their inclination, and becoming hunters; 
for it requires a strong frame and a determined will, 
as well as a real love for the sport, to (‘liable a man 
to follow it for a course of years. Yet this is abso- 
lutely required, not only to make a man a good 
rifle-shot, but to give him the experience necessary 
for becoming a successful hunter. There is always 
something to learn — something new — of which he 
was before ignorant. 

We now come to the weapons that a hunter should 
have in order to be quite efficiently equipped. I 
consider that two double-barrelled heavy rifles, either 
two-grooved or poly-grooved, as lie may think best, 
are necessary. They should not be under ten and 
a half pounds weight, if carrying bullets ten to the 
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pound. I must states however, that I was never 
rich enough myself to have a complete battery such 
a> I am going to recommend, made to order. (1.) 
Two double broad two-grooved rifles, carrying bullets 
of ten to the pound, about two feet six inches long in 
the barrels, with swivel ramrods, made* by one of the 
best makers in England. They should have slings; 
cases tor them are not required, but spare apparatus, 
such as two bullet-moulds, two powder-flasks, spare 
nipples and mainsprings, with turn and nipple 
screws, cleaning rod, &c\, and with the best water- 
proof covers, are necessary. (2.) A good double- 
barrelled, smooth-bored gun, that will shoot both ball 
and shot well, about fifteen bore, and seven and a 
half pounds weight, with sling, is also useful. The 
rifles are carried by your first native hunter, or 
shikaree, and yourself. The gun is slung on the 
shoulder of your second shikaree, who carries in his 
right hand a strong spear, some six feet long. The 
rifles that I have killed all my game with, as before 
mentioned, were a double two-grooved rifle, made by 
Wilkinson of Eall Mall ; the other, a poly-grooved, 
made by Westley Kiehards. I hardly know which 
was the best. Neither of them could be excelled in 
carrying large charges of powder, and in shooting 
true when so loaded, or in power of penetration. The 
bullets, on no account, must be made so large in to 
cause a difficulty in loading, when the barrels get 
foul. They should be sewn in greased cloth, and 
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kept in a thin leather pouch in the shikar bag, and 
not allowed to rub against one another, and against 
everything else in the bag; for this rubs off’ the 
grease, and injures the form of the bullet. I have 
niinie bullet-moulds for iny rifles ; but so long as the 
spherical bullets go through and through large game, 

I do not see the use of running the risk of shaking the 
stock of the gun, and of extra recoil, by using the 
heavier balls. No doubt the minie does go with more 
force. (3.) I have mentioned elsewhere that each of 
us is furnished with a shikar knife, in a spring-sheath. 
This last has a steel button on it, which fits into 
a button-hole, and the sheath is cased in the front 
of the shikar jacket. It is thus ready to your hand, 
and there is no fear of its falling out, and no un- 
buckling is required. The pattern is with Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Co., Pall Mall. 

I have mentioned before that the practice of shoot- 
ing by night is commonly followed by the native 
shikaree. lie has the faculty of seeing in the dark 
in a must wonderful maimer ; and his rude weapons 
do not permit of his shooting game at long distances. 
His natural Asiatic laziness also makes him like the 
plan. If you, too, have stoicism sufficient to sit in 
a hole near the water, with musquitoes eating you, 
try it. The game is very hold at night. Many 
instances have been told me by creditable persons of 
tigers having been fired at, and missed, owing to the 
darkness, and again coining up to the bait or killed 
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animal. I never fired hut two shots at night in my 
life, both at one animal. The last was successful. 
I went to a village in the Chandah district, called 
Gun poor, upon the klmbr, or report of tigers being 
th ere. I took with me two young bullocks, to tie up 
as baits ; over one of which I sat morning and even- 
ing. On the second night, a villager, who had been 
sitting up on a mechaun (that is, a platform raised 
fi’om twelve to twenty feet above the ground in a 
field, from which the watcher drives awav the owno 

• o 

that comes to eat the grain), came and awakened me 
about eleven o’clock, stating that a tiger had run into 
and killed a doer in his field. I thought it very 
unlikely, and was loth to get u}> : the more so that 
the moon had only just, risen. However, having put 
a bit of clean cotton on the muzzle-sight of my rifle, 
I started with my shikarees to the spot. True 
enough, there was a half-grown neelgai, as big as 
a heifer, killed, and a considerable portion of it 
eaten. Immediately I got some bundles of the cut 
grain, which was in the field, and, with the help of a 
hush, made a pretty good screen, got my rnora, or 
light stool, from the tent, and made myself com- 
fortable. 

I he dead deer was not above seventy yards from 
the mechaun, and my screen some thirty yards 
nearer to the deer. Up in the mechaun there was 
an old Gond woman, who was the owner of the field ; 
and the man who had been sent to tell me was her 
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servant. He went up, and I told her not to talk or 
make any noise. I had scarcely sat half an hour, 
when the old woman began jabbering in the meehaun, 
telling us, I conclude, that the tiger was coining, for 
I do not "understand the Croud language. In another 
second, she threw a stone down from the meehaun, 
and I distinctly beard the animal, whatever it was, 
tearing the flesh of the deer. I put up my rifle, 
taking the best aim I could, fired and missed. I bad 
seen sufficiently to make out that the animal was not 
so large as a tiger, but thought it must be a panther. 
1 sat patiently, and only for another half-hour ; and 
now that the moon was risen higher, I could see the 
profile of the animal, while he had his fore-paws upon 
the deer: and, aiming very steadily, 1 heard the 
rifle-ball crash into the body. The animal rushed off', 
roaring most lustily. 1 knew lor certain now that it 
was not a tiger. I must not forget to mention that 
the old Gond woman talked just as hard this second 
time as the first, and that the stone came down as 
before, greatly to my disgust — as if we were likely 
to go to sleep when sitting on the ground waiting for 
a tiger ! J told the villagers to come down from the 
meehaun, and take away the remainder of the deer 
for the sake of the flesh, and went back to the tent to 
bed. About three o'clock in the morning, just as I 
was getting up to start for the place where one of the 
heifers was tied as a bait for the tiger, I heard an 
aniimd making a very extraordinary noise, like a 
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large cat mewing, and moving about the field where 
the ncelgai had been killed. I gave instructions to 
my orderly, who could shoot pretty well, to take the 
dogs at daylight, and as he had hoard in which 
direction the wounded animal had gone, to go and 
recover it. Thinking that it was a female panther, 
and that this mewing creature was one of its young 
ones. I started for the tied-up heifer. About sunrise, 
I heard a shot, and the baying (of a large terrier, by 
name Joe) in the jungle about a mile distant; I thought 
that It wa> too late for the tiger to come, and said to 
Mangkalec, “ They have found the wounded panther, 
and he'll kill the dogs so off we started for the spot. 
When we came up, the orderly had found a large 
male leopard — which was what I had wounded in the 
night — but not before lie bad severely bitten one of 
the dogs. The marks of the other leopard were 
visible in the sand, and the pair had found them- 
selves strong enough to kill any deer in the jungle. 

there is but one leopard in India, properly called 
the Cheetah. It is tamed, and used for coursing 
antelope ; and its speed is so great that it out&trides 
and catches it, though it is considered the fastest deer 
in the world. I believe that fear has a good deal to 
do with it; and that the antelope’s speed is paralyzed 
when he sees the leopard coming up to him. The 
latter is taken to the ground with his hood on, in a 
cart. W hen within a short distance of the antelope, 
say a hundred yards or nearer, his hood is taken oft. 
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and he sees the deer ; and in the space of another 
two or three hundred yards — farther than which the 
leopard scarcely ever runs — lie has tripped up his 
quarry, and has his fangs fixed in his throat. 

The leopard stands some thirty-two inches high, 
and is of the genus canis , not having the retractile 
claw of the cat. Tie is much lighter made than the 
panther, shows little fight against dogs, and is not com- 
monly found in the jungles, because he lives much in 
the lower part of large forest trees, where the female 
brings forth her young, and preys upon the goat, 
antelope, and all kinds of small deer, and also on 
pea-fowl. The coursing of antelope with the hunting- 
leopard is a pretty sport, and is much followed by the 
wealthy natives of India: it used to be followed by 
European officers also. The price of a well-broken 
hunting cheetah is from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and fifty rupees. 

1 think that I have now written of almost every 
kind of game for the rifle and spear, except the 
hyivna and wolf. The former takes a good horse 
to catch him, and a good spearsman to kill him. 
The latter, unless gorged, it is almost impossible to 
spear. 

Of antelope-shooting, I must say a little. It re- 
quires much patience, and good shooting. If you 
shoot with heavy rifles, you will find it advisable to 
have a tripod-rest with von. This can be made with 
throe light bamboos, fastened by iron pins at three 
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inches from the top, and three pieces of strong whip- 
cord to allow the legs to open to a sufficient distance 
to stand firm. When antelope are much fired at, they 
will not let the hunter come within a hundred and 
eighty or two hundred yards; and though the mark 
i> not \ cry small, the walking in the sun, and stalk- 
ing, and stooping, make one more or less unsteady. 
Some men get into a country-cart dragged by bul- 
locks, and thus drive up near the herd; but it is 
rather a poaching way of shikaring. I generally use 
a shooting horse, and ride him as near up to them 
as possible, and then take my chance of a shot at the 
black buck of the herd. 11 is skin is Aery hand- 
some, and his flesh good, if kept a couple of days or 
more, which can he easily done at all seasons but the 
very hottest. The secret of following antelope is to 
move towards the head of the herd, which in this 
way continually" circles round you. By degrees you 
get nearer and nearer. The power of shooting them 
appears to be arrived at by" some sportsmen, \> ho 
cannot shoot at deer in a jungle at all. I do not like 
the sport nearly" so much as deer-stalking in the 
forest, because it is much tamer. You see the animals 
for miles, as they frequent extensive plains, and 
almost always avoid the forest. 

The obtaining a good shikaree is indeed a difficult 
matter ; of the different castes or sects of natives, if 
equally good in all other respects, a Mohammedan 
should be preferred, because deer shot by you are 
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made eatable by all parties when lie has hullal-kurd, 
or cut tlu* throats of them. None but low-caste men 
will eat the flesh of animals, unless they have thus 
had their throats cut by a Mussulman. The Moham- 
medan is generally a courageous man, but then he is 
not likely to be so cunning in woodcraft as one of the 
inhabitants of the forest, who are almost always low- 
caste men. The Blieels of Candeish are considered 
the best trackers in India, but they will not take ser- 
vice out of their own country. 

My head shikaree, whose pluck and courage I have 
never seen excelled, is a Mang, the lowest caste in 
India. Unfortunately, like all his tribe, he is given 
to drink. lie lias stood by me on numberless occa- 
sions, and never having seen any animal make good 
his charge, considers his master’s rifle invincible. 
But be is not a good tracker ; at least nothing equal 
to a Bheel. He cannot do more than just let off a 
gun, though it were better that he could shoot: yet 
I should not permit him to do so, except when 
charged by any large animal, and after botli of my 
barrels bad failed to stop or turn him; and then only 
if there was not time for him to give me the spare 
rifle to use it myself. Mangkalee is a short, thick-set, 
and powerful man, with rather a small, but pene- 
trating eye. Ilis sight is very keen, and at one time 
no amount of work could daunt him. He is very silent, 
hardly ever speaking until spoken to, except when he 
lias taken too much liquor; and I always detect him 
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by his not being so taciturn as usual. He lias been 
some fourteen years in my service, and was at first 
only a bullock -driver ; after that lie became a tent- 
pitcher, and lastly, head-shikaree. I taught him my- 
self. Nursoo, my other shikaree, was quite a lad when 
1 got him. He too is of a low caste, being a Dher. 
He was very fond of shikar, and very plucky, and 
lias nearly got me into one or two scrapes by his 
rashness. When I returned from England in 1857, 
I found this man had been converted to Mohamme- 
danism, and had enlisted as a sepoy in one of tin* 
infantry regiments of my three; thus spoiling a capital 
shikaree to make a moderate soldier. However, then* 
was no help for it; so I said nothing when he came 
to pay his respects, looking as fat as possible — too fat 
e\er to shikar again. 

The season of the year must regulate your clothing, 
both as to its texture and colour ; and the peculiar 
tint of the jungle you are going to shoot in, at the 
time of year, must tell you what shade of colour to 
dye the cloth, of which your shikar clothes are to 
he made. The habool, which is a thorny tree with 
a little yellow button-blossom, affords the best dye. 
The bark is stripped off it, and boiled in an earthen 
vessel, and then the addition of some of the bark of 
the mango will give it the tinge required. This is 
always an excellent dye, because it is permanent, and 
of a neutral tint, something like the leaf, grass, and 
ground, blended together. 
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The babool-bark dye is a dark brown ; the mango- 
bark is nearly yellow ; and the two mixed can make 
any dye desired. The marking-nut tree, called the 
heerakup, gives a darker dye than the babool, but it 
is too dark when used alone, for any season or jungle. 
Enough light cotton cloth, if for the hot weather shoot- 
ing, to make clothes for yourself and two shikarees, is 
put into the vessel. A coarser, close-woven cotton 
cloth, impervious to the spear-grass, which is very 
troublesome in some jungles, and not got rid of till 
the grass is burnt, is to be procured, if possible. It 
is called cliarsoutec, that is, a four-thread woven 
cloth, and is the best for the cold weather, and until 
the end of February. I never wear in India a shoot- 
ing coat of English make or manufacture, i. c. with 
tails, because, firstly, they would be torn off in the 
thorn jungles and impede my progress; and secondly, 
as we do not carry our own game, they would he of 
no use. My shooting-jacket is made about four 
inches lower than the waist, and has pockets in front, 
live in number; that is, one for the shikar knife, 
under it one for a small telescope about three inches 
long — these are on the left side: on the right the 
upper pocket is meant to carry a small powder-flask 
with a large charger, then comes a small pocket for 
a few caps, and the fifth for half-a-dozen bullets and 
your handkerchief. A coat or jacket made like this 
does not shake about, and sits close to the person 
both in galloping and running. I wear trousers. 
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an<l Wellington boots, loose, with not too heavy soles 
— any lace-up ankle-boots, or shoes, let through the 
spear-grass and thorns — and I have a steel spur, with 
the neck just long enough for the strongly spiked 
vowel. This very small spur does not interfere with 
one’s walking, and is fastened on with straps, like any 
other hunting-spur. I always take a shooting-horse, or 
galloway with me, having broken my hip-bone, and so 
many others of late years, that I require a horse if out 
for many hours; and it is one of in v maxims never to 
ride without spurs, as tile spur is the only legitimate 
way of making a horse face everything. A whip re- 
quires a third hand, which a man is not endowed with. 
Besides, the whip alarms the horse, and makes him 
unsteady. A fore and aft strong, but not too heavy 
hunting-cap, with a rim of three inches in breadth 
all round it, made of leather or wicker-work, with a 
ventilator at top, and covered with cloth similar to 
your shikar clothes, is the best head-dress. The 
colour is of great consequence. 

The Neilgherry Ilills or Blue Mountains — “the 
beautiful, the blue,” as Byron sang of the sea, may 
be sung also of those hills — are in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and rise abruptly from the great Wynaud 
forest. Their height is from 6,500 to 7,800 feet 
above the sea, and they can fairly be considered to 
possess as line a climate as there is in the world. 
Their extreme length — for after all they are only 
isolated hills — is about thirty-seven miles, and their 
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breadth some twenty-seven. The shikar on them is 
very good, consisting of elephants (though they are 
rare, and only found in a few places), bison, tigers, 
panthers, bears, a good many sambur, some of the 
smaller deer — as the bekri or jungle slieep, jungle 
fowl, woodcock, and, in the season, the solitary and 
full snipe. But the shikar most attractive to the 
hunter from the plains, who has found and killed all 
the other large game, is the ibex shooting, which he 
has never enjoyed elsewhere. This animal is similar 
to a large smooth-haired goat, and inhabits the 
wildest and most inaccessible rocks and chasms, 
generally near the edges of the Noilgherrics. The 
buck is nearly black, and has horns curved back 
over his nock, about a foot long and some three 
inches in diameter at the base. He is a large animal, 
standing three feet nine inches at the shoulder, and 
is very strongly made, his foot being as large as 
your doubled fist. But in spite of his bulk, he will, 
when alarmed, go at great speed, bounding like a 
ball from rock to rock, and over chasms thirty feet 
broad and hundreds of feet deep. The does are not 
nearly so large, and are of a much less heavy build, 
and of lighter colour. They are very wary and 
difficult of approach, except by chance, or during 
rainy and stormy weather, when they come down 
from their almost inaccessible peaks to the sholahs, or 
woods, for shelter. They are sometimes driven out 
of these, and shot like any other deer. 
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There is a gigantic rock which frowns over the 
Goodaloor pass, which is the pass you descend to 
jYIominloddv and Cannanore from Ootacamund, the 
capital station of the Neilghcrries. This rock, whicli 
I suppose must have a perpendicular scar}) of two 
thousand feet, is the favourite resort of ibex ; or 
rather, the upper part of it is, as well as the deep 
ravines which run in between that part and the 
sholahs towards the hills. J was nearly at the top 
of tin’s one day, and saw' a splendid old black buck 
ibex browsing nearly perpendicularly below me, I 
should think nine hundred feet. I had with me a 
heavy single rifle, and a double-barrelled ball gun ; 
and resting the former on the rock along which 
I lay, I fired, and hit him over the loins, but did 
not break any bones. He staggered forward, and 
ascended the ridge of hills between him and t lie 
low' country; on his right was the scarped rock, 
which rose above the village of Goodaloor. I then 
fired with the smooth-bore barrels, hitting only with 
the first We lost sight of him almost immediately, 
and as he took his way over the peak opposite us, 1 
stripped one of my shikarees of the shikar bags, and 
making him as light as possible, gave him instruc- 
tions to follow and keep sight of the quarry, w hile 
the other man and I followed with the rifle and 
gun. 

We came to a place which appeared impracticable, 
and looking down from it, I saw the shikaree, who 
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was some fifty yards below, anxiously eyeing the 
chasm immediately under him, and it struck me at 
the time that he could see the ibex; hut on my 
shouting out to him to know how he got down there, 
after he had replied, lie added that he had lost the 
ibex. I had to take of}’ my shoes and stockings, and let 
myself down to the next ledge of rock by my hands, 
and then to take* the rifle and gun down and place the 
foot of the shikaree on a jutting portion of the rock: 
for the best of these men, not having the muscular 
power of the European, cannot follow him in difficult- 
sports like these. There was at that time — I speak 
of 1845 — a very bad system common in these hills, 
of ottering presents, often as much as ten rupees, 
for the recovery of a wounded ibex, so valuable was 
it considered ; and thus the native hunters scarcely 
over took the trouble to recover wounded game at 
once. I immediately saw that this was the dodge 
now to be practised. The shikarees were brothers. 
I told them my opinion of their plot, and I went on 
looking for the animal until I found myself nearly 
down at Goodaloor; and 1 then returned by the road 
of the ghat, for it w as night. 

The next morning, taking out my elephant-shi- 
karee, the famous IIoorcha,my three jungle-trackers, 
Coormburs — for I w’as going down to Nellimbore on 
an elephant-shooting trip — and the two shikarees I 
had out the evening before, I again went to look 
for the ibex. 1 sent the brother shikarees and two 
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Coormburs to tlic spot near which I was sure the 
animal was dead, and Hoorcha and I went below. 
As I supposed, when they found they would get no 
present, they discovered the ibex dead, and shouted 
to us that it was so. I re] died, “ Cut off the head, 
and push the body off the rock.” And down it came 
bounding from peak to peak towards us, like a huge 
black ball. I shot two more in other days. One 
fell over into the low country, at a point where the 
great W ynaud jungle, with its trees from eighty to a 
hundred feet high, looked like a velvet lawn below 
us. The other I lost in a fog, after breaking a 
hind and a fore leg. lie got upon the edge of a 
hill, and slid down out of my sight into the forest 
below. 

These animals are very tenacious of life, and you 
must not only be a very good rifle-shot to be suc- 
cessful in killing them, but you must have the foot 
and eye of a mountaineer to follow them. Do not 
attempt it, unless you have a steady eye that can 
look down a precipice without becoming giddy, and 
an elastic foot accustomed to step on the precipice 
edge: for one trip or false step, or one misjudged 
spring, will send you into eternity. I once saw a 
herd of about sixty ibex — and a beautiful sight it 
was — on the hills near Bandy tappal, on the Sispurah 
road. They were browsing on the hill-side. It was 
an unusually large number to herd together. I fol- 
lowed them unsuccessfully for the better part of the 
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day, from noon till dewy eve ; and it was then that 
the black male of the herd nearly ran against me, in 
a thick fog such as is only seen and felt on the 
mountains. Poor beast! lie was the one whose 
limbs I broke, and who was eventually lost. 

I must in this place endeavour to redeem my 
brother sportsmen and myself from the charge of 
cruelty, a charge not uncommonly made, I believe, 
without thought, and in ignorance. I must first 
enlist my reader's sympathies, and get him or her 
to acknowledge that the 1 milter in India, who runs 
risks, and meets with accidents such as I have 
described in these papers, leads no life of ease or 
indolence; but, on the contrary, that his life, is one 
of severe toil, labour, and danger. The feeling that 
he is doing some good in his generation, and leading 
not quite a useless life, must repay him for his 
exertions; for I fear that gratitude among the natives 
in India is too like vvliat it is in colder climates, 
and \>lmt Rochefoueault describes “ as a lively sense 
of favours to come.” Now, for his own protection, 
it is necessary that the hunter should be able to use 
his rifle well, both at animals standing or moving, 
and whether they are going from him, or passing or 
attacking him. Tigers, panthers, hears, bison, &c., 
and the other /crows fenr , or savage wild animals, 
do not abound in sufficient numbers to give him the 
necessary practice for becoming so good a shot as 
to make certain of hitting them at all when in jungle. 
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much less of hitting them in parts of the body where 
tlie shot will disable, stop, or kill. The hunter, 
therefore, lires at deer, of which, as before mentioned, 
there arc many varieties, as practice for his rifle. 
This is also necessary to keep his native hunters, 
or shikarees, in condition to stand severe labour. 
Besides, the eating the flesh of the game killed makes 
them keen. A good shikaree will rarely remain in 
the service of a man who cannot kill his game. 1 
trust I have logically proved that shooting deer and 
the fauna is not cruel. It can only be considered so, 
when a very great and v anion destruction of life 
is caused, or where they are fired at with shot. This 
is done heedlessly, no doubt, and with a desire to 
hag game at all hazards ; hut I hope my readers will 
agree with me that it is not a legitimate way of 
killing deer, and that it would he far better to fire 
away with hall until practice taught a man how to 
shoot, than to obtain deer by what may be considered 
the weapon and missile that ought to be employed 
for hares and partridges. Again, the* tying up calves 
or goats as a bait for tigers or panthers appears at 
first blush to he cruel ; but it must be taken into 
consideration, that these animals will not take a dead 
bait, that they are not scavengers like hyccnas or 
jackals, and that by sacrificing the life of the bullock 
or goat, you shoot the tiger or panther that has killed, 
and will kill, hundreds and hundreds of bullocks 
and goats ; or perhaps, in the case of man-eaters 
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or man-slayers, hundreds of men, women, and 
children. 

The bullock, being a very cold-blooded animal, 
is not under much alarm when tied up, as was shown 
in the chapter on the man-eaters. lie may be in 
the paws and jaws of a tiger, and if he escapes, his 
nerves are not much the worse. lie will eat grass 
and drink water immediately after being released, 
with sundry holes in his throat and claw-wounds in 
his body. 

One of the great secrets of success in stalking 
game in the jungles is to know how to walk silently, 
both in putting the foot on the ground, and in not 
rustling the hushes, branches, or grass. The pace to 
walk at must he regulated by many circumstances ; 
and though perfection in, and thorough knowledge 
of, these things is only to be acquired after much 
experience and years of practice, 1 will endeavour 
to put upon paper a few maxims, as a guide to the 
Noting hunter. 

The kind of foot which will fall most silently on 
the ground must he given by God; for it must be 
naturally arched in the instep, and have its corre- 
sponding concave in the sole. Only this formation 
of foot will allow of a silent and firm tread, and will 
give the elasticity and strength necessary to support 
the weight of the body, through a long day’s toil, 
without jarring the limbs above it, or wearying the 
muscles and tendons which have to move it. A foot 
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of this form is also less liable to bruises from stones 
and hard ground. The shoe or boot must not be 
made with thick soles. I myself use Wellington 
boots to keep the spear-grass out of my ankles ; but 
if one’s work is among rocks, which it may be in 
bear or ibex shooting, the soft sambur-skin shoe w ill 
be best. You can have it made as light as a racket- 
shoe. 

The usual pace of the hunter — who lias to keep 
his eyes continually on the look-out, not only for the 
game that he is in search of or i> following, but for 
the track of animals on the ground that he moves 
over ; besides having to take care not to put his foot 
on a dry leaf, or stick, or stone, for the sound w r ould 
frighten the game — will not he much more than two 
and a half miles an hour : but if the hunter has to 
intercept or go round his game, he may have to go 
three times that pace. Very few' men, however, 
have their lungs in such order, in this trying climate, 
as to enable them to run any distance and to he 
steady enough to shoot accurately afterwards. You 
must never appear suddenly and abruptly over the 
top of a hill or rising ground, so as to show yourself 
in motion to any game that may be below you. 
The same rule refers to suddenly coming round 
angles of jungles, or from the shelter of trees into 
the open glade. Climbing up out of ravines and 
water-courses, or descending into them, must be done 
W'ith like caution. Your step must be that of the 
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velvet-footed tiger, your foe. Look at him walk and 
crouch in a jungle*. Listen to him : you cannot hear 
his tread, though you may almost feel his breath in 
your face. You cannot hear him, though there is 
only a hush between you ; and though your ear is 
aching with tension, it can make out only the sound 
of his nostril inhaling, as lie is scenting the ground 
within a few feet of you. 

This actually occurred to me in the year 1838, 
when I was a very inexperienced shikaree. A tiger 
bad killed a large buffalo that had been picketed for 
him ; and a friend of mine, who was on an elephant, 
went down the jungle to beat him up. My elephant 
had gone with my native shikaree to the other 
ground ; and as 1 was walking between the slain 
buffalo and a ridge of a hill from which I hoped to 
see the tiger better, 1 became all at once aware of 
his presence, by hearing him draw in his breath 
to scent me. The bush in front of me was so 
thick that I could not see the animal. The vil- 
lager with me became suddenly the picture of 
horror, and he was on the point of running, when 
I seized him by the neck, and put him under my 
knee. 

I had my forefinger and the next finger on the two 
triggers of my double rifle, which I kept to my 
shoulder, expecting the tiger every moment to make 
his spring. Ihis had lasted for perhaps a minute — 
I thought it appeared the longest minute I ever 
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knew — when, I may almost say, I felt the tiger s hot 
hreath receding from my face ; and to my relief, 
almost directly after I heard him splashing and 
growling in the little river below. Nothing but 
having faced him, with eyes rigidly fixed upon the spot 
where lie was, saved 11s; for though I could not see the 
tiger, I have 110 doubt that his eye, being accustomed 
to the darkness of night and gloom, was fixed on us, 
and could see us well. One step to run, or a sudden 
movement, would have caused the destruction of one 
or both of us. The instant 1 felt the animal lmd 
passed on, we scrambled up the hill-side ; but though 
I saw him plainly, he was eighty yards oif, and too 
far to tire at with any certainty. We never found him 
again, for he was not gorged, the buffalo having only 
just been killed; and in the cool of the morning lie 
took himself clear off. 

But to return from this digression to the subject 
of ] licking your steps in the forest. It v ill take a 
good deal of experience to teach you which are 
thorny bushes and which are harmless. You must 
never attempt to rush through the former when the 
thorns are catching your clothes, because it will 
cause much noise. A native, who is nearly naked 
from his waist upwards, is necessarily very careful ; 
and though you have clothes on, you must imitate 
him. You will come, here and there, to open glades 
in the forest, usually caused by rain-water lodging 
there, and making the ground too wet for the growth 
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of trees or bushes. If the water still covers any part 
of them, they are called j heels. Here you must walk 
warily, for the dry parts being covered, at certain 
seasons of the year, with grass, hold panthers, deer 
and hog : the former remaining in them in order to 
prey upon the latter. 

If you have reason. to suppose, from the tracks or 
marks, that game is in the grass, you can either beat 
it out, or walk quietly through it; hut unless it is 
a favourite spot for game to lie in, on entering this 
open glade you had better go round the edge, and 
under the shade of the forest jungle, instead of walk- 
ing down the middle : and for this reason : — If there 
is any game about to enter a glade, or jheel, or grass- 
blieor, or any open place, unless it has been frightened 
and is thus about to go at speed across it, it will 
generally pause, and look all round from the edge 
of the forest, and will inevitably see you in the 
middle of the open : whereas, had you been walking 
near the edge, or within shelter of the bushes or trees, 
you could have concealed yourself, or have stationed 
yourself under screen of the wood, near the point at 
which the deer or game was about to cross. I do not 
remember whether I have told you to caution your 
native shikarees, and any others with you, to sink 
gradually and quietly to the ground, directly game 
is seen by you or them. On no account whatever is 
a word to be spoken, except on the occasion to be 
noted below. The open hand pointed in the direction 
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of the animal, and elevated higher than the shoulder 
if it be far off, or depressed according to the actual 
distances is all that is required. If the game is 
moving from you, the hand is gently moved from the 
man towards the animal ; if coming towards you, the 
hand should denote it by being drawn in from its 
extended position towards the body. 

The only occasion when your native hunter should 
speak, even with the lowest whisper in your ear, 
is when a tiger or other animal of the germs fevox iV 
crouched, and you, without seeing him, are just walk- 
ing on the top of him. My shikaree, Mangkallee, on 
these occasions, even, does not speak, hut gi\es me a 
pull of the left sieve of my coat from behind. As l 
know the man well, the quickness or slowness of this 
touch generally denotes pretty accurately whether 
the tiger is close or not, and whether the danger h 
imminent or otherwise. 

I have said before, hut I cannot too often or too 
strongly impress it on your memory, that you should 
make the shikaree, who carries your spare rifle nr 
gun, walk close behind you in your footsteps, and the 
second shikaree, or gun-carrier, in his. Numberless 
accidents have happened from men having emptied 
their rifles ; and before they could get hold of their 
spare ones, they have been in the grasp of the tiger, 
panther, or bear, or been gored by the bison, or 
buffalo, or been caught by the trunk of the wild 
elephant and trampled into the earth. With all 
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your constant warning, you will find this a very 
difficult lesson to teach a native. To make it easier 
do not press on too fast, as one is very apt to do when 
excited, and when game is on foot and moving out 
of one’s reach. The native himself, when leading 
the way, generally goes too last (unless he is a 
shikaree), as he is very lightly clad, and is in the 
habit of moving in the jungles, and is generally in 
first-rate eon di ti < >n. 

I have mentioned the weapons to which I have 
been always accustomed; but when in England in 
1857, I had made, to order, a revolving rifle and 
pair of pistols, by Adams, of the London Armoury 
Company. The bore is thirty -seven ; hut their 
bullets, being conical, weigh about three-quarters of 
an ounce. They are five-chambered, and can be 
loaded rapidly. 

It is very possible tlmt, lead I commenced with a 
rifle like tins, I should have preferred it to a double- 
barrelled rifle, from the advantage of its five shots. 
Hut though l can shoot with it at stationary objects 
so accurately as constantly to kill duck and other 
birds from eighty to a hundred yards, the pulling the 
trigger is so very different from the quick, double 
rifle trigger, that I have very rarely succeeded in 
hitting any animal running. Having to pull it also 
on full-cook after every discharge, docs away with 
the possibility of ready firing. You would not have 
time to take it from the shoulder and cock it, if 
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charged by an animal from a short distance. It shoots 
with great force. I have killed spotted and other 
deer with it, from a hundred and forty to a hundred 
and sixty paces — the ball passing through them : and 
as a trial of its perforating powers, I fired it through 
the frontal bones of the head of a full-grown male 
wild buffalo, which I had cut off and brought in. 
The bullet passed through the brain to the depth of 
six inches. The skull of this animal, and of the 
bison, is considered by many sportsmen to be im- 
penetrable to the smooth-bore bullet. I have killed 
both kinds by shots below the eyes, with both the 
Wilkinson and Westley Richards rifles. The revolv- 
ing rifle — if it could be made with a large bore, and 
with some arrangement, such as a shield on the left 
side of the revohing breech, to keep the very sharp 
report from the ear of the shooter — would be a very 
valuable weapon. 

I was recommended to use three-quarters of a 
draclnn of powder; but I lowered the sights, and 
now use a draclnn. The weapon that would carry a 
conical ball of an ounce and a half weight, and a 
drachm and three-quarters of the best powder, would 
be very formidable. Great care, however, must be 
taken to have the proper fitting caps ; for if they are 
the least too thick, the chambers will not revolve; 
if the least too loose, the caps are liable to come oft'; 
and if too tight to open, they fall off, and another 
chamber, besides the one you are expecting to fire. 
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inay be ignited. Of course, such carelessness recoils 
on the head of the shooter. 

The pistols of similar bore, and by the same maker, 
are no doubt very fine weapons : and I am happy to 
bear testimony to the very accurate boring, the finish, 
and, what is of chief consequence, the great penetrat- 
ing powers, of all these weapons. 

There are still some kinds of game which I have 
not mentioned : one, the Rhinoceros, so common in 
Africa, is met with only very rarely in India. It is 
to be found in the Torai forests at the foot of the 
Nepaul mountains, and also in the Raj Mahal hills, 
two hundred miles only distant from Calcutta. I 
have never seen him in his native jungles : but one 
that had been caught in the Rungpore country — I 
suppose in a pit — was for sale in Calcutta in 1839. 

The wild Dog, or Dhole, as lie is called, is not 
common. I have twice only found them, and both 
times in the Chandah district of Nagpore. Once, 
after I had been shooting wild duck at a large tank, 
in a very dense jungle, I left for the purpose of wait- 
ing for large game at drinking time, in the evening, 
at another tank. Just as I came to it, I saw some 
eight wild dogs, who had that moment run into and 
killed a large wild sow. One had his muzzle in the 
entrails of the hog, and I hit him with a rifle-ball, 
at about ninety yards off. I followed up, and got 
another very long shot, and eventually lost the 
wounded dog in the thick jungle. I shot and bagged 
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one last year in the same district: ho was a pup. 
These two packs differed very much from each other, 
though found not above sixty miles apart, and in the 
same district — the first in the month of March, the 
second in the month of May. The first were long, 
very lean, almost red dogs, standing, I should think, 
about twenty-two inches high, and with short hair. 
The last were more like wolves, and were of a 
yellow colour with black muzzles, and marks down 
the neck and hack, one being a very handsome 
brute. They had rather rough hair. They run down 
and live upon the largest deer in the jungle, and, 
according to the accounts of native hunters, they 
adopt the following plan. They run by nose ; and 
having made themselves acquainted with the pre- 
sence of sambur or other deer in the valley or jheel 
of the jungle, they separate, and lie in wait at the 
different passes from the ghat, crouching on the high 
ground, above the paths taken by the deer. One or 
two of the pack then go down and rouse the sambur, 
who rushes up-hill by one of the many paths. 

The dog who lies in waiting springs at his victim, 
and fixes to his throat, and the others soon run into 
him. The sambur or elk, and the large neelgai, are 
very formidable opponents to a dog, and constantly 
kill him with a single blow of the fore foot, splitting 
his skull open : nor indeed can any but large and 
powerful dogs, in packs, run into and kill either of 
these kind of deer, which are twice as heavy and 
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powerful as the red deer of Scotland. The natives 
have got an idea that these wild dogs attack and kill 
tigers, which is not at all probable. The idea has 
arisen from the* fact of tigers that were known to be 
in certain jungles before the wild dogs came, leaving 
it after their arrival. This is accounted for by the 
game being so much alarmed at the presence of the 
wild d< >gs, and becoming so watchful from being con- 
stantly hunted by them, that the tigers tind out that 
they cannot tail upon them. They thus leave that 
part of the jungle, for some other where the deer 
have not been so much scared. 
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(No. I.) 

ON THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF HOUSES USED IN’ 
INDIA. 

Tiic* Arab* IrE I > uint < * ami (Qualities - (Rivalry Demounts — The 
Ut>r.M* Fair a 4- Msillijrmm — The Kuteewar Horst* — Priees of 
The Deeeun llorso — Breeding uiul breaking in — Flans 
adopted by, t>r suggested to, the Uo\ eminent — Australian and 
Cape Horse'*. 

So Hindi lias boon writ ten ami published respecting 
the Arab liotst* which is imported into India, that it 
seems almost superfluous to write more; but as I 
have had a large number in use, as hacks, hunters, 
racers, and charters, though none for harness, and 
have bred from them, I will give the results of my 
own experience. 

In the first place, the Arab horse is the very best 
liorse, under saddle, for all general purposes, that can 
be procured in India. If anything besides general 
opinion is required to corroborate this, it is found in 
the fact that in the market, the Arab horse inva- 
riably commands the highest price, whether he is 
bought for a racer, a charger, a hunter, or a hack. 

15—2 
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He is the soundest horse, the most enduring, the 
most beautiful to the eye, the most docile, and the 
most courageous, and lie is more easily broken in 
than any other. Ills progeny, too, partake of most of 
these virtues. There is so much uniformity in them, 
that it is very rarely indeed that in India any other 
horse is mistaken for an Arab ; and the only occa- 
sions when I have known the mistake made has been 
when colts have liad much Arab blood in them. 
Two or three times I have had horses that could not 
be known from high-caste imported Arabs; but then 
they were either pure Arabs by sire and dam, or else 
thoroughbred English and Aral). 

"Bombay and Bangalore are the chief marts for the 
Arab horse ; and in the stables at the former place, 
from November to February, you may see as many 
as a thousand fresh horses for sale. Out of these, 
perhaps iiftv arc high-caste horses, either the Nedjd 
— which is tin* pure Arab, rarely standing above 
fourteen, and more commonly fourteen bands and 
under — or the Aneezah Arabs, the highest form 
of which is bred by a tribe of Aneezahs, that inhabit 
the Desert, some two marches from Bagdad. These 
horses sometimes stand very high for Arabs, con- 
stantly running up to fifteen hands. They are not 
pure bred, and they claim their origin from the Nedjd 
Aral) stallion and the Turcoman mare ; the grounds 
of the tribe being on the route for caravans passing 
up from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. The 
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Turcoman horse stands very high for an Eastern 
horse, and if all the feats which are related of him, 
or a twentieth part of them, are true, he must be a 
very .superior animal. This Aneezah tribe is shut 
out by an almost impassable desert, to cross which 
the water of the Ivafila, for both men and cattle, has 
to be carried on camels to Bussorah. The tribe was 
too poor to send horses to a market, along the road 
to which water had thus to be carried for them : and 
so, until about eighteen years ago, the Aneezah Arab 
was not known in India. About that time an Euro- 
pean, travelling through Persia and Bagdad to India, 
bought a horse from this Aneezah tribe, took him 
down the Tigris and Euphrates, and shipped him at 
Bussorah for Calcutta. The horse was much larger 
than the Arab horse before imported ; and running a 
race at Calcutta against other Arabs, he turned out 
so superior to them, that his fame was sent back by 
the merchants all the way to the port where he was 
shipped, Bussorah. This accident served to establish 
the trade with the Aneezahs, and was the origin of 
the importation of the large Aneezah Arab. Since 
then, many have run. Probably the largest and beut 
was the famous Elepor. However, the very best 
performances of the large Aneezah Arabs have been 
quite equalled by the smaller, or Nedjd Arabs ; such 
were Minuet, Child of the Islands, Glendower, 
Selim, and many others. So great, however, at one 
time was the fame of the Aneezah horse Elepor in 
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Calcutta, that in many races he was only allowed to 
run on giving his opponents a stone ; and most pro- 
bably, at heavy weights, none of the i\ T edjd horses 
could have vied with him. 

It is worthy of notice that, with reference to carry- 
ing weight, the Arab horse runs in exact contrast to 
the thoroughbred English, whose best blood is de- 
rived from him. It is notorious in the English racc- 
horsc, that the tall horse cannot carry high racing 
weights, though in England they arc a cry much 
lighter than what we put on our Arabs on racecourses 
in this country; but that the low horse, that cannot 
race under light weights, or compete successfully 
with the larger and longer-striding horse, can beat 
the hitter if high racing weights are used. In India 
the low Arab horse cannot compete with the taller 
horse at heavy weights, either on a racecourse or 
across eountn : and thus we ha\o many races, weight 
lor inches. To look at these low, sturdy-built horses, 
you would think they could gallop under any weight; 
but. the trial will undeceive you. I have known two 
pounds above eight stone two pounds make to a 
th ing galloway the difference of many seconds in a 
two-mile race. To the largo horse, on the other 
hand, a stone often makes very little difference; and 
the horse who cannot run his mile and a half in less 
than two minutes ti liy-seven seconds with eight 
stone seven pounds, will run the same distance with 
eleven stone on his hack in three minutes four 
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seconds. In England I should suppose that the two 
and a hall* stone would make a difference to a race- 
horse of nearly double that number of seconds in 
the same distance. In short, nine stone is consi- 
dered a very high racing weight there, and is often 
alnn^t the top weight put upon the best horse, handi- 
capped for the great handicaps. 

To return to the Arab horse. The favourite colours 
are the di tie rent grays. The neeluh, that is, gray 
uith a blue .'kin, is generally more hardy than the 
Suhza gray, with a light-coloured skin; and the feet 
of the former are more generally black than those 
of tlie latter. The bay and brown of different shades, 
and the chev.mts, are also favourites. Except of these 
three colours you very rarely indeed see an Arab 
lior.^e of blood, very, very few blacks having contri- 
buted to the fame of the Arab. On the whole, the 
chcntiut horse, and the dark ehesnut, or the mown 
as he is called here, from being the colour of that fruit, 
are the most courageous. The dark coloured also are 
not fiery, and they are more generally weight car- 
riers. There are more gray Arab racers than of 
any other colour. The roans are common, but not 
in the highest castes; and l have never seen an Arab 
piebald or parti-coloured, though there are Persian 
holies of mixed colours, in the dealers’ stables. 

The high-caste Arab, like most blood horses, goes 
rather near the ground, and thus the Arab generally 
has got a bad name for tripping in his walk. He 
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will go at full speed over rock and stone, when the 
soil is not visible, or np and down the sides of a 
precipice, and never make a mistake if properly 
handled ; hut many of the highest caste, the Nedjds 
especially, appear to know but two paces, the walk 
and the full gallop. They evidently inherit this with 
the blood ; for colts that could not have been more 
than backed in Arabia, have this style of going. 
They seem to be unhappy if you wish them to go at 
a hand-gallop. 

Tlie poiuts of the highest caste Arab horse as com- 
pared with the English thorough-bred, are as fol- 
low : the head is more beautifully formed, and more 
intelligent; the forehead broader; the muzzle finer; 
the eye more prominent, more sleepy-looking in repose, 
more brilliant when the animal is excited. The ear is 
more beautifully picked, and of exquisite shape and 
sensitiveness. On the back of the trained hunter, the 
rider scarcely requires to keep his eye on anything but 
the ears of his horse, which give indications of every- 
thing that his evcr-watchful eye catches sight of. The 
nostril is not always so open in a state of rest, and 
indeed often looks thick and closed ; but in excite- 
ment, and when the lungs are in full play from the 
animal being at speed, it expands greatly, and the 
membrane shows scarlet and as if on fire. The 
game-cock throttle — that most exquisite formation 
of the throat and jaws of the blood-horse — is not 
so commonly seen in the Arab as in the thorough- 
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bml English racehorse ; nor is the head quite so 
lean. The jaws, for the size of the head, are perhaps 
more apart* giving more room for the expansion of 
the windpipe. The point where the head is put on 
to the neck is quite as delicate as in the English 
horse. This junction has much more to do with the 
mouth of the horse than most people are aware of, 
and on it depends the pleasure or otherwise of the 
rider. 

The hones, from the e\e down towards the lower 
part of the head, should not he too concave, or of a 
deer's form; for this in the Aral), as in the* English 
horse, denotes a violent temper, though it is very 
beautiful to look at. Proceeding to the neck, we 
notice that the Arab stallion has rarely the crest that 
an English stallion has. lie has a strong, light, and 
muscular neck, a little short perhaps, compared to 
the other, and thick. In the pure breeds the neck 
runs into the shoulders very gradually; and gene- 
rally, if the horse lias a pretty good crest, comes 
down rather perpendicularly into the shoulders: but 
often, if he is a little ewe-necked, which is not un- 
common with the Arab, it runs in too straight, and 
low down in the shoulders. The Arab horse, how- 
ever, rarely carries his head, when he is being ridden, 
so high in proportion as the English, lie is not so 
well topped, which I attribute to the different way he 
is reared, and to his not being broken in regularly, 
like the English horse, before he is put to work. II is 
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shoulders are not so flat and thin, and he is thicker 
through in these parts generally fhr his size than the 
English thoroughbred horse, llis girth does not 
show so deep, that is, he does not look so deep over 
the heart; but between the knees and behind the 
saddle, where the English horse very often falls off, 
the Arab is barrel-ribbed; and this gives him his 
wonder! ul endurance and his great constitutional 
points. This also prevents him from getting knocked 
up in severe training or under short allowance of food, 
and in long marches. 

Ilis chest is <piite broad enough and deep enough 
for either strength or bottom. The scapula, or 
shoulder-blade, is both in length and backward in- 
clination, compared to the humerus, or upper hone of 
the arm, tjuite as line in the high-caste Arab as in 
the English horse, while both bones are generally 
better furnished with muscles, better developed, and 
feel tinner to the hand. Hut. some of the very fastest 
Arabs have their lore-legs very much under them : 
indeed so much, that no judge would buy an English 
horse so made. Yet, whether it he that this form 
admits of the joints between these bones becoming 
more opened, when the horse extends himself, or 
whatever be the cause, it is a fact that blood-horses 
thus made are almost always fast horses. The upper 
part of their shoulder-blade seems to run back under 
the front part of the saddle, when they are going 
their best 
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This formation is most common in the lower-sized 
Arab, ami apparently makes up to him for his defi- 
ciency in height. The very finest actioned Arabs 
have had this peculiarity of form. They are rather 
apt to become chafed at the elbow-] mints by the 
girths, and almost require to have saddles made on 
purpose for them. The elbow-point, flint, essential 
hone, vhieh lor t lie sake of leverage should he pro- 
minent, is fine in the Aral), and generally plays clear 
of the body. The lore-arm is strong and muscular, 
and is pretty long; the knee square, with a good 
speedy cut for the size of the animal, equal to the 
English horse; while below the knee the Arab shines 
very conspicuously, having a degree of power there, 
both in the suspensor ligaments and flexor tendons, 
far superior in proportion to his size to the* English 
horse. These are distinct and away from the shank 
hone; they give a very deep leg, and act meehani- 
ca 1 Iv to great advantage*. 

The hone looks small, hut then it is very dense ; 
the hollow which contains the marrow being very 
small, and the material solid, more* like ivory than 
hone, heavy and close-grained. The flexor tendons 
are nearly as large and thick as the canon bone. 
The paMerhs and their joints arc* quite in keeping 
with the hones above them, and are not so long, 
straight, and weak as those of the English horse. 
The feet are generally in the same proportion ; hut 
the Arabs themselves appear to be very careless in 
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their treatment of them. The body or centre piece 
of the Arab horse has rarely too great length. This 
is a very uncommon fault in the pure breed; and 
there is no breed of horses that are more even in this 
respect than the Arab. Behind this, we come to a 
great peculiarity in the breed — his croup. I might 
say an Arab horse is known by it: he is so much 
more beautifully made in his hind quarters, and in 
the way his tail is put in, than most other breeds, 
llis loins are good; he is well coupled; his quarters 
arc powerful, and his tail carried high : and this 
even in castes that have very little more than a high- 
bred stallion to recommend them. The straight- 
dropped hind leg is always a recommendation, and 
almost all racing Arabs have it ; and this, when 
extended, brings the hind foot under the stirrup, and 
the propellers being of this shape give a vast stride, 
without fear of overreach. The thighs and hocks 
are good: the latter very rarely know either kind of 
spavin or curbs. The points and processes arc pre- 
eminently well adapted for the attachment of the 
muscles; while the flexor tendons of the hindlegs 
generally correspond with those of the fore. The 
hocks are not so much let down, nor the hind legs 
so greyhound-like, as in the thoroughbred English 
horse. In stride, too, he is somewhat different, in- 
asmuch as it is a rounder way of going, and is not 
so extended or so near the ground, hut is more like 
a bound. However, there are exceptions; and I 
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have bred pure Arabs whose stride, for their size, 
was very extended, and quite like that of English 
racehorses. 

It is thought by many that the large size of the 
Arab horse of the present day has been obtained by 
the Arabs putting their horses to English mart's. 
How tlie.^e could be obtained in the desert cannot 
be explained; though since the Crimean war, mart's 
might have found their way into Turkey, and thus 
to the desert: but there has not been time yet for 
us to see their produce. I am inclined to think that 
the Arab sheik is much too proud of his own breed 
to cross with such English mares as could be picked 
up in this way. It is much more likely that the 
size of the present Arab is derived from some Eastern 
race, such as I have before described the Turcoman 
to be. 

I bad almost forgotten to mention two other pecu- 
liarities in the Aneezah Arab horses : one is the 
great prominence in tlie forehead which some of 
them, but not all, have ; and the other is that they 
are not marked at the root of the ears with the 
firing-iron, like the Nedjd and other Arab horses. 
Sometimes, however, the dealers in Bombay mark 
them. The mark which is put on the highest form 
of Nedjd horse is a very fine (‘rescent: it is not more 
than half an inch from point to point of the horns of 
the crescent, and the firing-iron used must be very 
fine indeed. 
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The breeds brought for sale from Bussorah, 
Busli ire, and the Gulf, in Bombay, are very nume- 
rous. There are a great many rolls, thirteen hands 
three inches to fourteen hands high, too small for our 
regular can airy and artillery, many of which are 
bought for the irregular cavalry. The generality 
of the remounts for the Government are Gulf and 
Persian horses: and some are of great power. The 
price lor remounts varies, but is generally from five 
hundred and fifty to six hundred rupees, if these 
wens fine Arab horses, they would command three 
times this amount. Yet some people suppose that the 
Bombay and Madras mounted branches have Aral) 
horses: whereas there is as much difference between 
their horses and high-caste Arabs, as there is between 
a half-bred horse and a thorough-bred in England. 
But they are strong and enduring; and among (hem, 
hen' and there, is a fine Arab thrown in, which falls 
to the lot of any officer entitled to have a remount. 
The Gulf horses are so called because bred on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. They are out of Persian 
mares by Arab horses, and are really half-bred, or 
better. 

In former years, before the hue tenable mutiny 
occurred, and caused so great a strain in all the horse- 
marts in India, a very good three-parts-bred hunter, 
or a small Kcdjd horse, equal to twelve stone weight, 
could be picked up in the Bombay stables for 700 
rupees; while at present, the same sort of horse 
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cannot be bought for under 900 or 1.000 rupees; 
and if you want size and blood, for every inch above 
fourteen hands you nun reckon 230 rupees. You 
could pick uj) a lino maiden horse at from 1,200 
to 1,300 rupees, and, if a real judge, might by 
chance fall upon a good racer. But now, if you 
want to get a very line-looking large horse, you 
would have to pay 1,800 to 2,000 rupees — 180/. to 
200/. — for him. Some of the small high-bred Arab 
horses have great courage. I have had some off 
whose backs 1 have speared and held bears and 
largo boar*. and who. after having been severely cut 
b v the ho<r, have again and again gone c!o*e enough 
to let me kill him with the sabre, after I had lost my 
spear. They make lirst-rate shooting horses; and 
if the rider had it in him, and would risk his life, 
1 have little doubt that a good spearman might spear 
a tiger oil* the. back of one of these blood Arab 
horses, if, as is often the case, the tiger took across 
the plain from one jungle to another. I have 
speared and killed a panther off a Deccan mare. 
Other panthers and numbers of bears have been 
speared and killed bv hunters in the Deccan, and 
perhaps other part* of India, off Arab and country- 
bred horses. A bear, however, intimidates horses 
that are not afraid oi* hog or panthers, though in 
reality not nearly so formidable an animal as the 
latter. 

There are many breeds of horses throughout Bengal 
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and Ilindostan, besides those bred in the Govern- 
ment studs, with which I am but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. There have been, every now and then, 
some very fast country-brods from imported tho- 
roughbred English stallions and mares ; but of 
thousands bred, only now and then there comes out 
one which can compete with a first-rate Arab or 
Australian horse. I have no opinion of the stud- 
bred horses, and they are cursed with that incurable 
disease bursattee, which is scarcely known among 
any breeds in the southern parts of India. 

I have bred horses for many years in the Deccan ; 
and if I had chosen to sell my colts, when I had 
sometimes high offers for them, I might have carried 
on a lucrative trade ; for T am quite convinced that 
no foreign horse that is imported into India — except 
the Arab, which comes from a hot climate- — can 
work in the sun, and in all w eathers, like the horse 
bred in the Deccan. Now, in the Mahratta and 
Piudaree campaigns, those large bodies of free- 
booters — for they can scarcely he called anything 
else — procured their horses chiefly from the Deccan: 
and these wonderful little horses, making their 
marches of sixty miles a day, fin* a time, completely 
baffled our best cavalry. The breed of the Deccan 
horse, according to the he-4 information from the 
natives, was highly improved, in the beginning of 
this century, by a cro>^ of Arab horses and mares, 
five hundred of which were obtained bv the Nizam 
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and the nobles of the city of Tlydrabad, direct, from 
Arabia. This cro<s shows itself in a very marked 
manner in the form of the smaller Deccan horse, 
and especially in tin* beautiful small blood mares, 
bred on the banks of the Doornail river. These 
are called the l>ecniutc*reo horse, and very rarely 
run above fourteen hands to fourteen hands one 
inch hid,. They have the fine limbs, broad fore- 
head. and much of the docility of Arabs, and 
ha\e been mistaken for them. Th(*y ha\e all the 
enduring properties of tin* Arab, and are much 
better adapted for the u>e of the irregular horse- 
man than any other bred or imported ; since from 
the tinn* he U weaned In* is put upon hi* haunches, 
by being bitted and driven with long rope reins, 
without any one on bis back, and taught in this wav 
to turn by the Muhratta hot se-brccdor. lie is not 
so fiery as the small and blood Arab ; and whereas 
the hitter, win, is probably quite quiet when bought 
from the dealer’s lot, becomes almost wild and quite 
unmanageable when he is put into the ranks, with 
his head tied down, a sharp bit in hi" mouth, and the 
spurs often involuntarily driven, during the press 
o( the charge, deep into his sides, the Deccan colt, 
mod to the sharp bit and standing martingale, sub- 
mits very soon to be broken. The system of rearing 
the horse adopted by the Mahratta is a peculiar one. 
Tie is very careless regarding the horse he puts to 
hi< mare ; and I chiefly account for the goodness 
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of the colt, from the good feeding lie gets, and from 
the blood he inherits from the dam. Before he is 
weaned, they generally give him plenty of any sort 
of milk they may have: and as many of the farmers, 
who rear horses, live far from any town or large 
village, where they can dispose of the produce of 
their cows or buffaloes, either as milk or ghee (clari- 
fied butter), they give the milk to their colts. After 
they are weaned, they give them large quantities 
of sorud, or moong, and other grain of the bean and 
vetch kind, which they boil to prevent the colt 
becoming griped by eating large quantities. They 
give little dry grain, as it is heating, and requires 
more mastication than young cattle, with imperfect, 
grinders, will give their food. They feed on kurbeo, 
which is the stalk of the jowaree grain, and full 
of saccharine matter, as sweet as sugar-cane, and 
very nutritious. This is far more fattening than 
any grass, except doob or liunnli grass, which is 
difficult to he procured. After they have weaned 
their young colts, they shut them up in a dark stable ; 
and this plan of shutting them up in the dark and 
feeding with soft food, encourages their growth. 
The soft food also does not make them so vicious 
as half the quantity of dry grain would do, and it is 
more easily digested. The colt, if quiet to handle 
and clean, is very rarely taken out of his stables. The 
chief objection to the .system is, that horses brought 
up in this way are very apt to shv when alone. 
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The great mart, for Deccan horses is at a ]>laee 
railed Malligaum, about twenty-five miles from 
(i ungakhuir, in the direction of Hydrahad. It is 
off the road some ten miles, between the former place 
and Oudpore. There lias been a fair laid there from 
time immemorial. The taxes, levied upon the animals 
sold there annually, are farmed out by the Nizam's 
(io\ eminent for a considerable sum of money : and 
the renter of them makes a good thine; of it, 1 doubt 
not, considering be charges the purchaser ten per 
cent, on bis purchase, besides .some two or three 
rupees per emit, more as choukedareo, and other 
taxes. In former years, v hen the liydrabad country 
was more tlourhhing than it now is, and when, 
besides the Nizam's Contingent cm. airy, large bodies 
of irregular cavalry, kej>t up by the Nizam and 
liydrabad nobles, purchased annually some thousands 
of colts at the fair, the IWalirattas bred some very 
fine horses and sent them for sab*. 

The tail* is held on a low range of stony hills, 
near the. insignificant village of Mailigaum. There 
is a good tank of water; and on the low ground 
immediately below this, tliere are lone, artificial 
mounds of earth, four or five fret high, and only 
broad enough to picket a horse on, and these long 
mounds are the only fiat ground in the neighbour- 
hood. AH the horses (except, the five hundred that 
can be picketed on these) stand on sloping and un- 
even ground. For a man who is a judge of what 
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a horse should he, it is no difficult matter to pick 
out a horse to suit him, if he sees the horse he 
is buying in moderate condition, or thin, as the 
Arab horses in the Bombay stables are. But it 
is a \erv different tiling to buy a colt, so thickly 
clothed with fa t, that you can scarcely make out 
where his shoulders end and centre-piece begins, or 
where liis hind-quarters commence. 

The rules of the fair are stringent and arc these: 
the intended purchaser must make his bargain with 
the horse-owner, before the horse is moved from 
his fastenings; and then if, upon the horse being 
exercised — that is, trotted and walked in hand — he 
is found to be leather lame nor blind, the bargain is 
concluded. The tax, or duty, must be paid : and 
it is to insure this and prevent horses who are so 
fat from losing their condition by being continually 
moved from their pickets that the rule was made. 

However, knowing what was the rule of the fair, I 
managed out' \ ear to buy so\en mares and fdlies, and 
another year five colts, all after seeing them trotted 
out. I hardly moved a horse that T was disappointed 
in, and whose action did not correspond with his 
figure, and whom I did not consequently buy : nor 
was I in more than two instances refused the privilege 
of seeing the horse out. Probably out of seven or 
eight thousand hordes and ponies you will not find a 
dozen, excepting the blood mares that are brought 
with their produce at their heels, above four years 
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old. They arc generally two years old, hut looking 
four. This is from the fair having been established, 
in the first instance, for native horsemen, who like to 
buy a colt, that they may break him in to their own 
peculiar exercise: which they can scarcely do alter 
the joints have become stiff and set. These colts are 
chiefly bred away from the site of the fair, all along 
the lleomah and other rivers, and where the rich 
alluvial soils yield their grain gbundantly and cheaply. 
The water, too, of certain rivers is considered better 
than that of others. 

Within a circle of some sixty or seventy miles 
from tiie fair, live the class of farmers who rear 
the horses sold there. These buy their colts and 
fillies from among the young animals brought with 
their dams to the fair ; and immediately they 
have sold their last year's venture, well fattened 
up, they go across to the other side of the tank, 
which is set apart for the brood mares and young 
produce, purchase a little colt or filly, and picket 
him in the place where they had the last, which 
they have just sold. They have strange notions 
about the growth of young cattle, measuring the 
shank bones with a stick or bit of kurbee, and 
determining the height they are of necessity to 
grow to ; forgetting that the size of the sire, of 
whom they cannot know r or find out anything, 
will chiefly determine this. 

The first thing that impresses the visitor to the 
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Malligaum fair is the very many good-looking horses 
that are collected together. Their general round- 
ness, caused by their very fat state; their sleek and 
shining coats caused by .the massalahs, or spices, 
given them for the double purpose of improving 
their coats ami preventing the large quantity cf food 
lroiu disagreeing with them, combine together to give 
them good looks ; and there are really among them 
many very handsome horses. It is when they are put 
to hard work with insufficiency of food, that they fall 
off and get angular and ugly. Many dealers come 
from the city of liydrabad, and buy colts id this fair, 
which they break in for show, and sell to the city 
nobles and wealthy men for very high sums, some- 
times as high as 2,400 liydrabad rupees, 200 /. 
sterling. Like people of other countries who buy 
horses for show and therefore require height, the 
wealthy ones of India like tali horses. This lias 
caused the deterioration of the host, Deccan breeds, 
which, being descended from Arabs, are naturally low 
in stature. The large horses come from that part of 
the country which lies between Poonali and Ahmed- 
mtggur, about Gooruuddeo and Aligaurn, where the 
Bombay government stud originally was. There 
were several thorough-bred English horses there, 
before it was found to be a great loss to government, 
and was, therefore, abolished. I believe this stud 
turned out very lew good horses, although the situa- 
tion is good and adapted for horses, and though they 
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arc Lrcd successfully in the neighbourhood by the 
nati\es. A very few Katecwar horses are brought 
to tlie fair for sale. The best breeds of this country, 
formorh celelirated for its fine horses, are, i believe, 
nearh extinct, and there are markets nearer to 
Kuteewar Ilian th(‘ Deccan lair. 

The old Kuteewar was a large and blood horse, 
h:n *ng, what tew large horses have, line lean 1 leads ; 
and with much substance below the knee, they were 
admirably adapt* d for cavalry charters. Hut govern- 
ment 4uds broke up ad the native private breeding 
estaldi-lmients : for tlie a* latter could only pay, if 
patronized by government; the price that tlie irregu- 
lar cavalry can ailbrd to pa\ for colts not being high 
enough to make the breeder go to much expense, 
either to keep mares or procure stallions. The 
Kuteewar horses are very commonly of a dun colour, 
’with Mack points and black manes and tails. Dun 
is also not an uncommon colour in the Dcccaneo 
galloways and ponies. They are notorious for their 
endurance and hardy constitutions, but equally so for 
their vice. A great many horses of all sorts are 
bought at the Malligaum fair for exportation from the 
Deccan, They arc purchased and taken up by dealers 
into all the Mahratta States, especially Gwalior, In- 
dore, and Nagpore. The Hydrabad country alone 
— that part of the Deccan under the rule of the 
Nizam — is capable of rearing two or three thousand 
horses a year, if encouragement was given ; and now. 
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in spite of the anarchy and misrule, five hundred 
good colts and fillies could yearly he purchased in it 
at very low prices, compared with what are paid for 
Arabs, or with the price of Cape and Australian 
horses, by the time they are landed in India. Owing 
to the great demand for all kinds of horses since the 
mutiny, colts were, last ) ear, forty or fifty per cent, 
dearer at the lair than usual. In former years the 
'very finest three-year-old colts, in fact the very pick 
of the fair, could be purchased at from 250 to 350 
rupees each ; and were it known that an accredited 
agent of government would annually \isit the fair 
and pay the last-named price, he might in a few years 
purchase horses far superior to the present breed. 

The farmers require encouragement and remune- 
rating prices, and the Muhrutta horse breeder, as 
he is really fond of and understands the animal, 
would soon produce a very fine breed of hor.se>. 

The Nizam's irregular cavalry regiments in for- 
mer years, that is before 1848, procured nearly all 
their remounts in their own country, chiefly from 
this fair. In 1837 there were scarcely five Arab 
horses, not belonging to the European officers in the 
five regiments. They were then, as now, notorious 
for their very rapid marching. After 1849, their 
remounts were generally procured from Bombay. I 
have seen both breeds of horses work, and the well- 
bred Deccan horse is quite as capable of long march- 
ing as the Arab, or at least as such Arabs as the 
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silladars of irregular cavalry can afford to procure. 
Indeed, if care is taken to admit only tlie low and 
blood Beeinaturec or man-horse, lie is capable of 
working with any horse in the world. He has all the 
best points of the high-bred Arab without his very 
fine >kiii, irritable temper, and rather long pasterns ; 
and lie lias generally better feet. The Deccan 
throughout, was the country whence the immense 
number of horses required by the Mahrattas was 
supplied. It furnished their armies for a lengthened 
period, and through many years of warfare. 

The present Doccanec tattoo, or pony, is a won- 
derful animal. Scarcely tasting any grain before he 
is put to work, and even then, if the property of a 
native, very little, he marches with a load that is 
enough for a pack-horse twice as hig as himself. 
From the time he is foaled, he is brought up on what, 
lie can pick up for himself round his village. This, 
in the hot weather, becomes rather a precarious live- 
lihood. His growth is thus stunted, and he is often 
found cat-hammed, and his fore-feet woefully turned 
out and otherwise more or less debilitated, from the 
consequences of starvation. But w hen lie has had a 
few months’ good feeding, our ragged friend comes 
out with a little muscle on him ; his small blood 
head, with its large eyes, is carried a little higher 
than before ; and to his owner’s great delight, if he 
is a hog-hunter and a light weight, some fine day he 
finds that the Deccanee tat runs into his hog in 
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rather a short distance, and that he heats heavy 
riders on large horses. Twenty miles within the 
hour have been galloped by these little Deecanees, 
on two occasions which are on record ; once by a 
little dun mare, and who was only an inch or so 
above pony height. There was a Deccanee pony in 
Madras, I think in 1838, who ran his mile and a half 
in about three minutes and six seconds. 1 myself, 
though riding thirteen stone with saddle and all the 
apparatus for shikar, have killed hog off a small 
Deccan galloway single-handed, and in the evening, 
wheu liog are light and run their best. These horses 
are generally hays, browns, or clicsnuts. There 
are not many grays among them, nor duns, except of 
cross-breeds, and among the ponies. The high-bred 
horse carries his tail very well : this is thin and light, 
and the muscles for elevating it always in play. The 
texture of the hair of the tail and the mane is fine. 
In spite of the disadvantages of being put to work 
very young, they stand knocking about often till 
twenty years of age. 

They are all taught to amble at about four and a 
half to five miles an hour. This pace is very easy 
to the horseman, and I suppose, eventually suits the 
horse, for he rarely goes lame in work ; and w hen 
once he has been broken in to amble, that is, to use 
and extend the fore and hind feet on the same side 
together, he rarely, if ever, again walks like an 
English horse; certainly they get over the ground at 
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this pace very quickly. It requires long experience 
to buy horses in this district that will not turn out 
vicious, and it is this that lias prevented their being 
more generally used. i>ut many of the small breed 
of Deccan hordes are as quiet as the high-caste 
Arabs, and will not fight w it li any other horse, nor 
even when dismounted from will they move from 
tin 4 spot. 

The great drawback to breeding horses in tin’s 
couutrv is tlie want oi' proper grazing meadows. 
They might perhaps be made at a great cost, but 
they would have to be regularly watered during all 
tlie dry weather, and planted with grass, which 
would constantly require to be renewed. The great 
change s in the seasons here, making tin* ground at 
one time a swamp, and at another parched and 
cracked and hard as iron, so that no grass can exist, 
upon it, are almost insurmountable 4 difficulties to 
having good, proper grazing paddocks. Hence the 
alternative which is adopted by the natives of stabling 
their colts in dark stables directly after being weaned, 
and feeding them on grain, sortul, moong, &c., which 
is boiled, in order not to disagree, with them. Young 
animals, whose grinders have not grown, will not 
masticate hard dry grain; and grass will not of 
itseit make them grow up strong, nor develop their 
muscle-. Again, as it is contrary to the custom of 
the couutrv to geld colts, they would require very 
strong enclosures to confine a stallion in, and then 
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there could be only one in a field. And further, 
there being, for many months in the year, no green 
grass makes this plan impossible. It has, however, 
been tried. The result was that colts let loose took 
so much out of their legs by continually galloping 
over the hard ground, that, when required to be 
put to work, their legs were found to he too much 
injured to stand it. The old plan of turning out 
tl loro ugh -bred colts in large paddocks lias been, I 
believe, abolished in England, whether from a similar 
cause, I do not know, and now they have very small 
paddocks, in yards attached to their loose boxes. I 
have tried making them in this country. Turning out 
ponies, to which no grain is given, answers very well, 
but. then they always remain under-sized. Again, if 
you want them to grow, and give them grain lor that 
purpose, they become excited, and take too much 
exercise. Yet, without considerable exercise, when 
young, the colt grows up deficient in size below the 
knee. I know of-no plan, but by exercising them as 
much as possible after weaning until three years old, 
and driving them clothed by means of long rope reins 
and with a man running behind. At three years 
old, I put up a light and good horseman, and have 
them gently ridden; or, what is very good, break 
them in, if fillies, to the curricle, the weight of which 
is on the back. 

It is a notorious fact that Arab colts, bred from 
either pure imported stallions or mares, will not come 
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to their strength unci size until they are six, or 
oftener seven years old ; and I bcdieve that this light, 
make of the produce of* Aral) stallions, even \sith 
other than Arab mares (the latter can scarcely he 
procured), w:b the 1 cause of the East Indian Govern- 
ment taking to the English stallion* and giving up 
the' me of the Arab. But there is a great tendency in 
this climate, among (‘nits lived from any thoroughbred 
horses, to run a cry light below the* knee; however, 
tiny continue to grow in this particular, till six or 
seM’n \ears old, and alter. 1 can nexer believe that 
any half-bred horses, Mich as are used in England to 
get carriage hor^-s, are adapted to get produce fit for 
cav:dr\ purposes in India. E\en putting out of the 
que>tion that those coarse bnd horse, •> cannot stand 
the sun, their thick skins, long coats, and heavy forms 
denote their inaptitude for fast work in the tropics. 
In the next place, the* mares in this country are low 
in stature*, and small in size, being usually from four- 
teen hands to lourteen hands three inches high. If 

le^s than thi the average size in the* Deccan — they 

are not fitted for being covered by a stallion sixteen 
bands high, and of large* hulk. No breed can he* im- 
pro\ed by so great a disparity in the sexes. The 
produce w ill he entirely mi.-vshapeu, and their bodies 
and limbs out of all proportion. The feet nKo of 
tliesc large hordes, if not well bred, are notoriously 
large and flat; the heated and dried up soil of India 
'uould, therefore, soon incurably lame them. It is 
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natural, too, to suppose that like will, in this as in 
other particulars, get like. With the tide now turned 
against Arabs, lor stallions, at the Cape and in India, 
1 will nevertheless prophesy that at no very distant 
date they will again come into favour. The fact is, 
that, until government have both their own brood 
mares as well as their own stallions, breeding will not 
have fair play. It will never do to let the zemindars, 
or landholders, he? the owners of the marcs, on the 
goodness of which that of the produce depends 
more than upon the good qualities of the horse: 
not that 1 am at all an advocate for Government 
studs ; but l would procure some fine Arab stal- 
lions, and keep them in certain districts, which bad 
been approved of as adapted for the breed of horses. 
I would not charge? the zemindars ibr their use, 
but 1 would only allow' line mares to be covered 
by them. 

I would not purchase the colts as yearlings, nor 
until they wore quite lour years old. I would give 
handsome prizes lor the best looking colts and fillies, 
annually. All the fillies that were fit I would pur- 
chase for the mouuted services, as I would have all 
the colts gelled directly they had been purchased. 
Alter four a cars' service, the inspector of* the produce 
should pick out all the mares that had distinguished 
themselves for having worked sound, and which 
seemed especially fitted for breeding horses adapted 
for horse artillery and cavalry purposes. These they 
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should sell at auction to such zemindars or others as 
were known to be careful breeders and rearers of 
stock. I would mark these mares, and take particular 
care that they were put to other horses adapted to 
their forms, and not to their own sizes, who might be 
still in the district. It lias been too much the fashion 
to suppose that because an Arab is a tine racehorse, 
he must of necessity be a proper stallion, after his 
raring davs are done, lor get tint; colts lit for troop- 
horses. I have now and then seen lari.ee and blood 
racing Arabs, wliieh have been highly adapted for 
getting tine blood hordes tor tin* service, but they are 
the exceptions. 

In the year 1KK>, under tin* name of “ Single 

* 

Suable,” I wrote some articles wliieh were published 
in the only sporting periodical then extant in Cal- 
cutta. My suggestions as far as mounting cavalry 
troopers on geldings and mares, were followed some 
years after by government ; and tile first trials, L 
think, were made in the Madras presidency, where 
perhaps it was Ie>s required than in Bengal, from 
the fact of the remounts being either Arab, Gulf, 
or Persian horses. Whether any one else after- 
wards jumped to the same conclusions, without having 
seen my \ ery bumble articles, or whether, taking up 
my idea and having some interest, or opportunity, 
which enabled him to persuade the government 
authorities to give the plan a trial, I know* not; hut 
true it is that the system became almost universal 
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throughout the Indian mounted brandies, and equally 
true, that I never received one word of acknowledg- 
ment, though it could not have been difficult to find 
out who was “ Single Snaffle,” from the editor of the 
Sporting ftficieic, who published the articles in ques- 
tion. Tu 1851, the late lamented General Gilbert was 
the president, of a committee, sitting in Calcutta, to 
report upon the Bengal studs, and it was thought not 
improbable that their abolition would have been 
agreed on, because of their great cost to govern- 
ment. I then brought under notice the Hydrabad 
Deccan, as being well worth attention as a breeding 
country for horses; and in the same memorandum I 
particularly set forth that the purchasing of colts 
there for the remounts would not answer, unless 
government was prepared to go to the expense of an 
establishment tor bringing them up and breaking 
them in, from the time they were purchased at the 
fair until they became four and a half or five years old 
and were fit for service, as it was impossible to pur- 
chase horses in any quantity above three years old; 
the fair at Malligaum having been established to suit 
native horsemen. I believe that commissariat officers 
at stations in the Madras presidency were applied to 
for their opinions. What these were I never learnt, 
hut concluded that they were not favourable. In- 
deed, they could scarcely he so, because very few' of 
these officers could know' anything either of the 
colts and fillies brought for sale to the Malligaum 
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fair, or of tlie generality of Deecauec horses, 
except those ridden by natives ; and these, being 
fed full of hot spires and niassalahs, fattened up 
for show, and having little work, are often very 
\ ieious. 

Had the opinions of old oflicors, who commanded 
the Ni/amV irregular cavalry regiments from 1838 
to 1848, been adved, they couM have given their 
testimony to the breed of Deccan horses; for they 
had worked them in all season^ and marehed them 
distance-, which very few regiments of cavalry in any 
country have been able to exceed. I remarked in 
my memorandum in 1 Sol , that every year the breed 
in the Deccan was deteriorating, and that, unless 
Government at once took upon itself to encourage it, 
it would go on decreasing and deteriorating. 'Flu; 
mutiny, however, has made it so difficult to procure 
horses, that thousands undersized and of inferior 
castes, have been purchased which otlierwi.se would 
never have been accepted. But sue!) of these as have 
gone to Hindustan must net be taken for well-bred 
Doccanoe horses. 

In two or three years we shall lie able to judge of 
the working of the different breeds of horses that 
have been lately brought from the Cape and Aus- 
tralia in such large quantities, to take the place of 
the numbers lost and destroyed during the muti- 
nies. I lie Cape horse I have had but little expe- 
rience ot. lie is reported to be botli hardy and 

17 
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enduring in his own country ; hut the heat there and 
in India is verv different. I ha\e seen some teams, 
compo.-ed altogether of Cape horses, in the Madras 
horse artilleiy. The pole horses looked fine animals, 
hut wen* murli injured in the hocks, and were deeply 
tired then 1 . This, of course, for draught, was a 
serious delect. They appear to he generally good- 
tempered — much more so than the Australian and 
New Sou ill Wales horse -i, which used to be quite 
unbroken and almost, unmanageable when first sent 
o\er. They ha\o very much distinguished them- 
M'hes as racers and as carriage-horses; but other- 
wise 1 collider them to he the most difficult horses 
to break of any that can be found. Those that are 
brought up in stables, handled young and sadoled 
early, may la* exceptions; hut I should suppose that 
they would he too c\pcnsi\o for Go\ eminent to pur- 
chase for remounts. I do not think that their ieet 
will stand the hot climate. In a couple of years, how- 
e\er, they will ha\e had a pretty fair trial. Looking 
at the matter in a political point of view, and as it 
concerns the benefit ot India — of the governed as 
well as the Go\ eminent — there can be no doubt that 
if horses, tit lor the service, can he bred in the 
country, it would he much better that they should 
he taken for remounts than that Government should 
expend money on imported horses. For every cult 
or filly sold l>y a farmer, enables him to cultivate 
so much more ground, to grow’ so much more grain. 
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and to employ so much more labour : nil which lends 
to the improvement of the country. 

I am well aware that much is expected from the 
manufacture of blue cloth in the Bombay presidency, 
which will go 1° the Arabs in payments for horses; 
and I fancy that the trade in horses with the Cape 
and Australia is advantageous both to England and 
India. Yet neither of the^c can so directly benefit 
the country as the breeding of horses, which causes 
the circulation of money and the extended culti\a- 
tion of tlie soil. It is aho safer to lane a homc- 
marivot, which no war can effect, than a foreign one, 
which will ahva\sbo more or h‘>s liable to be affected 
by war. A war with Turkey or Persia would very 
much cripple the trade in horses from the Gulf, 
Bushire, and Bussorah, from which places our 
Madras and Bombay mounted branches are at 
present furnished. A war with any European 
power that possessed a large fleet misfit seriously 
interrupt the importation of either (’ape or Austra- 
lian remounts. 

With the exception of Gulf and Arab horses, 
which are born and bred in a climate nearly as hot, 
no colonial or English horses can work in the sun 
like animals bred in India; and if the Government 
would encourage the breeders of horses here, I am 
quite, sure that in a few years very good remounts 
might he purchased at from three hundred to four 
hundred rupees a head. These would always be 

17—2 
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cheaper than any imported horses; because to the 
original price of the lattei, not only has the price 
of freight to be added, but insurance against the 
great risk of loss or injury to the animal on ship- 
board. 
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ON Lit; II T IRREGULAR CAVALKY. 

The Dragoon and his Accoutrements too heavy — Proof of this— 
A Dorse made for Speed cannot carry great Weights — Light; 
Cavalry the most elfcrtm — How the Weight may be reduced- 
prices of Horses — Saddle and Bridle used by Native Horsemen- 
— Native methods of breaking in Horses — Comparison as to 
Efficiency and Cost between Regular and Irregular Cavalry 
— Dress and Arms of Irregular Cavalry— How Infantry can be 
successfully attacked by them — Movements — Cavalry in 
Jungles — Constitution of a Regiment — Non-commissioned 
< Mflccrs — Pay — The Spear — Conclusion. 

Tiie perfection to which the weapons used by 
artillery and infantry have been brought in the 
present day, and the consequent greatly increased 
power of those two arms, make it advisable that 
nations should turn much of their attention to tlur 
improvement of their cavalry. It appears also the 
duty of those who have had experience in that arm, 
and who know what great efforts it is capable of, to 
put upon record the fruits of that experience; in 
the hope that Government, laying aside all prejudice 
in the matter, will fairly test the advantages or dis* 
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advantages of suggestions put forward by its officers. 
For they naturally feel a pride in the .successes and 
efficiency of their own branch of the services, as 
well as deej) mortification that, while all around 
them improvement i- going on, it alone is not only 
not progressing, but may be said to hav e deteriorated, 
during the last hundred years. 

There is a preconceived opinion (which, as a 
cavalry soldier, I utterly differ from) that cavalry 
cannot make an impression on artillery or infantry, 
at the commencement of an engagement; and that 
it cannot successfully attack either until they have 
been shattered and broken, or are on the move, and 
then only on favourable ground. Cavalry, therefore, 
is not now employed, as of yore, to decide battle,-. 
It is kept, back sometimes until the flight of the 
enemy, ami the end of battle — the men, sick from 
vainly longing to attack; the horses, tired out and 
w earied, from having been without food for perhaps 
twelve hours, and from being crushed with the 
weight of the modern dragoon and his cumbersome 
accoutrements. This arm, then, is only employed 
to cut up a flving enemy, or to intercept the bag- 
gage. Either duty is repulsive' to the feelings of a 
soldier, and especially of a soldier on horseback. 

Now, it appears to me, that the error which the 
great nations of Europe have fallen into, in the 
formation of their cavalry, is in imposing such an 
excessive weight on the horses, in riders and accou- 
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trements. Instead, too, of reducing tills enormous 
weight by recruiting only light, act i\ o men, and 
putting them into light saddles, disencumbering them 
of sabretaches, valises, and other useless accoutre- 
ments, they ha\e retained the heavy soldier and his 
heavy accoutrements, and vainly endeavoured to 
obtain an animal to carry it. all. 

The premises of my argument are as follow: 
lmt if my reader dissents from the premises so laid 
down, of eonr^e nothing on earth can make ns come 
to the sime conehision : — 

Cavalry*, to he reuilv eli’eetive, must he as rapid as 
possible in execution, fearless, and endunng under 
pri ration and fatigue. To enable the horses to 
possess these qualities, they musl bo of high blood, 
and thoroughbred, or as nearly m> ih possible. I 
need scarcely remark that a thoroughbred horse is 
from his very conformation — hi-> long pasterns, light 
limbs, and backward inclined shoulders ( w Inch give 
him vast stride;, together with his elastic tendons 
and ligaments — unable and unlit by naluie to oarr) 
heavyweights: and that, in eonse']iionee of pos.-ess- 
ing the (junlitic' whicli ensure speed. Nature her- 
self, therefore, has set her limit upon the thorough- 
bred horse, as to his capability of carrying weight- 
if, then, you expect to be successful in breeding 
thoroughbred horses to carry two and twenty stone, 
and with it to move at great speed, you are striving 
directly against the laws of nature, and you are 
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trying to breed animals which never have existed 
and never can exist. They would be a new and, in 
short, an impossible genus. You can no more give 
the blood-horse the limbs and action of a cart-horse, 
than you can breed a deer to look, or work, like an 
ox, or give the one the capability of draught that 
God lias given to the other. Again, if it were possible 
to teach this thoroughbred horse, by making him 
sufficiently shorten his stride, to move safely under 
tins crushing weight, his stride 1 would be so much 
shortened that lie would have no pace. Conse- 
quently, he would not be fast enough for modern 
warfare ; and such cavalry would be mown down 
and annihilated by artillery and infantry, armed as 
they art for long distance practice, before they could 
move across the intervening ground to attack them. 
In a word, the form that gives speed precludes carry- 
ing heavy weight ; the form that gives the power of 
carrying weight precludes the possibility of great 
speed. I assert, therefore, that the cavalry of the 
great nations of modern Europe are on the horns 
of one of these two dilemmas: they are either 
mounted on horses that are strong enough to carry 
these enormous weights at a slow pace, and in that 
case they must be kept so far from the field of battle 
that bv the time they arrive on it, even if not too late 
for the crisis at vhich they are required, their horses 
are fatigued, blown, and useless for the attack ; or 
else, heavy weights are mounted on thoroughbred 
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horses, unfit to carry them, and thus they, too, arc 
useless. 

In the days of chivalry, when men were cased in 
armour, I doubt much whether they weighed more 
on horseback than the modern horse soldier; but the 
knight never attempted to ride a palfrey in battle. 
His heavy horse was fast enough for his work; 
because he had to move only a couple of hundred 
paces, and that against archers, or infantry not 
armed with fire-arms. His armour made him and 
his horse proof against almost everything but the 
cloth-yard shaft of the English bowman, and he was 
out of range at two "hundred yaids. Hut when 
artillery and riile-armed infantry arc the opponents 
of cm airy, what can the latter effect, if mounted 
on horses that cannot carry them at speed for at 
least a mile and a half? If cavalry, therefore, is 
to take its proper and noble part in the battle-field, 
and not. be kept merely for pursuit — in which case, 
before long, no honourable man an ill enter it — the 
weight of the man and his accoutrements must be 
proportioned to the build and power of the horse : 
and then it will become the mo*t formidable of all 
the three arms on the field of battle. It will he an 
irresistible mksilo, launched at the speed almost of 
the cannon-hall, sweeping armies off the field, riding 
down everything in its impetuous rush, like a vast 
swollen river in its devastating course, not to he 
turned by any impediments. Such cavalry will he 
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as far superior to the present cavalry, as the highest 
tempered sword-blade is to one of soil iron ; and 
though like a cannon-ball with ten thousand steel 
points, will not pass over and miss an enemy by 
ricocl letting, nor will time he lost in calculating 
distances. It will mow down the foe both near and 
far; it v ill require* no limbering or unliiuboriiig, no 
elevating or depressing, no loading or sponging. 
There will ho no missing fire : nothing, in fact, is 
required, but t lie native* courage of the most noble 
animal in the world — the blood-horse — aided by the 
spur, and the spear, and the sabre, and the in- 
domitable energy of men, like those who rode the 
death-ride in the ranks at llalaklava ; or like the 
Carthaginian cavalry under Asdrubal, in the battle 
of' Canine, who, alter driving the .Roman ea\a!ry 
opposed to them oiF the field, rode down forty 
thousand of the famed legions of Imperial Rome, 
and swept, them from the hire of the earth. You 
may depend upon it, that the Carthaginian cavalry 
wen* mounted on thoroughbred horses like the Rarbe 
or Arab of the present day, and that the men were 
like those of all Eastern races — much lighter-limbed 
than Europeans. Of course they were Moorish 
cavalry ; and Europe, in after centuries, felt what 
was the edge of the curved sabre in the hand of the 
Saracen, mounted on the fleet horse reared in the 
wilds of Africa. All the ancient sculptures of men 
on horseback go to prove this. If anything, the 
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men look too tall for the animal, and this favours 
t ho argument that the horses were small blood- 
horses; and, as the men are generally riding bare- 
baeked, it proves that they were an equestrian 
race. 

Lately, tliere appears to have been a move in the 
riiidit direction; for the Ea-4 India Company have 
determined on sending out small men to form the 
eavalry required by them in lieu of the native regular 
e«i\ alr\ , "wept away by the late mutiny in Bengal. 
This was done jii"t befmv India was brought under 
the go’s eminent, of the Crown; and whether such 
enlistment of small, light men \\ ill he earned on has 
to be pro\ed. It was done, doubtless, under the 
impression that the horses of till s eountrv were not 
powerful enough to carry the great weight imposed 
upon the English cavalry horse. If the weight of 
the cavalry soldier required to he reduced to enable 
the Indian horse to carry him, it was quite ns neces- 
sary to reduce his weight to enable (lie English horse 
to carry him : for the high-bred horse used in this 
country, whether he be Arab, Gulf — that is, between 
Arab and Persian — Ivaleewar, or Deecanoe, though 
a hand lower in height, is far stronger than the 
English thoroughbred ; and lie is a much faster 
and more enduring horse, especially in India, than 
the half-bred English horse ; for though the latter 
may he actually stronger, yet, if he were fast 
enough — 1 might almost write, could go fast enough 
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— would drop down dead under the sun of the 
tropics. 

The price of the remount horse in England has, I 
believe, rarely reached so high as thirty pounds ; 
though individual commanding officers, with large 
means at their disposal, may, in order to mount their 
regiments more efficiently, give several pounds a 
horse above the Government price. Still, knowing, 
as we do, the very high price that a thoroughbred 
horse, who can carry weight in the hunting field, can 
nowadays command — four or five hundred guineas 
being not uncommonly paid in the fast counties for 
one that can carry even fifteen stone — knowing this, 
1 say, how can it be expected that a fast horse can 
be procured for thirty or forty pounds, to carry 
iwenty-two stone or more? If the thoroughbred 
weight-carrier was not a most difficult animal to 
procure, and even to breed, lie could not com- 
mand the large sum that, he at present does. It is 
the scarcity of the article that enhances the price. 
I 1m c already stated, as my firm belief, that it is 
impossible to breed the fast and powerful horse in 
quantities sufficient to mount the cavalry branch of 
oui army. Why, then, go on with the endeavour, 
the remedy being so easily within our reach ? Enlist 
for cavalry soldiers only light men, of low stature, 
with limbs formed by nature to make them horse- 
men. It is the speed of the horse that makes the 
charge of cavalry effectual — not the weight or strength 
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of t lie rider. The first only disables the horse, anti 
the second is not required for holding a lance, or 
'wielding a fine-edged blade. The impetus of the 
horse and the keenness of the weapon are the de- 
structive agents. A child, mounted on a powerful 
blood-horse, who is master of his weapons, and able 
to manage the horse, will kill the most powerful 
giant on foot, because the endurance of the horse is 
greater than that of the man. The horseman would 
only have to wheel round and round his adversary 
until lie was helpless from fatigue, and then he could 
spear or sabre him. 

To recruit for the ca\alry, so as to ha\e the maxi- 
mum weight, with all accoutrements, reduced to 
thirteen stone or less, it will he necessary that the 
trooper should not weigh more than nine stone; and 
as, of course, many recruits will be growing lads, 
they should not be within some pounds of that 
weight. The recruits, also, should he made dis- 
tinctly to understand that if, at any after time of 
life, they exceed, by more than seven pounds, the 
weight laid down — that is, if they become aho\e nine 
stone seven pounds — they would be liable to be dis- 
missed or transferred to either the infantry or artil- 
lery. With proper exercise on horseback, and not 
too much beef and beer, these short men, say from 
five feet two to five feet five inches, should never 
exceed nine stone in weight ; and a man of this low 
stature, weighing nine stone, is more powerful from 
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being more compart, and more capable of fatigue, 
than a man of live feet nine or ten, of ten stone; 
while lie is generally better formed for riding, and 
stronger in the saddle. 

Let us now see what the weight of the arms and 


accoutrements should he : — 

Ills. oz. 

A slightly curved sword, whirl) is the host form for both 
point and edge, in a Wooden scabbard covered with 

lea liter 2 0 

Sword- and waist-belt, with pouch filled w r ith twelve 

rounds 2 8 

Single carbine, carrying twenty bullets to the pound, with 

leather sling GO 

Or pistol of the same bore . . .2 lbs. 

A bunting saddle, with holsters to fasten on with leather 

surcingle 170 

Double bridles and head-stalls— one being a light chain — 
hits, ami standing or running martingale, as the horse 

may require 4 0 

Saddle-cloth of thin, finely-woven felt, or double-milled 
ven thick broa .cloth, to cover Middle and holsters, with 

smcnmles 18 

A military cloak, to fasten with two straps behind the 

saddle 5 0 

The trooper in his jack-boots and uniform . . . 12G 0 

Total IW 0 

Or eleven stunt' ten pounds. 


Here is a mounted and very efficiently armed 
and accoutred soldier, with everything lie requires, 
weighing on hi* horse eleven stone ten pounds. This 
leaves a margin of eighteen pounds; and if it is 
actually necessary that he should, on any particular 
service, carry Ids horse's picketing-pin and chain, and 
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some i'.mcl for himself and lior'-c, it cannot make the 
weight more than thirteen stone — a weight which 
blooil-horscs can carry well. You can procure them, 
if Aral is, for GdO rupees, or (Jo/., oil an average; but 
if Kateewar (though this breed is nearly lost) or 
Deccani e, for .100 rupees, or dO/. Now the irregu- 
lar cavalry horseman of India in his uniform rarely 
weighs more than ifom eight to nine stone, and with 
all his accoutrements arms, and khogeer (native 
saddle), rarely exceeds twelve and a. half stone. But 
then his khogeer. being made of several folds of 
numdah — a thick sort of felt, without a tree, in two 
pieces, each some twenty inches long by fifteen deep, 
and attached over the horse’s hack-lame by throe 
strong straps of tape — weighs alone from twenty -six 
to twenty-eight pounds. It is tin* native saddle used 
throughout India; it is very easily clung to, and is 
well adapted to the ease of the rider, who, with his 
light limhs, is better able to cling to bis horse than 
to hoop his seat, like the European, by the muscular 
power of bis thighs and legs. Under the kliogeer is 
a single sheet of felt, called the aragboer; this ab- 
sorbs the perspiration. Over the khogeer-liolsters, 
and concealing everything, is a piece of thick broad- 
cloth, called the charjama, fastened on by a surcingle, 
made oi sainbur or elk leather ( which is very soft), 
and having two light straps — one before, over the 
front part, of the charjama, and the other behind. 
These keep the saddle-cloth in its place. Then, to 
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prevent this treeless saddle from shifting on the 
horse’s back, there is a eloth-covered rope, which 
goes round the horse’s neck where it enters the 
shoulders, and which is attached on each side to the 
front of the saddle. A similar rope, fastened to either 
side of the back of the saddle, goes under the horse’s 
tail, and is the native crupper. Both of these are 
attached loose, and so do not fray the horse. The 
girth is made of several folds of a soft cotton cloth, 
made expressly for the purpose, and having a strong 
but narrow strap, or thong of leather, fastened to one 
angle of a sort of delta-shaped stirrup-iron, while the 
girth is sewn to the opposite side. To similar irons is 
attached a strong piece of web, which passes across and 
over thekhogeer; the thong, on each side, serving to 
loosen or tighten the girth. The standing martingale 
is invariably used, and is made either of a kind of 
strong, thick-webbed tape, or of cloth expressly 
woven for the purpose, and usually dyed red. Either 
of these is better than any leather, as they never fray 
the horse's chest. This is not, the ca*c with leather, 
since it becomes hard from the perspiration and con- 
stant friction. The bridle is single; but from the 
part 'where the rider’s hand holds it to the end (which 
serves for a whip) it is sew n double. As this rein 
cannot, therefore, run through the hand, the man 
uses but one band to it. The head-stall is of 
leather ; but the one to w hich the martingale is 
attacked is of curd, covered with broadcloth, similar to 
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other fastenings of the saddle. The hits generally 
used are the ring-snaffle with moveable spikes 
(called the choukra); the ring-snafflo with merely 
square edges, if the horse lias a fine mouth ; 
and the central-jointed, light, Mogul curb. The 
latter has jagged edges and a curb chain, and, 
though the cheeks or side pieces are short, and con- 
sequently lane not the powerful leverage of our 
curb bit-, still the joint in the centre and the 
jagged edge make it a terribly severe bit to a horse 
whose head is tied down by the standing martin- 
gale. 

With Mich tackle, the native horseman of India, 
being a very light man compared with the museular 
Engli-hman, though lie is \ory wiry, manages the 
most \ieious entire hor.se, puts him on his haunches, 
and rides him at >peed, with as well-closed ranks as 
the English dragoon. The great power Ik* lias over 
the horse with this tackle, enables him to turn him 
at three-quarters speed, and almost within his own 
length. It enables him also to ride sixty miles at a 
Wretch, without being fatigued; and to do this, spilo 
of his usually leading an almost inactive life, and 
spite of being in no b.ttT tra iling than is acquired 
by two parades a week and the sentry duty he per- 
forms. Not one man only, blit many a whole regi- 
ment, of irregular cavalry will do this; although in 
their ranks are officers an l men seventy years of 
age. I have seen them at the end of a long march, 

IB 
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if a1>oiii to go on foot-duty, prefer sitting on their 
horses to dismounting. Dad walkers as they are, 
they do not know what fatigue is on horseback, so 
accustomed are they from their childhood to the 
saddle*. .Now the hreakiug-in of hordes by means 
of this severe tackle, while it puts them on their 
haunches, and makes them very handy and manage- 
able, of course takes away, more or le.^s, from their 
speed, and is liable to cause bog spavins. In a warm 
climate, however, this is not the detriment to action 
which it is in a cold climate, 'while it never hinders 
the horse taking his rest. 

The colt, moreover, is so used to be put back on 
his haunches, from the time he is taken up after 
being weaned, that his hocks gradually come to look 
rather lull, showing wliat in England would imme- 
diately he pronounced as spavins and thoroughpins ; 
yet they very rarely lame a horse in India; while, 
in consequence of* the weight being taken much off 
his forelegs, injuries to those most important parts — 
upon the soundness of which, from their being the 
main props and supports of the animal, the safety of 
the rider d< pends — are not nearly so common as in 
Dui ope. Broken knees are scarcely ever known in 
an irregular cavalry regiment, and even tripping over 
any bad ground scarcely ever occurs. 

The Commission, now hitting in England, for the 
Reorganization of the Bengal Army, has advised her 
Majesty to have all native cavalry irregulars : thus 
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bearing high testimony to this very hard-worked and 
r -efu l arm. Perhaps, therefore, being myself an 
irregular cavalry officer ol' twenty-two year*" expe- 
rience, I may he permitted to make some remarks, 
v> hid i I i not will give no o lienee to the ollieers ol* 
tiie regular eavaln , many of wliom, indeed, have 
hevii among tli * \ cry he.-t and most gallant irregular 
ea\ airy 1< on lor-*. 

The first and great difference between regular and 
irregular ea\a!r\ h, whai is well known to e\ery 
one in India, though, proh./'h , hut to few in Kng- 
lund, that tie* home-, e.{uij»ineii(s, arms, and aceoutre- 
iiK-nS of the former are fi mi-lied b\ Go\ eminent, 
wink' tho-e of the latter are lurnishcd hv ihcmsehe-. 
The seeond great diiieremv i that tiie regulars are 
officered. from the eolonel down to the la>t cornet, 
like* a European regiment of cavalry; ha\ing its 
European troop-commanding nfliei r.s and sub-ahern.-, 
its adjutant, fpiarterma-ter, and i et«*rinary Mirgeon, 
and ite riding-master (non-eommb.-iuiHM ) ; in all, 
about twenty -lour European ofliemv : while the ir- 
r-giihir e.ixalry regiment lias only it > commanding 
ofuvr, die second in command, the adjutant, and the 
surgeon, European, — the troop-commandants being 
natives. 

1 he former, being composed of six troops, of fifty 
men each, which, with the native officers of all ranks, 
bruits up its strength to about throe hundred and 
sixty sabre*, costs the Government something like 

18—2 
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thirty -five thousand rupees (three* thousand five hun- 
dred pounds) a mouth. The latter, with the same 
number of troop*, hut ouch containing from eighty 
to ninety mem — for the* number varies in different 
regiments and contingents — costs the Government 
from twenty-five thousand rupees (that is, two thou- 
sand the hundred pounds) to as low as fifteen thou- 
sand rupees (or fifteen hundred pounds) a, month. 
The cavalry of the llydrahad Contingent, which is 
not excelled by any in fndia, drawing pay, on the 
old scale at forty Ilvdrahad or thirty-six Company’s 
rupees, and on t lie new at thirty rupees a. month, 
cost Government the higher sum. The cavalry of 
the Kagpore Force and other contingents, on twenty 
rupees a month, mst Government less than fifteen 
thousand rupees. In tin* calculation of these two, 
we have, however, left out the cod of the grass or 
grain for feeding the hordes, a*. veil as the prices 
paid for the regular cavalry horse* themselves. This 
last forms a very heav \ item ; for even in flu* Madras 
and Ihmihay cuvaln, the remounts, on their first 
purchase, ec*l Government five hundred and fifty 
rupees, in cheap *ea*ons; and when tho\ have joined 
their regiments, and been thoroughly broken in, it is 
not too much to -n\ that, one with another, they cost 
seven hundred end fifty rupees a head; while the 
stud horses in Bengal, the Australian or Cape, must 
have cost, at the lea*t, a hundred more than this. 
The case, then, stands thus: — The native regular 
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cavalry of, say, throe hundred and seventy sabres, 
including all ranks, costs Government about thirty- 
five thousand rupees, or three thousand five hundred 
pounds, a month, irrespective of the first price of 
their horses, or monthly consumption of grain. The 
irregular ea\alry, of five hundred and seventy of all 
ranks, and when most expensively paid, costs Go- 
vernment only tv o thousand five hundred rupees: 
and this paid in the lover scale amounts to, say, 
between fourteen 1o eighteen hundred pounds a 
month. The former get hatta whenever they arc 
out on service, and the Government commissariat 
provides carriage for them. The latter get nothing 
hut their service ammunition earrie.l for them, 
nor is the cominKsiriut hound to procure baggage- 
cattle for either officers or men: they are always 
obliged to furnish them themselves. The regular 
cavalry, therefore, as is shown above, is very ex- 
pensive. 

The Madras and Bombay regiments arc generally 
very well mounted ; the hordes, with the exception 
of the officers' chargers, being Government property. 
The report of the Commission in England promises 
Letter days for the irregular cavalry, a good portion 
of which has done right good and gallant service 
throughout those mutinies; and I am convinced that, 
if the Government will give them better pay, they 
are, as a class, more to be depended on than any 
other in India. With good pay, which makes their 
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sillidarec assamees, or appointments, valuable, Veing 
a sufficient provision for a family, these horsemen 
would always remain faithful. The service is a very 
la\ on rite one, and if provides for a class of men who 
must cither he employed in this way, or become 
robbers. They are descended either from the "Moham- 
medan conquerors of India, or the Pindarees, or 
Maliratia freebooters. They are born horsemen, and 
while children the sword is put into their hand to 
play with. There was such a glut of these races 
in the market that the late* Government formed in 
the I>en gal establishment eighteen regiments of irre- 
gular cavalry, ami paid them at so small a rate as 
twenty rupees, or two pounds, a mouth for man 
and horse, including the purchase of the animal 
and his equipments, and the arim*, accoutrements, 
and uniform of the man. The consequence was, 
that debt became the normal state of irregular 
cnvalrv ; and that 1 o so great ail e.\tent, that tlie 
regimental souear, or hanker — who lent money at 
twelve per cent, per annum on a bond signed by 
the commanding officer of the regiment, which was 
the guarantee that the kists, or instalments, should 
he regularly cut from the men’s pay — made so great 
a profit hy this exces^he interest, that in many 
cases, though he iuwer got back tho principal, be 
willingly lent all bis money in the regiment. With- 
out these regimental bankers, those regiments would 
often have been unable to mou*. Hut hence arose the 
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chief i ruin cements to the irregular cavalry to throw 
off their allegiance. First, there was the small and 
inadequate pay; any change from which offered to 
he for the hotter. Secondly, there was their hope- 
less ,>tate of debt; the mutiny would at least cancel 
this, and if they survived it, they would start afresh 
in life. 

There is not, throughout tlif* armies of the world, 
a more ropeetful, gallant, and hard-working soldier 
than the irregular horseman of India. Of all the 
sects of Mohammedans, or castes of Hindoos, the 
Mohammedan Ihitan, 1 think, hears the palm. It. 
was tliree thousand of the old Nizam's cavalry, most 
of* them Mohammedans, that finally dro\e the large 
horde > of Mihratta horse out ot* the held. This 
was before it became the reformed Nizam’s cavalry, 
and was regularly officered by Europeans. They 
have, up to tin’s day, never forgotten their former 
prestige; and so much art* they dreaded hv the 
Arabs and Rohillns of whom the turbulent popu- 
lation of tin* Hvdrabad country is chiefly composed, 
that the latter, even when they are apparently secure 
within fortress^ or walled towns, almost always "five 
themselves np as prisoners, and surrender the place ; 
and the former, who are second to no troops in tin* 
world in defence of fortified places, have always 
been obliged to succumb to the keen sabre of the 
Nizam’s Irregular Horsemen. The Second Regiment 
of Scinde Irregular Horse was raised in that nursery 
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for horsemen — the Nizam’s country. Throughout 
the mutiny the Nizam’s cavalry, or Ilydrabad Con- 
tingent Cavalry, as it is now denominated, and the 
Scindc Ilorso, have remained faithful. Many other 
levies, and without the high pay enjoyed by these, 
have also remained faithful; but had all the under- 
paid levies revolted, it would have been no wonder. 
Men with arms in their hands will not see their 
wives and children starve around them. 

J must beg the pardon of my reader for this 
wandering digression. I have been so long and 
intimately acquainted with the irregular horseman 
of this part of India, and there are so many among 
their native officers and men who, I am convinced, 
would have laid their lives down in defence of my 
family, that even with the terrible tragedies of Upper 
India still fresh in my memory, I cannot alienate 
myself from them. 1 cannot forget the gallant bear- 
ing and faithful conduct of men with whom I have 
spent twenty-two of the best years of my life. This 
will be my excuse with the forbearing reader. 

But now to return to the formation of irregular 
cavalry for service in any part of the world. In 
order to be successful in that, one must not depart 
far from the practice, founded on experience, of the 
country in which such cavalry is to he raised and 
employed. The material, therefore, of the equip- 
ments and accoutrements may differ in Europe and 
Asia ; yet there cannot, after all, be any great dif- 
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forence allowed in otlier respects, as similar duties 
are expected from all. The dress, or uniform, of 
irregular cavalry regiments in India varies in colour. 
The mundool,’ or turban, for the native officer is 
of red and gold, or blue; the troopers turban being 
generally of one colour, red or blue. The alkaluk, 
or native frock-coat, is unde of broadcloth. It 
has no collar, opens at the left side if the wearer 
is a Mohammedan, on the right if a Hindoo, and 
lias half-a-dozen hooks and c\es to fasten it from 
the neck to the waist ; the skirts cross in front, and 
come down as low as one inch above the knee. 
The texture of the cloth denotes the rank of the 
wearer. The native commissioned officers of all 
ranks wear the superfine broadcloth, the non-com- 
missioned wear cloth of an inferior quality, and the 
troopers a coarser kind. The belts of the first have 
more gold lace than those of the second, hut the fine 
red cloth of which they are made is the same. The 
trooper’s belt, or girdle, is of coarse red cloth. The 
commissioned officers wear a pouch and cross- 
belt — full dress with gold lace; undress, patent 
leather. The non-commissioned officers have patent 
leather for full dress, plain leather, undress : but 
these things \ ary in different regiments. The 
trooper’s pouch is run upon a waist-belt of plain 
leather; tight trousers, dyed a reddish brown in 
the babool dye, jack-boots and blue steel spurs, 
buckled on with leather straps, complete the uniform. 
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the colour of which differs in different, contingents 
and regiments. 

The European officer assimilates his dress very 
much to that of the native officer, except that on 
service he wears a tore and aft hunting cap covered 
with red doth, and a turban, one fold of which comes 
under his chin, leaving the end open and hanging 
down behind his nod;, to protect him from the sun, 
or a sabre cut. This is the best working dress for 
4 India. It is cool, the neck being in no way covered, 
unless on a cold night the w carer wishes to put a 
neckerchief on. In Europe the frock-coat would he 
worn. The jack-hoot is indispensable; for in this 
country we skirmish through thorn jungles, and scour 
them as effectually as any hunters on foot would do, 
if beating for game. "Without his long boot, the 
rider could not do lhi>: he would become disabled 
by blows and thorns. For tin* hot weather white 
cotton cloth is worn by all ranks. 

As regards the saddle, the treed-saddle used in 
Europe would aEo be the best in India : but many 
horsemen would require a saddle-cloth, and the best 
kind would be, as before remarked, a very thick 
broadcloth : for if it is not thick, it wrinkles up and 
gets out of shape. The double bridle and bits might 
still be used, but the curb rein should be a light chain, 
which could not he cut in two by a sabre. I think 
the standing martingale might with many horses be 
used advantageously, especially when the rider has 
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not a strong arm, and the horse is large and power- 
ful. I myself always use double reins, running 
martingale, and English hunting saddle ; and l have 
never seen any native broken -in horses excel my 
own in turning at speed: but then 1 use all my 
horses as hog-humors. The disadvantage* of the 
standing martingale are, that a horse cannot jump 
height so well a* x\ itli a free head, and that his pace 
is more or less injured; but the advantages which 
the rider derive* from the greater control he has over 
the hor*e, more than counterbalance the>e defects. 
A native horseman prefers a colt, not more than 
three \ears old, w1h»o joints are not still’, that lm 
may put him upon his haunches, and teach him 
t lie* peculiar puces that, according to his idea, are 
necessary in a war-horse. The Mahrattas perhaps 
are the best horse-breakers in India; tlioy are very 
patient, giving a colt or filly full six months to learn 
thoroughly each of the paces. They take up the 
animal at between two and three years old, teach 
him iir-t to walk fast, and turn about thoroughly 
when walking; then they teach him to trot for as 
many months more; and then to canter and gallop 
and turn at speed. Their horses consequently rarely 
understand being pulled up iVuin speed by our bits 
and tackle. Nothing is so likely to injure horses’ 
hocks as stopping him at speed, and I do not see the 
occasion for it ; tor if a horse will always obey the 
bridles and turn, you can ride him at speed up to the 
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edge of a deep ravine or a precipice, in a country 
which you have never hunted before, and if the 
place is impracticable, you turn him and lose no 
time. 

The plan of arming cavalry with double-barrelled 
rifle carbines and revolver pistols, making them think 
much of fire-arms, seems to me, I must say, of very 
doubtful advantage. If you teach the trooper to 
shoot very accurately with his rifle carbine, with 
raised sights at long distances, he will be filled with 
the idea that he can kill liis enemy with it; and 
instead of closing with him, and using his lance or 
his sword, he will stop to shoot. Now, fire-arms are 
generally used, or should be used bv cavalry, for 
skirmishing; and thus, since a man with his horse 
presents a mark at least eight times as large as the 
infant r\ rifleman King down, he can scarcely expect, 
if both are equally good shots, to hit his cneim before 
he or his horse are disabled : the more so, that the 
rifleman is armed with a finer weapon, and is most 
probably hidden, or partially hidden, behind a tree, 
stone, or bush. But let the cavalry skirmisher put 
spurs to his horse, and with his spear or his sword 
go at full speed at the infantry skirmisher, and 
the odds are all, in my opinion, in favour of the 
horseman. 

We, who are in the habit of firing at deer and 
other animals going at speed in the jungle, know 
how much practice it requires to kill them ; in short, 
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so much that, for one man who can do this after the 
practice of half a lifetime, you will find a dozen who 
can hit stationary objects. Now, the deer has no 
weapon which may make the hunter fear missing 
him ; but hero the horseman is armed with that 
which the font soldier knows lie cannot hope to 
resist, if he fails to kill his enemy before he closes 
with him. If the rifleman, therefore, fires at the 
horseman when count ns hard as his horse can 
carry him, at aho\e hundred and twenty \ards, the 
chances arc that he will mbs or only v, ound the 
horse, and has not time to load again. lie may, 
or may not, kill him. it* lie ro*sor\os his fire till his 
enemy h nearer: hut death awaits him almost for 
certain, if lie fad-* to kill the horse or man; and, if 
lie once turns his back to regain Ins regiment, unless 
very clo-e to it, nothin" can save him from tin* swoop 
of a daring horseman. 

Instead, th Tefore, of wasting money and time in 
trying to make the mounted branch good rifle-shot 
and <1 uin instilling into their minds the notion 
that fire-arms arc superior to tin* Mvord and the 

>ar, l-*t us do all vu* can to make them believe 
ihat their hors s and selves enmhmcd are irresistible. 
Let us teach them to become, when in the saddle, a 
part of the animals they bestride. Let us give priz/s 
to the best horseimm, swordsmen, and spearsmen ; 
and let us make a man’s promotion dependent upon 
bis poss'^-ion of these '[ualifications. 
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Instead of so much drilling in a body on parade, 
let the horseman be taught to act singly ; for after 
all, wherever there is resistance, whether from the 
enemy’s cavalry or infantry, after the charge such 
resistance separates the body, more or less. The 
issue then depends on indmdual courage and 
prowls, and chiefly on horsemanship, and on the 
capability of the horse to carry the rider on to the 
end.' Woe betide the unfortunate horseman whose 
animal is done up, or wearied, and, consequently, 
comes to a standstill ! Were his horse a< powerful 
as the largest in Ihirclay and Perl; ins’s dm;* -yard, 
his rider is ripe for being caned by a camp-follower 
on a fre^h pony. II is only chance is to jump hlf and 
light it out on loot. 

M\ opinion as to the best vray of arming light 
cnvnln , so that it shall ho aide to protect itself at night 
or in jungles when and where, a* a mounted body. It 
might Ik taken at a disadvantage, is to ghe eighteen 
men, out of a troop of eighty, the sabre and the 
ritkd percussion carbine, or, if you will, the double- 
barrelled carbine; the loading of this, however, on 
horseback is sometimes hazardous. Eighteen others 
l woull sum with a light spear, about eight feet 
long, the shalt of bamboo, shod at the lower end 
with iron, and having attached, to it, at about a foot 
from the point, a small light flag, red, or whatever is 
the colour of the uniform of the regiment. The iron 
end answers also the purpose of a capital bloodless 
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weapon for disarming prisoners. It is carried on the 
left side, in an iron ring tixed to the stirrup, and by 
a thong of leather, sewn at about four or five lent 
from the lower end, which the ruler puts round his 
bridle arm. In this w r a\ , if be wishes, he can use 
his sword, while earning the spear on the sling, 
which partially protects the left, or undefended side. 
These Npearsnicu mnho first-rate skirmishers, and can 
reach then* foe at a distance, picking him out, of a 
bud>, where swordsmen cannot touch him. The 
spear is never earned wlmn the trooper goes on dis- 
mounted dut\ or s‘*r\ic<*s. 

Tim-', out of eighty men in eaeli troop, we have 
eighteen carbineers and eighteen ''}u ::!Miie;i, tlie latter 
having also pidoU and ?>uovd<. The remaining 
forh-fbur are armed w'itb the sabre and pistol. Thh 
latter should be of the same bore, sa\ . to carry tw enty 
bullets to the pound, as the rilled carbine; but it 
should be light. not more' than six indies long in tin? 
ba.rrel. and carried always in a bolster on the v. ai-i- 
be!t ; it is then useful when the man is separated, 
on in*:; to whatever cause, from his horse, or if lie is 
wounded in the sword-arm, or is going on dismounted 
service. In the latter ca^e, a trooper, carrying his 
pidol in 1 1 is left hand at iull-cock, and his sword in 
his right, is no mean antagonist : and il’lie is storming 
a place defended by men armed with fire-arms, as he 
gets dose, the very act of letting off his pistol in the 
direction of his enemy disconcerts the aim, and before 
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Iris foe can load again, tlu* swordsman ought to 
have come to satisfactory conclusions with him. 
Even when unloaded, the pistol carried in this 
manner ads as a hind of shield, to ward off many 
a Liow. 

It is very certain that the great range obtained by 
projectiles, and the very large and not easily missed 
mark, that a body of cavalry, either m masse , line, 
or column, of necessity presents when stationary, 
makets it of the utmost consequence to keep it either 
out of range or sheltered by the inequality of the 
ground, until the time for action arrives. If neither 
of these means of husbanding it are possible, let it be 
kept in motion, or let it attack. Nothing disheartens 
the soldier so much as inactivity, when fighting is 
going on within reach of him. The infantry soldier, 
if not advancing, may In* kept warm by being allowed 
to let olI“ his piece into the maxs of the enemy, or 
even in their direction, though, perhaps, they are a 
little out of range. The now and then firing a shot, 
and Inning one come into your ranks, is exciting; 
hut sitting on horseback, when all around you are 
engaged, is am tiling hut a pleading duty. 

The lamented Captain Nolan, in his book on 
can airy tactics, has placed cm record bis opinion, 
that the way to give cavalry the best chance of 
piercing a square of infantry is to charge on the 
front and one of the adjoining sides, with two troops 
respectively; while a third troop forms opposite the 
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angle of the square, the two sides of which are being 
charged. The first two troops having drawn the 
fire, the third rushes down, and is upon the square 
before it is aware of its approach. This appears a 
very possible plan of attack, and does not differ much 
from hurling successive bodies of horsemen fresh and 
fresh upon the infantry square. The front of the 
attacking cavalry should not be more than half the 
extent of the sides of the square it is charging. 
Physically, the infantry cannot possibly sustain the 
shock ; but, unfortunately, the idea has taken such 
strong hold of men’s minds that squares of infantry 
cannot be broken by cavalry, that it ig very difficult 
to eradicate it, or to persuade men to listen to any 
argument on the subject ; though, as Captain Nolan 
has recorded, the instances have been numerous in 
which the mounted branch has been successful. But 
to command success, or, indeed, to employ cavalry 
against squares of infantry or batteries of guns with 
any hopes of success, you must have the horses 
lightly weighted, so that they can move very rapidly. 
If they are slow in being brought into action, they 
must be annihilated. 

What I have said about small men must not be 
taken in any way to mean that I think that the 
lighter man is a better soldier than the larger and* 
heavier man ; but that, not being able to procure 
thoroughbred and speedy horses capable of carrying 
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the large men, you must enlist such men as your 
horses can carry. I am quite aware how much more 
formidable cavalry would be if they could be com- 
post*, d of large and powerful thoroughbred horses, 
capable of carrying large men and their accoutre- 
ments. Thus the Circassian cavalry, who, in attack- 
ing the Russian infantry, are disposed in the form of 
a wedge, with the most powerful horse and most 
courageous man first, and then in ranks of three, 
live, seven, and so on, meet, we are informed, with 
great success. Each of these splendid mountaineers 
has frequently, though devoting himself to death, 
cut, to pieces .three of the enemy. Their principal 
weapon is the sabre ; and as the Asiatic uses it with 
a drawing cut, no one who has not seen wounds in- 
flieted by it- when used in this manner, can have an 
idea of the execution performed. I have seen limbs 
lopped oil*, and gashes given, by a light sabre and a 
light arm, in a way which might have been deemed 
impossible even for a giant. Rut this is owing to 
the keen edge of the sabre, which, as it touches the 
body or limb, is drawn tow ards the striker. I have 
myself nearly divided large w ild boars in two in this 
manner. The Arabs use cavalry in extended order, 
by moving around their enemy, and suddenly rush- 
* ing down on any weak point. I believe they rarely, 
if ever, succeeded in piercing the French squares; 
though, in Egypt, the Mamelukes, as single horse- 
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men, constantly rode through them ; and the famous 
old Emir Abdoolkadr often escaped by springing his 
horse clear over the French bayonets. 

I think the following movement* for employing 
cavalry against an infantry square, or against guns, 
may be worthy of trial. We will suppose the in- 
fantry, be it a regiment or battalion, to be moving 
on ground not unfavourable lor evolutions of horse, 
when it finds cavalry in its vicinity. If it has no 
guns, it will, of course, he thrown into a square, 
and prepare to receive tin* attack. The leader of 
tin* cavalry divides his regiment, which, we will sup- 
pose. is composed of four squadrons, into four distinct 
parts, sending a squadron round, so as to face each 
side of the square of infantry, but at a distance of 
half a mile, out of any certain fire, even of rifles. 
The squadron leaders, having arrived at their ground, 
again divide these squadrons into troops; one to act 
as ihe support, and the other as the attacking party. 
The former is posted one huudied paces in the rear 
of the latter. 

At a given trumpet-sound, each troop of each 
squadron files at a trot from either flanks, the right 
files inclining a little to their left, and the left files to 
their right, until the leading files of the attacking 
troops approach to within forty or fifty yards of one 
another, and form a circular chain of open files, each 
pair of horsemen being some fori y or fifty yards 
from the next link. They thus form a circle, of a 
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mile in diameter, round the squares of infantry. 
The reserve troops, at the same time and at the 
same trumpet-sound, form another circle, the files of 
which should be a little more open, one hundred 
yards behind the attacking circle. Directly the com- 
manding officer sees that the whole have fronted 
towards the infantry, he sounds the advance. The 
files are still at a trot, and it is taken up in course by 
each troop trumpeter; and thus eacli file, being equi- 
distant from the infantry, approaches it at the same 
time, taking care not to close suddenly towards one 
another. They approach at this pace, until they are 
within two hundred yards of the square, when the 
gallop is sounded; and at fifty yards they charge 
with a shout. Until these files are as close as this, 
being quite separate while moving, and thus present- 
ing a mark not at all easily hit, there is very little 
damage done by the infantry fire; for the cavalry is 
not eti masse , or in close array, as would be the case 
if they charged in closed ranks. Indeed, until they 
are almost upon the infantry, the hits will be very 
few ; for, under such circumstances, I defy men to 
take certain aim at such an object. 

Nothing, I think, ought to save infantry attacked 
by bold horsemen in this manner, if they have been 
well practised at the manoeuvre. The reserve, also, 
rushes in, and thus the infantry, if it withstands the 
first shock, has to bear a second, and that when its 
fire has been drawn. The horses, seeing other horses 
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on their flanks, cannot easily turn aside, even if fear 
of the fire is not enough to prevent them from 
attempting it. No reserve is required, because, of 
course, if the cavalry fail, it cannot be pursued by 
the infantry. It appears to me that guns also would 
be more successfully attacked in this manner than 
in any other; because it would be easy enough for 
horsemen, acting in open files, as they approached* 
to avoid round shot, the course of which is so plainly 
seen. When they approached within reach of 
grape, spherical-case shot, or shrapnell, of course, 
these would be used; but one discharge only 
could be fired before the horsemen were in the 
battery. 

With reference to ttie employment of the light 
cavalry, it appears to me that they might be more- 
often used than they are to skirmish in jungle, and 
over ground which those who do not know from 
actual experience what properly-equipped horsemen 
can do, would think impracticable. A horseman in 
mountainous countries can go almost wherever an 
infantry-man can go; indeed if you will limit the 
latter to the u<e of his feet, and not allow him to 
climb by the help of his hands, the active horseman 
will follow him anywhere, encumbered as he is with 
his arms. In jungles, too, of high grass and under- 
wood, where the infantry skirmisher is hidden, and 
where from the great labour of passing through 
opposing obstacles, he is soon completely knocked 
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is also to secure and bring in all prisoners, 
which leaves the skirmishers free and unencum- 
bered. The secret is to teach every man on the 
left of the centre to keep in sight his right-hand man, 
and every one on the right of the centre his left- 
hand man, and to adapt his pace accordingly; so 
that, if the line of skirmishers advance, he is to 
advance to his own proper front, and not to incline, 
unless he secs a body of the enemy on either side of 
him. In this way every living thing in the jungle 
is kept befoi’e the line of skirmishers. 

Having thus thoroughly explained to all their 
duty, I extend them, either from left or right flank, 
or centre, as required ; placing the rear rank man 
on the left of his front rank man, if the latter is a 
spearsman and the former a carbine man, or vice 
verm. Spearsmen, however, when in rank, are always 
front rank men : but if both are swordsmen and 
wear pistols, it does not matter which is on the 
right. Having posted these at the distance they are 
to keep from each other, 1 place myself in front of 
the centre files of the regiment, and give the word to 
advance. 

In this way, with a regiment of five hundred 
horse, I sweep a tract of jungle of about five miles. 
If I consider it advisable to proceed seven and a half 
miles in one direction, without changing front, and 
then change front to my right, the left flank skir- 
mishers, by the time they have wheeled, have gone 
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twelve miles from my first starting-point. I then 
proceed five miles over the ground to the flank of 
my right front. I then again change front to my 
right; and if 1 take all the four sides of the square 
before 1 return to my camp, I have thoroughly 
searched about one hundred and ten square miles 
of* jungle. The horses, which were on the ex- 
treme left of my flank, have gone about thirty 
miles. 

I have, of course, during this hankwa , or driving, 
stopped and watered the horses, and have been out 
seven hours or so; but no dismounted men could in 
the same time have beaten half the extent of ground. 
In fact, there are heavy grass jungles, through 
which the most determined men cannot go on foot 
for any length of time: they become utterly ex- 
hausted. 

There are two or three tilings to be borne in 
mind in this skirmishing; such as this: that in 
rocky ground the sound of the horses’ feet are some- 
times heard at long distances, and, therefore, on 
going up slopes of hills, it is advisable to trot; for 
men who have been on the summit, looking out, are 
thus caught sight of when you reach the top and 
look down, as they are going down into nullahs or 
ravines. On every path or sandy watercourse, you 
keep your eye down for footmarks; and it is then 
that the experience of the man who is used to shikar 
comes into play. If you are beating for rebels, such 
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as Gonds, or other tribes who live in the forest, you 
must keep a look out on any high or thick trees : for 
many of the jungle tribes in India live, during the 
rains, up in the trees, in order to be above the 
malaria, which, in that season of the year, is so 
deadly. The art of skirmishing in jungles is as easy 
to teach as that of skirmishing on the plains, but it 
is more difficult to learn ; because the men can at 
times only see the files indistinctly on their right and 
left; and so it requires much practice to get them in 
the habit of going straight to their front and to keep 
the chain unbroken. 

There must lie something, I think, radically wrong 
in the way in which young horses are broken in for 
the cavalry service of the regular armies of Europe. 
Something must be wanting where then* is such a 
waste of time, and, consequently, of money, in a 
system that takes from six months to a year to break 
a horse for the ranks; and when even then lie is often 
broken in only to go steadily in his troop, and will 
not sufficiently yield to the bit for the rider to be 
able to take him across country by himself, or to 
turn him at speed. A colt in this country is bought 
out of an Arab dealers lot, or at the fair, or from 
the Mahratta horse-dealer to-day, and to-morrow he 
is hog-hunting, or is on parade; and by dint of 
the sharp bit and standing martingale, he is at 
once mastered and made to go straight. In a fort- 
night, lie is not known by his awkwardness from 
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horses that have been working in the ranks for 
years. 

He begins to earn his food at once; while the 
regular cavalry troop-horse first costs the Govern- 
ment from six to twelve mouths’ food — a heavy item 
in any country — to say nothing of the loss of the 
trooper's services for the time, nor the pay of riding 
masters, rough riders. &e# Supposing that an oflicer 
commanding a cavalry brigade* on active service has 
many casualties from any cause, among his horses, it 
is very probable that he may be able to procure as 
many remounts as lie requires. l>ut unless lie can 
break them in at once, so as to bring them into his 
ranks, of what use are they for the service on which 
lie is employed? Or the war itself may be ended in 
six months, and then of what u>e ha\e his remounts 
been ? That system, therefore, can be considered as 
the only eflicient one which breaks in a horse for 
service nt once. A hog-hunter, in India, takes a 
fresh Arab, that has junt been bought of the dealer’s 
stables, and kills a hog off his back at once! It may 
be said, indeed, that the Arab hoise is very docile; 
but the same can be done with a Dcceanee colt or 
filly, it* well bred. 

Whether the system of sillidareo, or irregular 
horse, as organized for service in India, could be 
applied to England, I am not prepared to say : but 
for a threatened invasion, or in an emergency, I do 
not see why the system should not answer. It is a 
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much more simple way of raising cavalry than any 
other ; and in England, as the class that could take 
such service would he the yeomanry, and those only 
who could afford of themselves to purchase horses 
and arms, it appeal’s to me that it would be no bad 
policy always to have a certain number of such men 
acquainted with their duties in each county. They 
would form a nucleus for light cavalry, by means of 
which a considerable body could be quickly organized 
and drilled. 

These are the natural protectors of the soil ; their 
interests are bound up with that of the Government, 
and I suppose that among the sons of each substan- 
tial farmer in England, there is one daredevil, whom 
the schoolmaster can never do anything with, who is 
always riding bare-backed and scaring his father’s 
colts, or getting the old in an into trouble with the 
squire, from his having been seen with a gun near 
some favourite pheasant preserve. He generally 
breaks from control by enlisting into a cavalry 
regiment, bound for foreign service. The first thing 
his parents hear of him is, perhaps, that he is in 
India. Now, here is the very material required for 
a silladar horseman. His father can afford to mount 
and equip him, and he himself has pluck and courage 
for all the rest. He is ready, if required, to go to 
the world’s end, on his father’s horse and with liis 
own spurs ; for the thirst of adventure is very strong 
in men of this temperament, and they are only wild 
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in youth, because their love of excitement and adven- 
ture cannot be gratified in the sober old country. 

The proportion of commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers to the number of men is, I think, all 
that remains now to be mentioned. If the regiment of 
irregular cavalry is to be native, it may be composed 
of six troops of eighty men a troop. After deducting 
men on general and regimental duties, men on leave, 
sick, Ac., you will have sixty men, or, with the non- 
commissioned, sixty-four, or thirty-two files in a 
troop, and sixty-four in a squadron. If larger 
than this, they arc not so easily handled, nor so cor- 
rect in their wheeling and dressing. Each of these 
troops requires a trumpeter, standard-bearer, eight 
non- commissioned officers of the grade of duffadars, 
one kote duffadar, one jemadar, one naib rissuldar, 
and a rissuldar, who is the native troop commanding 
officer. 

To each squadron is assigned ail European com- 
missioned officer, either captain or subaltern, who is 
the squadron commanding officer, and its leader on 
parade. One European officer, of the rank of major 
or captain, commands the whole, and is assisted by 
an adjutant and a medical man, an army surgeon. 
If the regiment is to be composed of Europeans, for 
service in England or in India, of course the number 
of commissioned officers must be increased ; hut I do 
not think to the extent to which our cavalry regiments 
are officered. The establishment, therefore, of a 
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native irregular cavalry regiment will be as fol- 
lows, and will, if properly paid, cost Government 
two thousand three hundred and seventy pounds a 
month : — 

1 Commandant — European. 

0 Captains or subalterns — European. 

Squadron Commanding Officers . 

1 Adjutant. 

1 Surgeon, or assistant-surgeon. 

G Uissuldar, native, commissioned. 

Troop Commanding Officers . 

6 Naib rissuldars. 

ft Jemadars. 

G Koto dufFadars. 

48 Outladnrs. 

6 Nishanburdurs, or standard-bearers. 

G Trumpeters. 

480 Troopers. 

1 AVoordee major, native, commissioned ; and the u^ual esta- 
blishment. 


Pay and Allowances of an Irregular Regiment of 
X it ice Cavalry, 

rs. 


1 Commanding officer 

1,200 per mensem. 

3 Captains or subalterns, as squadron 



commandants. 7oo rs. each . 

2,100 


1 Adjutant, subaltern 

GOO 

>» 

1 Assistant-surgeon .... 

600 

>> 

G Rissuldars, native commanding offi- 



cers, troop commandants, 3 at 



175 rs., 3 at 12.’> rs. 

900 

ji 

6 Naib Kis>uldars, 75 rs.cach . 

450 


G Jemadars at 55 rs. each 

330 

3* 
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Xon- Commissioned JVatice. 




rs. 


c> 

Kote dnflfodars at 43 rs. each . 

. 270 per mensem 

48 

Hutludars ul 35 rs. each 

1,680 

„ 

6 

NiNh.utbiml.irs at 35 rs cadi . 

210 


6 

'Trumpeters at 32 rs. each 

192 

»» 

480 

Trooper* at 30 rs. each . 

. 14,400 


1 

AY north c Major stall' 

140 

» 


Troup tluir.ulars G rs. above their 



pay, stall .... 

30 

a 


Trumpet-major, stall* 

0 

i) 


Ra/ar Establishment 

100 

„ 


Forage allowance . 

GO 

t* 


Hospital Establishment . 

. 200 

ft 

2 

Nuti\ *» doctors, 40 rs. each 

80 

*> 



23,700 



As all ranks have always to keep baggage-ponies, 
and you cannot have a regiment efficient without 
them, I have put down the pay of European officers 
higher than it at present is, but still hardly sufficiently 
high. It is an expensive service to belong to, for 
an European officer cannot carry his font and kit, 
and mount his servants, which is actually necessary 
when marching from twenty-five to forty miles a 
day, for less than a hundred rupees a month for 
baggage-ponies, and then lie marches as light as 
possible. 

I have only to add further that the argument 
with reference to the size of cavalry horses and 
men may still be considered inconclusive, and, there- 
fore, I wish to say a word or two more on the sub- 
ject. I will concede the point, and suppose, for the 
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sake of argument, that large blood-horses can be 
bred to carry, at great speed and with endurance, 
men and accoutrements weighing some twenty-two 
stone ; and that Government can afford to pay five 
hundred guineas for eacli trooper’s horse. With 
this wonderful capability, such cavalry would, as 
a matter of course, ride down and destroy any 
lighter cavalry that it met. But how would it be 
when opposed to artillery and rifle- armed infantry ? 
These large horses and men, in whatever formation 
they might be, would present a target nearly twice 
as large as an equal number of mode r a t ely -sized 
horses and men. The shot from either artillery 
or infantry would consequently cause nearly double 
the number of casualties in the larger body; their 
dead, wounded, and disabled would be in the same 
proportion. Besides, therefore, their very great prime 
cost, what an enormous outlay of money would be 
required to keep such cavalry horsed and efficient! 
Again, what a large consumption of grain and forage 
would these large horses require to keep them fit 
for work during a campaign, and at a time when 
both grain and forage are often very difficult to 
procure ! It is a well-known fact that small blood- 
horses require very little forage, and will work well 
on a few pounds of grain daily, a quantity which 
the larger horse would starve on. Any considerable 
number of such costly cavalry could never be kept 
up by any State during a lengthened war; nor would 
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the advantages derived from their size and weight 
compensate for the very great expense. 

There is but little more to be said on the equip- 
ment or arming of the cavalry soldier; but as I 
advocate the light spear, as made in this country 
with a bamboo shaft, it is as well to inform my 
reader that the native horseman does not use it as 
the English lancer does, lie carries his spear point 
to the front, in a line parallel to the body of his 
horse; only when he is galloping to the front to 
meet an enemy, or is in pursuit, or if he is about to 
engage in single combat, or is skirmishing, he poises 
the spear over the elbow of bis right arm, the point 
being held low, within two or three feet of the 
ground. The weapon is carried at right angles to 
the horse, and across the man’s body. The arm is 
bent, the thumb and finger grasp tightly the butt of 
the spear, within about tw r o and a half feet of the 
thick end, and the horse is manuuvred so as to ap- 
proach or retire from the foe, or circle round him. 
When the rider turns Ills horse to the left, he does 
not bring the point of the spear from right to left, 
over the horse’s head, but he raises his right and 
spear hand higher than Ills own head; and thus turn- 
ing his horse, he brings the point of the spear at the 
same moment over and behind the croup and tail, till 
he has arrived at the spot where his foe is. lie has 
then a partial rest on the elbow of the bridle arm, 
while the point of the spear is to the left When the 
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spearsman retreats, the spear point is kept playing 
immediately behind his liorse. When the rider again 
wishes to turn to the right on his enemy, the hand is 
raised higher than his head, and the spear carried 
clear round behind the horse, who at the same 
time is turned on his haunches. This is called the 
Mahratta spear exercise ; and they aver, that young 
horses broken in this way never shy away from the 
bright blade, which would be the case, if it was 
brought suddenly in front of their eyes, and over 
their heads, as in the European manner of using the 
lance. 

It is a beautiful exercise ; and to see the rapidity 
and precision with which the well-broken horses and 
first-rate spearsmen will execute their manoeuvres, 
wheeling round and round one another, would much 
astonish those who are under the impression that a 
spear is not a deadly weapon, or the spearsman a foe 
to be. dreaded. 

In an attack in line, I should direct the spear to be 
carried in the leather strap on the left arm. It would 
serve to partly defend that side ; and the sabre should 
be used at the moment of collision. But immediately 
afterwards, when single combat ensues and becomes 
the order, or rather disorder, of the day, the spear 
should be employed. At the first concussion, the 
spear may be torn out of the hand of the holder, by 
being buried in the body of his opponent, and there 
may not be time to extricate it. A rear-rank swords- 
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man might then cut down the defenceless spearsman, 
thus deprived of his spear, and not having had time to 
draw his sword. 

In conclusion, I must again throw myself on the 
kind forbearance of the reader, for I am conscious of 
many errors, especially in the latter part of the work, 
arising chiefly from rny not having had time to 
carefully revise it; and from my being in India, and 
absent from the elbow of the printer, I am myself 
unable to correct the proof sheets. Had I not been 
fearful of being tedious there are many adventures 
with wild animals and much information regarding 
their habits and tempers, the methods of hunting them, 
&c., which I could have added; and I would have 
done so, had I been in England instead of here, 
where the climate is ill adapted for the use of the 
pen, and where copyists arc not obtainable away from 
the Presidencies. 

To the young sportsman, who I trust has obtained 
some information from my book — to the old sports- 
man, who has read it, probably with the intention of 
comparing inv system of hunting with his own — and 
to all other readers, who have read it for amusement 
— my fair ones particularly — I respectfully wish, one 
and all, a good night. 


THE END. 
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Interesting, It is n romance of the Caucasus. 
The account of life in the house or Shamil Is full 
and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself wo 
»ee much.”— JSxu »i wen*. 

*' The story is certainly one of the most curious 


we have read; it contains the beat popular notice 
of the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
Ills people.”— Lemier. 

"The narrative is well worth reading.”— 
Athenceuui. 
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The Life of Edmond Malone 

(Editor of Shakspeare); with Selections from his MS. Anecdotes. 

By Sir Jaynes Prior , 

Author of the <£ Life of Edmund Ilurke,” “ Life of Oliver Goldsmith.” 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, price 1 Is. cloth. 

“Wf have in tins ‘ Lin* of Muhina * a valuable I " Need \v<* sn.\ one mml in commendation of ti 
nn<1 ccrlnmly a vcrr uderf'Stms contribution to I book that \ indicates its'df by bo many nood 
oonteinpuriiry hibtoii.” -- llluxlntted Lotulf/i I t bunts.'— Af/trur rim. 

News. | 


Robert Owen and his Social 
Philosophy. 

By William Lucas Sargant, 

Author of “Social Innovators and their Schemes.” 1 vol. Post 8vo. 
10s. (>f/. cloth. 

‘'Amoral of much value may bo drawn from | Mr. Owen's inure rational loUnwirswdl bo sal is- 
an accurate find itni-.i. i i.il ii.oihhm !iko I • . hod with I ho mii]>lo Justice which tins boon 

The writer lias (lulu 1 ms u „• » noil." Ifh «'#«/, ' I londoiod to Iboit innstei. //comom/ 

Sewn. • "Hi bon on, uv inontMil bnn{i,,ftli< * s'Joai stylo 

’* 1 1 is but just to Air. Rarjamt to urktiowledeo and passionless impartiality arc noil tilled to 
tlio dtfllenlties imposed 1 m the ubaem u ol reliable , deal with the rim n ol a man whose turn* lima 
materials on lint biographer of tlio apostle ol «v isp of amiable tml. ubsuid fuMacica lo l him to 
Kntrluth ‘hicialiaiu, mid tho dill ;rmi‘ mid pains- } sn mueti honour and so mm h ihaiijiuoo."— iyt(ur~ 
taking n Inch bib work displays. \\ o b, hc\ o 1 bat j rlu./ Jiecirit . 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

Revised hv Himself, with additional Chapters by his Eldest Son. 
One voh, post 8 vo, with a Portrait engraved on Steel tfom an Original 
Drawing. Price 7s. (W. cloth. 

“ It is pci baps Iho Hist charm of an atitoblo- I bi-mtniPhv of J.enfti Hunt’ possesses in mi un* 
u-raphy l bat it should make u- like the nr.tor, I usual uofrioe,.”— Suturd'iy lb ittic. 
ami rertnmlj this is u ebunn which the * luto- I 


Life of Sclileierniacher, 

As unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. 
'Translated from the German btf j Frederica Rotrnn . 
Two vols., j»ost 8vo, with Portrait. Price One Guinea, cloth. 


Shelley Memorials. 

Edited by Lady Shelley . 

Second Edition. In one voh, post 8vo. Price 75. C d. cloth. 

“We welcome the present biosrraphy. It pm- 7 “The beauty of and feeling, with which 

cents Shelley to us as he wns niiiter»tood by those this work abound*. will make it. acceptable to 
who knew him best."— Atkcn&um. | many."— Sulurdu# lictitvj. 
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^iographg — continued. 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte 

(CUIUU.R Bell), 

Author of “Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” 11 Villctte,” &c. 

By Mrs . Gasket I, 

Author of “North and South,” &c. 

Fourth Edition, revised, one vol., with a Portrait of ATiss Bronte 
and a View of Ilaworth Parsonage. Price 7s. Od. ; morocco 
elegant, 1 Is. 

"All the secret » cl n>e Pternry m.v 1 ’•'nr''''!' e r rtisregnrd every temptat ion which Intellect throws 
the nut li<»i i>r Mum I i ,m il* in I hi* way of women- how generously mid nobly 

Course o| ibis « \iiMiiiiiii. ii v mi 1 ’ ! ../i, a human being enu liv« under the |>t ensure of 
"Min. (..mhi-H's uei-iml <>t i ■. 1 1 !■ ■ • *■ It- i,» ■■ stcnuni.iluU'rt niis*rorhiiic-- 11 ie roeoril is at hand m 
and her iiiitnlj is Min' of lJie|)n,iumnli-s! Onirriln m ‘The Life of Chnrlotto Bronte.’”— ■ Saturday 
of modern life."- S,n rftifoe. He new. 

" Mis (iiiskcll li.is [irodnr d nm> of t ho hes 1 “ Airs, (iaskell hits done hrr work well. Her 

•cm <d ,i woman bv n woman wlmh wo imrrntnn is simple, dii ret, intelligible uimlVecteil. 
II in mind ' - If/ti incHni. \u mm else could briveputd so lender and diseorn- 

n\ wish's to si e how' a woman mi.' all s-ii.w r ■!} of Charlotte Bronte." 

d (•! the Infill si mli Heeliml jiomi < ui — .■('• r * il,i . 


Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

lit) John William Kaj/e. 

New Edition, in Two vols., post 8vo, with Portrait. Price 12&\ cloth. 

"A work whirh oocntwes the highest rink imr Indian empiro is remarkably shown.’* — 2iYo« 
tunonii biographies of the great men of mouorn 1 m<» 

times.’'— Ohtercrr. limed. I1.11 11 ms. d wilin' ue.i ■<. jn.urmi nt. 

“ The new nlti ton eontnlns nmv matter of the Mr k i\< l.s, « -i !■< «.»n- > s.i • I • i> I -u l Mc:r:iHi s 

utmost mine and interest " Crtfit. \>><\> >| in- i.imi.ii.i. o- 1 11 to 1 .01 inspire. ’’ 

“i ►ne of till* most valuable bioin nphles of the — 1 /tola 

prcstml dn.v. This reused edilimi has seici.il " \ n ueh un|>rined edit ion ot one of the most 

ricsli passages o| high mien 01 ■ •• ■, tnleic-t mg 1 i’ 1 r 1 . in i-nyubh 

from among Iiord Metoalt. 's , i,.o e. w ■ ■ I lit"i utiuu.* — .\ . •■./ ... . 

clear pros ice ol the dam;, is i'o! 1 n.ii.-i 1 J 


Life of Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 

By John William Kaye. 

Two vols. Bvo, with Portrait. Price 8(>s. cloth. 

"Tlie biography is replete with interest and larity w hloh it was t lie good fortune of Sir John 
information, deset iiiik In tip perused by thostu- Malcolm toenjov.”-- / dtnhurah Renew, 
dent of Indian history, and sine to recommend “ Mi. Kaye’s biography is at once a contribution 
Itself to the general reader.”-- Athenueum. to the history of our policy and dominion in thu 

“One of the most Interesting or the recent East, and a worthy ammonal ol one of those w Isa 
biographies of mu groat Indian statesmen.”— and I urge -hearted men whose energy nnu prtn* 
A'lttmnaf Renew. cijde lmve made England groat.”— Bcitwh Quur « 

" This book deserves to participate In the poptt- terty Review. 


The Autobiography of Lutfullah, 

A Mohamedan Gentleman; with an Account of his VLit to England. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick , Esq. 

Third Edition, small post Bvo. Price 5s. cloth. 

"Thts is the freshest and most original woik “Read fifty volumes or travel, and a thousand 
that it has been our good fortune to meet with tor Imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not 
long, it Iwars every trace of being a most genuine get the flavour of Eastern Hfo and thought, or the 
account of the feelings and doings of the author. 7 out of its romance, so perfectly ns ui JLutfullak’a 
Lutfullah U by no means uu ordinary specimen or book.* '—Leader, 
nls race.”— JSconomt»t. 
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IMtgimi!). 

Expositions of St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Corinthians. 

Bjf the late Rev . Fred . IV. Robertson. 

One thick Volume, post Svo. Piice lOs. Gd. cloth. 

“Those iPct urea \\ pro the last ilisrunrsps that i r >n'p* frnr t'*p upii of this liroachov, IIh'^p pmr<“« 
Mr. Jiobortson e\ er delm-v*' 1 f-.r* 1 n i>i'ii* no. i.i..k.i. 1\ <.l that Wh st,,n«l.'.nl. Tins 
ihsfh as is Lite stimtiuvU of i . , : i 1 -,,.,, , .■ , m n<,..|i HonJil fstahijsli .1 rojmt'i* 

originality which we expect 111 1 >u,;i >c e i- > ■ u l r 1 


(Sermons : 


Bjf the late Rev. Fred. IV. Robertson , A. 31 . , 

Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

FIRST SERIES. — Seventh Edition, post Svo. Price *,)s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES. — Seventh Edition. Price ID. cloth. 

THIRD SERIES. — Fifth Edition, post Svo, with Portrait. Price \)s. 
cloth. 


rp many 
(*i j ytMi, 

1 IIIOnI St 


porsn-is, aril ihpir umnher 
, tn wlmin Itnbrlthiill's W I It- \ 
Pxh.mstlPKh, and satis* j 
hicunis tiunhim; winch tlu* 1 


trulh, nml a rliarity pure innl all*t*)nhraci^)t:. ,, — 

Udlilixf. 

“ I'Iipj uipxpiy i(Minri.«lih‘ pomimsil mns. Thu 
1 lioiudil * arc lift »»n w*r> sink ini', runt i uiurU out 
of On’tiark i >r i *r<h rim % sprainin', me " - tlimuh.ti), 
" We tool th.it a liiMtlici unit is s i ■!> .t turn t i 
us us brotlici im'u, t lt.ti hi- tt »> lisiptim,', not to 
tin mpnsumt xxonlsut o phIui, enoi 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 h < i , hut, 

t 1 11 1 * ]lilSsloliat« ill Pp-tollPit \oli-P (if ill! P’llllPSt 

human isoul.’'— EtUnhu)'<i't ('/irtvtmn M« finic. 


Sermons : 

Preached at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel. 

Bjf the Rev. F. J). 31 a i trice, 31 . A. 

First Series, 2 \ols., ]>ost Svo, price 21s., cloth. 
Second Stales, 2 vol.s., post Svo, ] trice 21s., cloth. 
Third Series, 2 vols., post Hvo, price 21>., cloth. 


“ Is it not Written ?” 

Being the Testimony of Scripture against the Errors of Romanism. 

Bjf the Rev. Edward S. Prtjre. 

Post Svo. Price Gs., cloth. 

The Province of Reason ; 

A Reply to Mr. Mansell's Bampton Lecture. 

Bjj John Young, LL.D., Edin ., 

Author of “ The Mystery ; or, Evil and God.” Post Svo. Price Os., 
cloth. 
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Jftistdlanfaus. 


On the Strength of Nations. 

Bjj Andrew Bisset, M.A. 

Post 8 vo. Price Os. cloth. 


*' AVf mu an Teh locommend t lie perusal of this 
w or k 10 all win* hn\ e not mill urely considered the 
snhjirt. It. mil set t lion thinking in the rn?Iit 
•In i ction.” —Jjaitu ftf/att. 

“ Frequent Pom-iirciice with him. nnd general 
hi iiipntliY with his new s, men where wo do not 
erceiil his ptiwiplcs dispose us to recommend 
Mr lilssefs ho..l lor jiei usiil.” — Sp( otator. 

“.Mi. JJisbot his dealt with this nuportiint 


subject, in away that will be equally acceptable 
1 o the, scholar and the true economist." — jilom- 
tna Star. 

We commend most heartily Mr. Bisset’s able 
volume .”— Jjlxa m mer. 

"A work evhihiting considerable research, 
many of l he nuMior’a views will be found correct, 
«ud vnluablo at the present moment .”— Literary 
Gazette. 


Social Innovators and their Schemes. 

Bjj William Lucas Sargant . 

Post 8vo. Price 10s. Cxi. cloth. 

“ Mi. Surtcnnt has written mm useful ‘.Ketch, i this merit that constitutes the special value of 
Jlis bunk. ’ii'pni’t'-il. ph ■ian»t*y uiCtii', and' Mr ^•irirmt’s book. Ills views are sensible nnd 

< vi i ('• m l\ . ii .11 — 1. So ‘ - 1 . 1 1> » >.iii>..i. ii.< i ne In ou»;bt forward clearly and liis- 

' Li l i'. t‘ ■ i. ■ i . "| ii • mi . i pi. k |. ..(• , t NV| .ii |i. i, with quiet \ igour ami telling illus- 
mailer at pci- oi .Is- u *i \r i , m ■! .1 .*» Ii.iiioii. ‘—Prees. 


Lectures and Addresses. 


Bjj the fate Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

Post 8vo. Price Is. Cxi. cloth. 


" Tlieso lectures nnd addresses nre maiked by i 
1 lie sunn qualities Hint mad > the author's ser- 
inoiis ! .s' 1 ■ so widely popul.u. Tiny 

Tii'i 111 1*** ‘ 1 l.e si ■ e.'niest. i I spirit, tile 
mill lit ■ ■( !i . . I ■ ■ liicni eloquence, the wide 

..yiiipalh.' , and Miiqiimcbsof purpose.”— Lit. Gaz. 


"They throw some new light on the const itu- 
th'ii ol BoIhtI son's miml, and on the diicctu . , . 
which it was uniuMimr itself."— Saturday llei'icw. 

“ In these midi esses w'e are itlmlriened h\ rare 
libei ality of view and range of sympathy boldly 
CApri-abcd .”— Daily Telegraph. 


Quakerism, Past and Present : 

Iking an Inquiry into the Causes of its Decline. 

Bjj John S. Rowntrce. 

Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

This Essay gained the First Prize of One Hundred Guineas 
offered for the best Essay on the subject. 


The Peculium : 

An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends. 

Bjj Thomas Hancock . 

Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

%* This Essay gained the Second Prize of Fifty Guineas, which was 
afterwards increased to One Hundred. 
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Jirdm and tire (Kast. 


The Wild Sports of India. 

By Capt Henry Shakespear . 


“ Fpw can claim a hot lev rmlit to speak from 
experience than Captain Minkeapenr. He wrilra 
nth a freshness ami interest in lua subject which 
*ives his hook xreai merit— not morelv un account 
of its subject, but also m a literary point of >mv. 


Post Rvo. Price 10$. cloth. 


Tlu* hook is excellently written, 
Jorward ami vct-nuiut a icr<nd 
icry interostimr personal »*\p 
met with."— Saturday licvtcw. 


. It t» a* straight - 
orwhut is icillv 
onence, as can ho 


Christianity in India. 

By John William Kaye . 

8vo. Price 1 (i*. clotli. 


“Mr, Kaye’s narrative is elonncnt ami inform* 
im<, and liis bonk will probably become a standard 
authority.”— 7’m rs. 

” Tiie author traces the hlslory ofehrislinn 
Missions in India from their earliest commence- 


ment down tx the pres Mil time, with a Unlit 
and israeetul pen."— Attiruavm. 

" Mr. Kuvo s is, in many respects, an able hook, 
and it is likelj to piute u wry useful one.”— 
Saturday Jtevirn . 


The Religions Aspects of Hindu 
Philosophy. 

By the Rev . Joseph, Mullens, 

Author of u Missions in South India.” 1 vol. 

District Duties during the Revolt 

In the North-West Provinces of India. 

By H. Dun ( las Robertson , Bengal Civil Herr ice. 

Post 8 vo, with a Map. Price ID. clotli. 


Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. 

By Captain G. Hutchinson , 

Military Secretary, Oude. 

Published by Authority. Post 8vo. Price 10$. cloth. 


Campaigning Experiences 

In Rajpootana and Central India during the Suppression of the 
Mutiny in 1 857-8. 

By Mrs . Henry D liberty, 

Author of “ A Journal kept during the Russian War.” 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price 10*. Cd. cloth. 
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Jiutut aiut the (fast— continued. 

Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 

Demy 8vo. Price lGs. doth. 

" Wo commend this volume lo nil persons who j speculative sagacity of a philosophical states- 
1'kfito study Male paper**, hi winch tin* practical I man. No Indian library should bo without it.” 
stmts ol' .1 man of the w 01 Id is joined to the | —Vrc*». 


Personal Adventures 


During the Jinlmii Kcbcllion in Kohilcund, Futtehghur, and Oude. 

By W. Edwards , Esq., B. C. S. 


Fourth Edition, post 

" Km* lour !mm incidents, hjilv-hreadth 'scapes, 
ai d tin* pathos of Miifenng almost incredible, 
1 1 1 ere lias appeared nolhmg like this little hook of 
1 ersouai adventures. For the first time we seem 
t o realize the magnit tide ortho aftlictions which 
lime herallen our unhappy countrymen in th« 
East . Till) 1 crrihlo drama com* a before, us, and wo 
aii" by turns bewildered with horror, stung to 

lieree indignation, and melted lo tears 

We have here a tale ufsnirornig Mielv as may lime 
been wiuiillod, tint, never surpassed. These real 
adventures, whieh no effort of the imagination 
ran surpass, will llnd a sympathising public/’— 
Athcnaum. 


8vo. Price 6/t. cloth. 

| “Mr. F.dwm’rts's narrative is one of the most 
J deeply interesting episodes of a story of whirl 
tlicleast striking portions cannot be read withou 
emotion. Jle tells his slorywilh simplicity an* 
manliness, and it hears the impress of tlm 
earnest, and unnilected reverence to the will am 
band of God, which was the stay and couifov 
of many other hrave hearts.”— Gutirduxn. 

" The narrative of Mr, Edwards's smfuring arid 
escapes is full of interest ; it lells many a painful 
tale, hut it also exhibits a man patient undo ad- 
versity, nnil balking to the God nnd Father of us 
all lor guidance nnd support .”— Eclectic Revutc. 


A Lady’s Escape from Gwalior 

During the Mutinies of 1857. 

By Mrs. Coop lav d. 

Post 8vo. Price 10s. Of/. 


“ \ rhun, unvarnished talc, told in tho simplest I " The merit of this book is its truth. ... it, 
lrnnner.'*— /Tr*?.. } contains some passages that nev or will ho road 

•* 'I Ins book is v aluablo ns n contribution to the by Englishmen without emotion.”— L'xumuer. 
histoiy of tlnigroatimUimrebelliou/’— Athenwuw. j 


The Crisis in the Punjab. 

By Frederick IT. Cooper , Esq., C.S., Umrifsir. 


Post 8vo, with Map. Price 7s. ChI. cloth. 

“ The hook, is full of tin 1 ihle interest. The nar- 
r"tne is written with vigour and earmtstiidS, 
and is full of tlio most tragic interest/’— 

Economist. 


“One of tlie most mterestingmul spirited hooks 
whieh liavo sprung out of the sepoy mutiny.”— 
Globe. 


Yietvs and Opinions of Gen. Jacob, C.B. 

Edited by Captain Leicis Pelly. 


Demy Svo. Price 12$. cloth. 


"The facts in this book nre worth looking at. 
U the reader desires to take a peep into the inie- 
nor v*f the mind of a great man, let him make 
artinntntiuice with the ’Views and Opinions ol 
General Jacob/ 


“ This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napierislv m its self-ooutidcnce, m its capital 
sense, and in its devotednes* to professional 
honour and the public good. The book should bo 
studied by all who are interested in the choice of 
a new government for India .'*— Daily .Vevtr. 
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Judin and the (fast — continued. 

British Rule in India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thousand. Price 2.<?. Ctd. cloth. 

*** A reliable class-book lor cxiunmatum in Uto history of Hridsii hnlin. 

“A good ci'Mipumtium of a gio.it subject.’*— I “A anccinct and comprehensive volume.”— 
National liecictc, * Leader. 


The English in Western India: 

Being the Early History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 

By Philip Anderson, A.M. 

Second Edition, 8vo. Price lbv. cloth. 

“ Quaint, curious, mid amusing, tins vnlttn.e I nil hearing on events mid characters of historical 
describes, iVuin old mauusci ipts ami obscure I importance. Athena uni. 
t < >"k i. II i . fi frii.lishmerrljuntsiiimilnili.nl I A book of permanent value.”— Guardian. 

3 .«■: h>. li ..I i 'is fresh and amusing gossip, | 

Life in Ancient India. 


By Mrs. IS pier. 

With Sixty Illustrations by (}. Scjiajif. 

Svo. Price 1 ny., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

the <<'rn- I Muir, in which hr will find the sfuiv told m 
affected Kugltsh, Thr hook 


“Whoevei drsirrs to hair tt 

pletest, mid tli<‘ most popular vuw <-r wlmt 
ill lent ul si h'dai h have tnadi know n to ns respect- 
ing Ancient India must peiuso tins work of .Mrs. 


The Parsecs : 


0'’r author* 

' \ '\- 1 . ■ ■ 
i >ig r s . . 

ohiu ■ . - 


Their History, Religion, Manners, sand Customs. 

Bt/ Dosahhoy F rantjee. 

Post 8vo. Price I Os. cloth. 


*s arrount of thr inner life of the 
! i 1 ...*• r -! /><«/// JVVttji. 

> >i' ! »■ wi.rii'i hank, by a 
■ i *!.■■ i i n i customs of 

Ji- mit. 


“An acceptable addition to our literature. It 
(tniiH uiforinalion whirh many will bti glad to 
iiavit carefully gathered together, aud formed into 
a shapely whole,”— 1'conomiel. 


Tiger Shooting in India. 

By Lieutenant William Bice, 25th Bombay N. L 

Super-royal Svo. With Twelve Plates in Chromo-lithography. 
10s. (hi. cloth. 

*• Those adventure*, told in handsome largo | rending ns any record of sporting achievements 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to iUu«- I we liavo ever taken in h&ud."—Atheni£itm. 
trato them, make the Volume before us ns pleasant j 


Indian Scenes and Characters, 

By Prince Alexis Salty k off. 

Sixteen Plates in Tinted Lithography, with Descriptions. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. 

Colombier folio. Prints, 10s.; proofs (only Fifty Copies printed), 15s. 
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Jjtaral ami J^tilifarg. 


England and her Soldiers. 

By Harriet Martineau . 

With Three Plates of Illustrative Diagrams. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 9s. cloth. 


*' The purpose with which Miss Martineau has 
written about Thurlniid unit her soldiers is purely 
practical, ami emmllj so is the mannor in which 
she has treated I In* subjert. There is not in her 
whole volume one lino of invective a^ains! lmliv 1- 
rlunlN or classes. No candid reader can deny that 
this effort has hern made opportunely, ahly, and 
di scree t ly.*'— Sptvto tor. 

“ The hook is roinarkahlc for tiie clear, compre- 
hemma way in which the subject is treated, 
tlreat credit is due to Miss Martineau for luivimt 
so compactly, so spiritedly, with so much truth of 


detail, and at the same time so mucliforce, placed 
lit** mutter before the jmhlic in this interestina: 
and well-timed volume . Shipping and Mercan- 
tile (lazette. 

“ Miss Martineau lias worked out her subject 
with eourasre, power, ami conscientiousness. 
Faithful in fact and rich in suRKestiou, she has 
given ns in this v oluine a very valuable addition to 
our piesent stoie ot knowledge as to the conduct 
end condition ol the Crimean troops.’’— Literary 
Gazette. 


N arrative of the Siege of Delhi. 

By the Rev. J. E. W. Rotton , 

Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. 

Post 8vo, with a Plan of the City and Siege Works. 
Price 10s. Gd. cloth. 


" A slrnTdeaml ionehinur statement, which hears 
the impiess of tiutli mevi-rv word. It supplies 
some of those peisonal nneedmes and mimito 
details which brtm< the events homo, to tin itndei- 
atamluiR.*'— iifAi mi tun. 


'“TlieClmi'Inin’s Narrative’ is remarkable for 
its plot in os of men m a moral and reunions aspect, 
riunnn Hie tuoniess of a har.issiier sione and 
when suddenly m vie km down by t lie eueioy or 
diacasc,” — Spectator. 


The Defence of Lucknow : 


By Captain Thomas F. Wit son , 13 th Bengal N.I. 

Assistant. Adjutant -General. 

Sixth Thousand. With Plan. Small post 8vo. Price 2s. 6(1. 

" The Staff-Ollleei's Diary is simple and hrlef. I Tim Stnff-Ofllecr brings home to ns,l>.\ his dc-tmls, 
and 1ms a special Interest, inasmuch us it rivcs a I the nature of that undornronnd i ontost, upon the 
fliller account than wn have elsewhere seen of I result ofw inch tlie fate of the licIrunuercdRuirison 
those operations which were the chief human I especially depended.”— .t'orumi ner. 
means of salvation to our friends in Lucknow . | 


Eight Months’ Campaign against the 
Bengal Sepoys during the Mutiny, 

By Colonel George Bour drier, C.B. 

Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plans. Post 8vo. Price Is. Gd. cloth. 

“Col. Bourchier describes the various opera- J *• Col. Ttourchior has Riven a riRlit manly, fair, 
tions with a modest foryetfulness of self, as } and forcible statement of events, and the reader 
pisasinx and as rare os the clear manly style in I will derive, much pleasure and Instruction from 
which tney are narrated,"— Lit trarv Gazette. I his va<s^.''-~Athenaum. 
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Annals of British Legislation : 

A Classified Summary of Parliamentary Papers. 


Edited hf Leone Levi 


The yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, super-royal <Svo, and the 
Subscription is Two (iuineas, payable in advance. The Thirty- 
filth Part is just issm-d, commencing the Third Year’s Issue. 
Yds. I. to IV. may be had. Price \(. lx. cloth. 


“A nim-Ios that will, il it In* alwais nvimwd it 
it now is liv t'jofosMpr Li*\t last it's 'mi , .is i hi r* 
■irmins a 1 r.'tslalure in <.if.it HiiUmi 'Ilif'f 
tuiiils tin* to icin’ tlif (>ssfin «• of w >n k iiuiif unit 
ilortnUnm camel fit fm t h«- stale U-n m v c ich 
Cislntnojt ii . ii himt'irtn il#* %c*i . |*t i 'h> f I’un 
ct I'.issf’l, a ihccst of i tn* vital lufts isnitaim'd 
liii'ii'i'i miio III ■' - .* ! u 1 . f i" i.oftimfiii . 

lfliitnuc to tin i i-i ’ r i nut ri 

Tlio s< n> s w nl li ,i mi'll ilu . 

il a lie ninmtruinil m it - mil asp" asablj, ami as 


consoifiitmusiv ns it is mm in its youth."— 

I J-?1 illHIU'l 

’ 'I in- ii|i*.» w as ndu nsililf, I'or iloos 11ioo\coii» 
tinn tall stout of tin* t>iti ti. To tiocmuilish Ihis 
uii i Oil )\, amt hi the Mini' him* bnftli.wns not 
ni)(ris> tnU, tint I'roff'soi (.*•»! 1ms umifi taken 
tl wit li ifn* n KnrcfKs. 'Ilu- woik is fsvfiitmlly a 
cm If li will MitfO'y those persons who t elf r to 
it tiw i fly !•» iffiifial pnnmufs, wliilf il will iliim t 
e . ’ * otlifi-s w Inisf in\ cat ujat ions lake 

. \ i in. "—Athuuiuto. 


A Handbook of Average. 

O 

With a Chapter on Arbitration. 

Btf Mnntejf Hopkins, 

Second Edition, Pe\is<*d and brought, down to the present time. 
M*o. Price lb, s*. cloth ; 17 s. (I//, half-bound law calf. 


Manual of the Mercantile Law 

Of* (irt.it Britain and Ireland. 


Bjj Lame Leri , Esf/, 

Nvo. Price 12x. cloth. 


“It is so' out. ilfnr, ami practical. . . . Its 
i” nl fnts fti si ric! i.v tKosi .,1 i lumm il— a iwml- 
iuM.k lot* ) iw chain oil's, ‘ittiffs. aial e«>nntim,'- 
li.mscs, i(*u'jis t to m most ..i such pknet, and 
biijKjrrtuons m m-ur."— AtArnaum. 


“ Its saiipl citj nnd faithfulness rrmhc it nil c\* 
tr< lnclv mti iffji>»)i* l»tok liratni/icr 
“An ad mi mbit* w orh of tin- kind."— Lav Timm. 
" It presents ,i fair rnumnai) ofthc law oil t hr 
ifri'.it sill, if 1 1 of which It t unit JlayuStu*. 


Laws of War 

Affecting Commerce and Shipping. 

Bp H. Bi/erlp Thomson. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. Price -lx. Cd, boards. 

“Mr. Thomson treats of the Imrof liafo effects I «?ul snlvnsre of neutrality, contraband of w*U', 
or war , ol enemies and hostile proper? > , of prbrea | htockiwl/*, r i<ld or se^ich, armed neutralities, 
and prmitceia; of license, lruisvui, it-cajiure, 1 if.. ■tew.otftMf, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


The Firstborn. 

By the Author of “ My Lady” 

3 vols. 

“ 'My Lady ' was a first, and promising novel, power, intense and well sustained interest and 
The present work fulfils that promi'** Tt is a well drawn scenes from real life. To losers of 
tour, hill# and very interest mg story. There is a fiction this will prove one or the most exciting 
novelty In the mam incidents that Keeps the story and popular novels of the season.”— .1 lominn 
alive. . . . Wo recommend onrreadms to make Atlcritscr. 

themselves acpnalnted with this novel without “‘The Firstborn’ has, bevond all question, the 
loss of lime .”— A th ever tun. chief recommendation a novel can possess. The. 

“ Tilts Is a novel ol' more than ordinary power, interest is sustained without cessation from the 
it is a thrilling and well told story. The interest first page to the last .”— Literaru Gazette. 
is well kept lip. The work is marked l»y great 

Transformation ; 

or, the liomance of Monte Beni. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne , 

Author of the “ Scarlet Letter,” &c. Third Edition. In 3 vols. 

One of the most remarkable novels tlmt ISCO a work like ‘ Transformation,' ho composite in if s 
is likely to give us either from Kngli>h, French, I elements, so perfect in their organic harmony.” 
01 American sources Such an Italian tale we —Sjiretutor. 

have not had since llerr Anderson wrote Ins ‘im- I “ There is no work of this rlnss on Homo nnd 
pi ovisatore.’ Athemrnm. Its ti ensures which brings I heir details so elosi ly 

“No one hut a man of genius rould have and vividly hefoie us. It is vv ortli all the guide- 
written this novel. The style is singularly l>ean - books we evci mel with, .is re.—nW th" trems of 
tiful. The Americans may bo proud 11ml they 1 1 it 1 >.t n .it t Hie cli.n net ensile f. nun ■ of Komnn 
liav e produced a wi Her wi n in his o\v u special « v * . .in ' l ne il u i < il K> >n m lilc. In 

w .ilk of English lias low rivals or equals in the fiu I, we conceive it calculated m many instances 
mol her country .”— Siaftirthijr Iteotwr. to impart now views of objects with which ti\i- 

“ Never before, unless oiu memory la* greatly | vellers may linve imagined themselves alicudy 
at tault, has Italy inspired a lonmucc vvritei with ' too lauuimi 1 .’ — Turn's. 

Against Wind and Tide. 

By Holme Lee , 

Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 3 vols. 

“The reputation which * Kuthio Bi unde ’ and | "This is one of the few good novels that desi 
‘Sylvan Holt's Daughter 1 won lor their author I pemumonl life.”—/ camutcr. 
will lie crowned by ' Against Wind and Tide.’ A “Full of animated scenes and rich in cl 
more cliarintug novel ha* not proceeded of Into deseiiption.”— /Vc*,* 

yotus from the press."- -Morm.m Herald. "To all who anpi cciato a powerfully corn 

"This novel tH by many degrees the best spe- 1 rated work, this one may bo fairly i< c 
ritneii of fiction that has been placed in our mended.”— Sun. 
hand #.”— Literary Gazette. I 

Greymore : 

A Story of Country Lift*. Three volumes. 

•' Thn author of ‘Greymore’ is fauly entitled “ * Greymore' is a very pretty story, and one 
to our congratulation on her first appearance as that may be given to the younger members of a 
u writer of fiction. Her volumes cont atn much family, or bo read aloud, vvi th the certainty that 
that is positively good In pet formanec, and hotter if vv ill give a vv holes. mm tendency to the interest 
still in promise.”— Spectator. it uveites.”— Athenaum. 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. 


A New Edition, being the third, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price Os. cloth. 

“The book has the great charm of reality. “Ouco raoro vve feol that we have before us a 
Queen Amie’a colonel writes his life— and a very masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 
Interesting life it is-just as a Queen Anne’s the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 
colonel might be supposed to have written it. , volition and a moving eloquence— an eloquence 
Mr. Thackeray has selected tor his hero a very which has gained in richness and harmony, 
noble type of the cavalier softening into the man * Esmond * must be read, not for its characters, 
of the eighteenth century, and fbr his heroine, but for its romantic plot, its spirited 
one or tuft sweetest women that ever breathed and Us many thrilling utterance* of th 
from canvas or from book since Raflbelle paiuted «f the human heart,”— Athenmm. 
and Shakspeare wrote,”— .Spectator. 


grouping, 
9 anguish 
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Jj^nt fluMiationf). 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Visit to Salt Lake. 

Being a .Tourney across the Plains to 
the Mormon Settlements at Utah. 
By William Chandless . 

Post 8vo, with a Map. 2*. 6//. cloth. 

“ Mr. ChamUoss i« an impartial ul).mi>r <*f Ihr 
Mormons. He givos a full nmmnt of l he iiiiImc* 
of the country, the religion of the Mormons, then 
government, institutions, morality, n ml the singu- 
lar relationship of tlui hexes, with its rouse* 
mees.”-- Critic. 

Those who would understand what Momio* 
mi is can do no better than mu! this nuiluni- 
.though light and lively volume,” Lender, 

“ It impresses the rett(lcra3taitliful. , ’—.\n/io«fff 
Jlevieu . 


Memorandums in Ireland. 

By Bir John Forbes. 

Two vols. post 8vo. Price 1/. Is. doth. 


The Argentine Provinces. 

By William McCann, F.sq. 
Two vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
Price 24s. cloth. 


Germany and the Tyrol. 

By tiii' John Forbes. 

Post 8vo, with Map and View. 
Price 10s. (id. doth. 

“ Sir John Vorhes’ volume fUllvinstihes ilstitle. 
Win ret er he went he vmitod sights, and has ren- 
liereda faithful and extremely m teres ting account 
of thorn.”— .Literary Gazette. 


The Red River Settlement. 

By Alexander Boss. 

One vol. post 8vo. Price fts. cloth. 

“ The subject is novel, rtirious, tunl not without; 
interest, w bile a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughout. SiH'f'ttiior. 

“The history of the lied liiver Sett l-mient is 
rental habit? if tu>l untune, among colonial 
ie< olds. ‘ -Litrrnru Gazette. 

"inn of the most niteie.itlng of the romances 
of civilization.”— Obaerct r. 


Fur Hunters of the West. 

By Alexander Buss. 

Two vols. post 8vo, with Map and 
Plate. Price Uis. (iif. doth. 

" \ well-w niton n.n vat. vn «1 most e\< iting ad- 
lent uies.”- Onurdiur. 

"A narrative full of incident runt dangerous 
udvcnUiru.”— Inf* rum rmz> ttr. 


Campaign in Asia. 

By Charles Duncan, Esq. 
Post 8\o. Price 2 w (id. cloth. 


The Columbia Iliver. 

By Alexander Boss. 
Post 8 vo. Price 2.s. (id, cloth. 


Travels in Assam. 

By Major John Butler. 

One vol. 8 vo, with Plates. 12s. doth. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

By Thomas JJoubleday. 

Two vols. 8 vo. Price 18s. doth. 

Women of Christianity 

Exemplary for Piety and Charity. 
By Julia Kavanagh. 

Post 8vo, with Portraits. Price 5s. in 
embossed doth. 


Woman in France. 

By Julia Kavanayh . 

Tw'o vols. post 8 vo, with Portraits. 
Price 12s. cloth. 

The Novitiate ; 

Or, the Jesuit in Training. 

By Andrew Steinmetz . 

’bird Edition, post 8vo. 2s. 6 d, doth. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


RELIGIOUS. 


Historic Notes 

On the Old and New Testament. 

By Samuel Sharpe. 

3rd and Revised Edition. Svo. 7.v. cl. 

Sermons. 

By the Rev. C. B. Taylor. 
Author of ‘‘Records of a Good Man’s 
Life.” 

1 2mo. Price Is. 6 d. 

Signs of the Times ; 

Or, The Dangers to Religious Liberty 
in the Present Day. 

By Chevalier Bunsen. 
Translated by Miss S. Wink worth. 
One vul. 8 vo. Price 5.v. cloth. 


Sermons on the Church. 

By the Rev. B. W. Evans. 

8 vo. Price lUar. Gd. 

Tauler’s Life and Sermons. 

Translated by Miss Susanna 
Winkworth. 

With Preface by Rev. C. Kingsley. 
Small 4to, printed on Tinted Paper, 
and bound in Antique Stjde, with 
red edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price is. Gd. 

Testimony to the Truth of 
Christianity. 

Fourth Edition, fcap 8vo. 3s. cloth. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Life of J. Deacon 
Hume. 

By the Rev. Charles Badham. 
Post Kvo. Price 9.v. cloth. 

"A liiasti'il} piece of biographical mirrntlxc. 
To minute and consnieutioiiMndnsiry in sieirh- 
lii'C out fans, Mr Badhutu conjoins lie* ntirnc* 
lious of agrancliil st.vlc and n sincere liking lor 
t ln< task lie lots in hand. He lias produced one of 
1 hr most niclu) and Judicious biographies evtant 
utoiir literatim', peeulnxrl* lull of beauties, and 
peculiarly free Iron fault*, —.i Mia. 

The Life of Mahomet. 

And History of Islam to the Era of 
the Hegira. 

By W. Muir, E*y y., Bengal C. S. 

Yols. 1 ami 2. Svo. Price 32.9. cloth. 

“The most perfect, Hfo of Mahomet in the 
English luiiKunire. orpcilutpi in any other. . . . 
Tiic \x ork is m oner learned and intei ostiug, and 
it cannot fail to he eagerly perused hy all perxuiis 
lint nut auy protcunmns to historical know ledge.’' 
— Observer. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. 

Xoiv frst 'Translated front the 
German of Jscsstny. 

Fcap. 8 vo, antique cloth. Price 4.v. 

"This turn] unbl« tract.”— Oif fc. 

" A little book on it great subject, undone n hlch 
in its day, exerted no slight influence upon Euio- 
pwou thought."— Inquirer. 

” An agreeable and flowing translation or one 
of Lessing’s finest Eisaj s."— XattvHalXeatx. 


William Burke the Author 
of Junius. 

By Jeliuycr C. Symons. 
Square. Price 3s. Gd. cl. 

"A week’s leflcctioii, and a second reading of 
Mr Symons’s hook, lime stmigl hetied our con- 
x n tmn th, it he has pioxed In* ease.”— Syectator. 

. “ L5.\ diligent lx comparing 1 he letters ol .1 minis 

m it n t lui pi ix me correspondence of Edmund 
| Itiuke. ho has elicited certain pn railed passages 
of \x Inch it is impossible to erttdo the sugui- 
licuiici'.’’— LiU rttrt/ Gazette. 

The Oxford Museum. 

By IT. fV. Attend , M.D., and J. 
Bushin, A.M. 

Tost Svo, with Three Illustrations. 
Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

“ There Is as much significance In the occasion 
of tins little lotume as interest m the book itself.” 
—SjH-rtator, 

“ Every one who cares for the advance of true 
learning, and desires to note an onward step, 
should buy and read this little volume,”— J/orn- 
tn,/ Herald. 

Goethe’s Conversations 
with Eckermann. 

Translated by John Oxenford. 
Two vols. post Svo. Price 5v. cloth. 

True Law of Population. 

By Thomas Doubleday. 

Third Edition, Svo. Price 6s. cloth. 
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MISCELLANEOUS — continued. 

Poetics : ! Principles of Agriculture ; 

Essay on Poetry. J Especially Tropical. 


An Essay on Poetry. 

By E. d. Dallas. 

Post 8vo. Price 2,v. 6 d. cloth. 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

The Prize Essays. 

By M. Hill and C. F. Cornwallis. 
Post 8 vo. Price 6.v. cloth. 

The Endowed Schools of 
Ireland. 

By Harriet Marti near. 

8 vo. Price >'is. (id. cloth boards. 


European lie volutions 
of 18 48. 

By E. S. Cayley , Es/j. 

Crown 8 vo. Price* Ov. cloth. 

Mr. Cnyl*'V hftfl evidently Mudit-d Ins Miljept 
thtmmuhlN lie has eoiisetiuenllj |>i "d'l.W nn 
interrstimt ami plnlietuiilncal, llnm.'li uni n 
imr liislmj of an lmpoiumt e|n<ih."- At « 
(jnurterf)/. 

** Two instructive volumes Obicrifr. 

The CourtofTleiiry VJ II. : 

J3e in# a Selection ol‘ the Despatches 
of Sebastian Giustiiiian, Venetian 
Ambassador, 1 3 1 3- 1 f> 1 9. 

Tran da* ed by Rawdon Brown. 
Tv o vols. crown 8 vo. Price 2 l.v. cloth. 


Especially Tropical. 

| By B. Lovell Phillips , M.D. 

\ Demy 8vo. Price 7*. 6d. cloth. 

The Bombay Quarterly 
Review. 

Nos. 1 to 9 at Us.; in to 14, G.v. each. 

Hints for Investing Monev. 

By Francis Jdayford. 

1 Second Edition, post 8vo. 2.s. Gd. cloth. 

I .Men, Women, and Books. 

By Bn;/ ft Hunt. 

{ Two vols. .Price I0*. cloth. 

I Table Talk. % UUjh Hunt. 

Price h.v. Of/, cloth. 

Austria. J! H Thompson. 
Post H vo. Price 1 2s. 

Social Evils. 

By the Rev. C. B. Taylcr. 

In Parts, each complete. l v. each, cloth. 

lSV^aSiVtiif urn's maid. 
ui. -'i nn r\hTote or di.omki.L''. 

\.- THU COI M’K\ Tons. 

VL.-Livr AMI LfcT ml., Oft, Tut M.VS- 
< in ,s r h u M 1.0 ii'-. 

VH.-'Illli l.bASlDE * Vif.ll, 


ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL. 

Suggestions towards the Australian Facts and 
Government of India. Prospects ; 

B>f Harriet Murtincan. With tlie Author's Australian Auto- 

Second Edition, demy **vo. f»&. doth. biography. 

By R. H. J/ornc, 

Lectures on New Zealand. Author of “ Orion,” “The Dreamer 

if,/ William Sicainson, />,. and “ ,e Worker,- &c. 

J A f Small post 8vo. Price 5*. doth. 

Crown 8vo. Price 2#. Gd. cloth. 01114,11 * ,U31 ' 


Victoria, 

An d the Australian Gold Mines in 1837 . 

By William Wcdt'jarth. 

Post 8vo, with Maps. 10.*. Gd. doth. 


New Zealand and its 
Colonization. 

By William Swainson , Esq. 
DemySvo. Price 14a. cloth. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL-^w. 


The Commerce of India 
with Europe, 

And its Political Effects. 

By B. A. Irvin ff, Esq. 

Post 8 vo. Price 7.s. Cxi. cloth. 

The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Godavery : 

Being a Report on the Works con- 
structed on those Rivers, for the 
Irrigation of Provinces in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. 

By R. Baird Smith, F.G.S., 
Lieut.-Col. Bengal Engineers, tkc. &c. 
Demy 8vo, with 19 Plans. 28s. cloth. 

The Bhilsa Topes ; 

Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India. 

lit/ Major C tumin> /ham. 

One voi. 8vo, with Thirty-three Plates. 
Price 30*. cloth. 

The Chinese and their 
Rebellions. 

Jit/ Thomas Taylor 21 endows. 
One thick volume, 8vo, with Maps. 
Trice 18a*. cloth. 

Traits and Stories of 
Anglo-Indian Life. 

Jit/ Captain Addison. 

With Eight Illustrations. 2*. Cxi. cloth. 

Infanticide in India. 

By Dr. John Wilson. 

Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 

Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Malay Language. 

By John Crawfurd, Esq. 

Two vols. Svo. Price 36*. cloth. 


WORKS OF DR. FORBES ROYLE. 

Culture and Commerce of 
Cotton in India. 

8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 

Fibrous Plants of India. 

Pitted for Cordage, Clothing, and 
Paper. 

8 vo. Price 12*. cloth. 

The Resources of India. 

Super-royal 8vo. Price 14*. cloth. 

Review of the Measures 

Adopted in India for the Improved 
Culture of Cotton. 

8vo. Price 2s. 6 d. cloth. 

Rangoon. 

By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie. 
Post 8vo, with Plates. 2*. 6 d. cloth. 

Pegu. 

By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie . 
Post Svo. Price 14*. cloth. 

The Theory of Caste. 

By B. A. Irving , Esq. 

Svo. Price 5#. cloth. 

Indian Exchange Tables. 

By J. H. Roberts. 

Svo. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Price 10*. Cut. cloth. 

The Turkish Interpreter: 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
By Major Boyd. 

8vo. Price 12*. 

Indian Commercial Tables. 

By James Bridgncll. 

Royal 8vo. Price 21*., half-bound. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Gunnery in 1858 : 

A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and 
Sporting Arms. 

By William Greener, 
Author of “ The Gun.” 


Demy Svo, with Illustrations. 
Price 14,v. cloth. 

"A vorv ('omprehmimve work. Tho«m who 
jrn use ii will hm>« unnost nil, ir ml. nil, that 
'ks can leach them <>f kiiiin und i?nnuui."— 
A r i uwl ami Military GagtCtr. 

'The most interestin'; wmk or tie* kind that 
sell r >e 1 ” s*.. 


\\ ■ « ,L . , .. 

Clint ■ n , ii ; ■ i . ! i . 

llrraf'd. "" ' *' 

“Mr. Granin's I rent is 
anil elaborate, ami ill nls 
systumaticulb . ’ - Alfa »<• 
“A wot k of [trout pi to 
fan to st, m,l, fnt mam j 
i«*t*c il a iti ■ .*y ou t 
.s„ . /./“• r. 

■ \>i 




il value, w hiv'h bids 
IS to cm the cl, .el 
subj'Yt.' - Uthfarj/ 


Itusso-Turkisli Campaigns 
of 182S 9. 

My C'donel, Chcsnn/, 

K.A., D.C.L., E.R.S. 

Third Edition. Post 8vo, with Maps. 
Price 1 ‘2s. cloth. 

“The o»l\ work on the subject milted to ttie 
military tenh 1."- Cuitcil .*■>•/ ic< G\, gtth. 

* In a strale-'ir point of view thta work is vrr> 
value bit 1 .' — Stic U an terhj. 


The Native Army of India. 

By Briyud ier~ General Jacob , C.B- 
8vo. I'rice 2*. 6 tl. 

TIic Militiaman. 

With Two Etchings, hy John Lcccn. 
Post Svo. Price 9.s. doth. 

*' Very nmiisimr, anil eom c,v Imjan liuptrhkion of 
liiiUifiilnrW- -Sat uniat Renew, 

very In elj , nitertainitn; companion.”*-" 

Critic. 

• Hie author is humorous without bnm; wil- 
fully smart, sarcasm without bittm ues*, ami 
.shrew ,1 without iiambtiK his kduwicdtfe uml 
bower of observation."— tixpret*. 

" Onletly, but Imitioivmsly, writ leu.’* — 
At /Kim nut. 

Military Forces and Insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. 

By If. Ilj/erly Thompson. 

Svo. Price 5s. cloth. 

*• \ welt-, ir i united nii«l ctnefulty d minded corn* 
Hln'-ioii, srnliu u rleitr insurtit Into tlu* economy 
, ot the iiniiv.nmi the workmu ot mir military 
, sj stnu.”— ,\m /afar. 

Sea Officer’s Manual. 

/>// Captain Alfred J'aridt. 
Second Edition. Small post 8vo. 
Price 5s. doth. 

“A very hind and compendious manual. We 
would msuninend youth* intent upon a tteulurhiK 
I ife to Rtndy It .*’— At hour nm. 

“ *V 111 I !•* b. ,ok that oil if hi to bn In iflTlit loqnost 
aim.JK Jotitu! Mnmun.”— Exaunner. 


LEGAL. 


Handbook of British 
Maritime Law. 

Jhf M<>rir<\ 
fevo. Price 5s. doth. 

Commercial Law of the i 
World. 

Jhf Jjcone Levi. 

Two vols. royal 4to. Price Cl. doth. 

Land Tax of India. 

According to the Moohummudan Law. 

By Slf. B. E. Boillie , Esq. 

8 vo. Price Gt>. cloth. 


Moohummudan Law of 
Sale. 

Tty N. B. E. Bail Ik, Esq. 
Svo. Price in. cloth. 

Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 

Svo. Price 8». doth. 
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ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Results of Astronomical 
Observations 

Made at the Cape of Good Hope. 
By Sir John Ilcrschel. 

4 to, with Plates. Price 4/. 4s. cloth. 

Geological Observations 

On Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and 
on South America. 

By Charles Darwin, Estj. 
With Maps, Plates and Woodcuts. 
Price IO.y. 6^. cloth. 


Zoology of South Africa. 

By D ) . Andrew Smith. 

Royal 4to, cloth, with Coloured Plates. 


MAMMALIA £3 

AVES 7 

IlEl’TILl A 5 

PISCES . i> 

lNVERTEDBATJE 1 


THE 

Botany of the Himalaya. 

By J)r. Forbes Boyle. 

Two vols. roy. 4to, cloth, with Coloured 
Plates. Reduced to hi. 5a. 


MEDICAL. 


The Vital Statistics 

Of the European and Native Armies 
in India. 

By Joseph Ewart, M.l). 
Bengal Medical Service. 

Demy 8vo. Price a*, cloth. 

“A valuable work, in which Ur. Ewart, with 
Miaul industry nix) skill, has eomprcHsed ihe | 
essence ami import of an immcuw! mari ofde- 
\m\h.” -S pectator. \ 

" One main object of this most valuable volume 1 
Is to point out tin' can hob which rentier the Indian j 
« Innate bo fatal to European ti oops.’’— Cnfie. 


On Disorders of the Blood. 

Translated by Chunder Coomtd 
Dey. 

8 vo. rrice 7s. 6 d. cloth. 


On the Treatment of the 
Insane. 

By John Con oily, M.l). 

Demy 8 vo. Price 14.y. cloth. 

“Dr fonollv Ims rmlKMlled in this work his 
e\| ei n nresoi the n< » s\sti‘iin>l treating pntuMils 
III UllllW.il As\ Ill'll " - /, an to.,, f. 

"Ml most eniiie.ll> I'oinui.-iiil l)r. Conolls’s 
treat i. .■ in ail w In. ,n e mien slow iu this sul>j<-< i.” 
--II t '/ miiiftt /* /.' i n it . 

On Abscess in the Liver. 

By E. J. Waring, M.D. 

8 vo. Price 3 s. Gd. 

Manual of Therapeutics. 

By E. J. Waring, M.D. 

Fcap 8vo. Price l is. G d. cloth. 


FICTION. 


Netlcy Hall; 


Cousin Stella; 


or, the "Wife’s Sister. 
Foolscap 8vo. G.>., cloth. 

“ Tho author is liURrt ft»d hoii] In Ins work, 
writes vigorously, nnrt with earnestness.” — 
Hominy Cbioitu-lc. 

“ ’ Net ley flair is an excellent story.” -Ultu- 
t rated Awn of the World. 


Confidences. 

By the A uthor of “ Rita." 

“This new novel, hy the author of ‘Rita,’ dis* 
plays the same combination of ease and power in 
tho delineation of character, the same life-like 
dialogue, and the same faoult> of const ructmg an 
Interesting story.’’— Spec Infer. 


Or, Conflict. 

By ihe Author of “ Violet Bank." 
Three volumes. 

"An excellent, novel, written with exeat care, 
the Interest Is well su-tnined to the end, and the 
characters arc all life-like. It Is an extremely 
well-written and well-conceived story, with quiet 
power and precision of touch, with freshness of 
interest 9 nd great merit .’ '—A theme it tn . 

*•• Cousin Stella’ baa the merit, now' becoming 
rarer and rarer, of a comparative novelty in its 
subject ; the interest of w lUoh w ill secure for this 
novel a fair share of popularity — Saturday 
lieview. 
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FICTION— tinned. 


Phantastes : 

A Faerie Romance for Men and 
Women. 

By George Macdonald. 

Post 8 vo. Price HU. i\d. cloth. 

The Cousins’ Courtship. 

By John 11. R7*r. 

Two vuls, 

"The 'Cousins’ Court ship’ is a kind i>r prn«i' 
idjll. m which nn v-iiiiist, pun*, simple lo\e is 
developed w i thorn imv li>stcncu l romance. fun 
decided talent fur satirical illustration .»n<l mu.- 
meut, Mr. Wise unit* s a nice ubRcnalniu, dchi air 
reilecliona, ami n sympathy i’oi whai is nranuinl 
lis cleverness, its genial tune, its idn\ lnl saim* 
its scholarly jet pciteetlj t'.is\ .mil nut unit lan- 
guage, with Us vimiI poiiraitme ut sn urn, 
entitle the ‘Cousins’ Courtship’ in .t grateful 
recognition.”- Spn tutor. 

“We are well pleased with Mr Wise’* inn el. 
Those who begin to mid the ’t humus Court- 
ship’ will finish if. We i lire) v m< » t with one pns- 
seSbOdoi somaiij goodijuuliUes.”-- 5tonnn\t i i o»t. 


Demies of Daundclyonn. 

By Mrs. Charles J. Prohy. 
Three volumes. 

“This is a novel of more than average merit, 
There is considerable Knowledge of character 
i>ourr of description, un 1 ipiiet uoeiftl srttire, ex- 
hibited in its pages.”- Prrr*. 


The Two Homes. 

Btf the Author of “ The JLir of 
Vail is.” 

Three volumes. 

“ There is a err ‘it deal flirt is \ erj stood in tins 
I hook- i gieat deal of good feeling and excellent 
i m-sign. . . . There ur< some good idefmes ot 
' Math n and of Pie and society tloio. undthrie 
i an ei an m e-i of much painstaking and t.d« nt.” 
i mu 

j " ‘ Tin* Two Hornes ’ is a wry clever nos el. . . 
Madeira fimm-lies Mi Mathews with n terlile 
them' 1 for his desctrpljW nonua. The dialogue 
, is good the eharncteis ail sperik trud act con* 
j sisu ntlj w ith their natures.” - Leader. 


The Fool of Quality. 

By If envy Broolr. 
NewandRoviscJ Edition, with Biogra- 
phical Preface by the Rev. Cham. 
Kixosllv, Rector of Kversdey. 

Two vols., post 8vo, with Portrait of 
the Author, price 21. v. 

“If tlio * Fool of Quality ’ lie pi-nised witli n- 
iemue to tin- permit at whieii it was w rittmi, as 
wiillaslrom its author's point of new, and if it 
Ire considered ,is I lie earnest , hem th >t pi eduction 
i aecom dished gentleman and it autcetc 
philanthropist, whose life was deiotrd to r Hurts 
todo good, its ext oilem es. wnirh lire niitii},wul 
he admit tod.’’— Uluat rated London AW *. 


Trust for Trust. 

By A. J. Jiar rowel id e, 
Author of “ Amberhill.” 

Three volumes. 

“ It. Is seldom we find, even in this great age of 
novel wutnm, so much that is pleasant nml so 
little to object to ns iu 4 Trust for Trust.’ it con- 
tains much original thought and fresh humour.” 
—Leader. 


Ellen liaym ond ; 

Or, Ups and Downs. 

By Mrs. Vidal, 

Author of “ Tales for the Bush,” &c 
Three volumes. 

"The characters are good, the style pure, cor- 
rect, hriak, anil easy.”— /Ten*, 

“This novel will find a great many admirers,” 
—Leader. 


The Moors and the Fens. 

By F. (1. Tr afford. 

Three volumes. 

“This i.mcl Mun-N nut. much In the Mime way 
that ‘ June I m< ‘ ii id . . . I lie elmr-ti leri me 

drawn liy a iilimV ulm-h imii n-iiliiU- luliMoiis 
chili act ei s with minute lnletisUj Sat urtlay 
Jtrru'V . 

“it is seldom that a first fiction i ■> entitled to 
such applause «s is ‘Ihe Moors and the Feus,’ 
mid we Mini! look anxiously lui tliu ui inn's next 
Css.lJ Vftltt . 


Lost and Won. 

By Georgia na M . Craile , 
Author of “ Riverston.” 

One volume. Second Edition. 

“Nothing superior to this novel has appeared 
'I'll .. -f *•■■■ I l< - l.‘ v I - .11 ' /«'!/»#. 

■ M:** t rn.r - hi# si hi i- ii .rood m. i- nn-I . 

]. i.it omii-'iti ul- -iet!i( -iMt.ig* .ifiadiei’ in-M.li. ' 
—Daily A>ic&. 

“The language is romI, the narratne. spirited, 
the cUoractei s urn fairly delineated, anil tin 
dialoguo has considerable dramatic force.”— 
Saturday lievtew. 


An Old Debt. 

By Florence Dawson. 

Two volumes. 

“ A powerfully written novel; one of the fw»st. 
which has recently proceeded from a female 
hand. - ■ • The, dialogue is vigorous and 

spirited."— Mommy Pont. . ^ 

4 There is an energy and vitality about this 
work which distinguish it from the common 
head or novel*. Its terse vigour sometimes recall* 
Miss Bronte, hut In some respects Ml«s Florence 
1 )hw son Is decidedly superior to the author of 
4 Jane Eyre.”'— Saturday Boviett. 
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FICTION — continued. 


My Lady. 

A Tale of Modern Life. 

Two volumes. ' 

‘“My Lady’ Inn Hue specimen or an English 
matron, exhibiting that union of strength ami 
gentleness, of common sense ami romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
.deal of womanhood."— Press. 

“ * My I, ady 5 evinces charming feeling and deli- 
cacy of touch. It is a novel that will ho read with 
interest."— Atkcnasum. 

“ The story is told throughout, with great 
strength of feeling, is well wntten, and has a 
plot which is hy no menus < ommou-phu’c.”— 
Examiner. 

"It is not in every novel we ran light upon a 
8tyloHovigorom.lv gmeolHJ- upon an intelhgeuco 
so re II lied without littleucMS, no tendeily truthful, 
which hint sensihilitv rather than poelry, hut 
wliicli is also most subtly and searcliiugly power- 
ful.”- Dublin Vmcert.it y Magazine. 


Gaston Bligh. 
By L. S. Lavanu, 


Autlior of “ Erlesmcre.” 

Two volumes. 

"The story Is told with great power, the whole 
hook spin kies with eupnt; and the characters 
talk like gentlemen and ladies. It is vciy uiuoy- 
able reading." — Pres*. 

" ' Cast on iihgh ’ is a good story, ndmirahly 
• old, rail of stirring incident, sustaining to the 
dose Ihe Interest of a very ingenious plot, and 
abounding in clever sketches of character. It 
pjmrklca with wit, aud will i cw aid perusal.’'— 


Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 

By Holme Lee, 

Autlior of “Kathie Brande,” &e. 
{Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“The vvcn-estahli short reputation of Holme 
J,ee, ns a novel writer, will receive an additional 
glorj from the publication of ‘Svlvan Holi’s 
ihiuglitfi.’ It is a charming tale of country life 
and character.”— Globe. 

“Thera is much that is attractive in ‘Sylvan 
Holt’s Daughter,’ much that. Is graceful mid re - 
lined, much that is fresh, healthy, and natural.” 
—Prree. 

"The conception or the story lv.is tv good deni or 
originality, and the characters avoid common - 
place types, without being unnatural or improba- 
ble. The heroine horsolr is charming. It Is a 
novel in which there is much to iuterest and 
please.”— .Veto Quarterly Review. 

"A novel that Is well worth reading, and which 
possesses the cardinal virtue of being extremely 
Interesting ’’—Atheumun i. 

"A really sound, good book, highly finished, 
true to nature. \ teorons, passionate, honest, and 
sincere."— t/nirarstfy Ma-otm* e. 


Eva Desmond ; 

Or, Mutation. 

Three volumes. 

" A more Iwautriful creation than Eva it would 
bn difficult to imagine. The novel Is undoubtedly 
full of internet ,” — Morning Port. 

There is power, pathos, and originality In can* 
eeptlou and catastrophe,"— Loader. 


The Professor. 

By Currer Bell . 

Two volumes. 

"lVn think tlie author’s ft lends have shown 
sound judgment m publishing the ‘ Professor/ 
now that she ih gone. . . . It shows the fii st 
gcnns of conception, which afterwards expanded 
and rii»ened into the great creations of her imagi- 
nation. At tin 1 same time her advisers were 
equally right when they counselled her not to 
publish it in her lifetime. . . . Hut it abounds 
in merits "—Saturday Review. 

"Anything which throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such a mind cannot lie other- 
wise than interesting. In the* Professor’ we may 
discover the germs or many trams of thinking, 
winch aftervvrnds came to he enlarged and 
illustrated m subsequent and more perfect 
works. ’ '—Cri he. 


Below the Surface. 

Three volumes. 

“The book is lniqucKtumably clever and enter- 
taining. The wnlei develops from first to last 
Ins double view of human life, as colouted by the 
manners of our age. . . . It Isa tale superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical application to 
the phases of actual life.”— Athenaeum. 


The Three Chances. 

By the Author of u The Fair 
Careiv 

Three volumes. 

" Some of the characters and lomnntlc situa- 
tions Hie strongly marked and pecntmily original. 
. , . It Is the groat merit ol’ the ant horess that 
the per*. mages of hoi tale me human and real.” — 
Lanier. 

"This novel is of .1 more solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries. It is full of good 
sense, good thought, and good writing.”— States- 
man. 


The Cruellest "Wrong of 
All. 

By the Author of u Maryarct ; or y 

Prejudice at Home.” 

One volume. 

“ The author has a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetness In the tone of her narration.”— 
Leader. 

"It has the first requisite of a work incant to 
amuse, it is amusing. —Gtoftc. 


Kathie Braude. 


A Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By Holme, Lee. 

Two volumes. 


" ’ Knthio Brande’ is not merely » very interest- 
ing novel— it is a very wholesome one, for It 
teaches virtue by example,"— Critic. 

"Throughout, ‘Kathie Brande ' there Is much 
sweetness, andeoiistderablepowerof description.” 
—Saturday Review. „ . 

" * Kathie Brande ’ is intended to illustrate the 
paramount exceileuce of duty os a moving prin- 
ciple. It Is full of beauties,”— Daily -Vera. 
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FICTION — continued. 


The Noble Traytour : 

A Chronicle. 

Three volumes. 

“ The story ia told with ft graphic and graceful 
poll, amt the chronicler line produced a romance 
not only or xmit value in a historical point ol 
view, but possessing m.im cl u us upon tin* iittrn- 
tiou of the scholar, the antiquary, ami the general 
reader.”— l*otst. 


Kiverston. 

Jig Gcorgiana M. Craik. 

Three volumes. 

“ Miss Craih is a \oi v In < i\ vv rlter ■ she baa wit. 
and she lots sense, and sh* 1 has made in the 
he.iutift’l juniig governess, w i'h Imr st.iong w id. 
saiu’i nidi j« udeiine, innl promptness of repartee, 
mi interesting picture.” -Vrtn. 


Perversion ; 

Or, the Causes and Consequences of 
Infidelity. 

Uf/ the laic Ilex'. \l r . J. ( 'nnghearc. 

'I ’h roe volumes. 

"This storv has n ti nr'iins? tidereO, whirl, 
lingers wiMi Mm re.ub i .uti r ,ic rinsed the 
bout.”— Athnurvm. 


Maud Skill ie< >rneV 
Penance. 

lit/ Mart/ (\ ./(tcl’^ott, 

Author of "'The Story ofmy W ardsUip.” 
Two volumes. 

‘‘Tim stv U is lminml, t»ml displays considerable 
d ram at ic pow t> r.”— ( *rv Or . 

“It is a well Roms »rtml tale, and will he very 
palatable to novel readers.”— Punt. 


The Iloua Pass. 

Bg Ericl: Mackenzie. 

Three volumes. 

"It is kl ldom that we have to notice so stood a 
mu cl as t 'in • iloua Tfuu» ’ Thf* story Is w r-ll con- 
trived ami well told , the incident)* are natural and 
varifid . sevn-al or the characters are skilfully 
draw'll, and ! hut of thu heroine is fresh, puwerfm. 
and original The Highlntul scenery, m which 
the plot is ianl, is described with truth and feeling 
—With ti command of language which leave* a 
vivid impression.”— Saturday Kepunc. 


The White House by the 
Sea : 

A Love Story. 

J3 y M. Bctha ui- Edwards. 

Two volumes. 

"A tale of English domestic life. The writing 1* 


Extremes. 

lit/ Miss E. IT. Atkinson, 
Author of •* Memoirs of the Queens of 
Prussia.” 

Two volumes, 

"A nervous nnd vigorous style, an elaborate 
delineation of character under many varieties, 
spu ited md w ell-aust, lined dialogue, atnl a mre- 
luUy-eoiiPiiriifted plot . il these have any charms 
l.u- our reiuli rs, they w ill not forget the svvi'Uy 
"i ,*li r- j.ivNrl ;n perusing ‘ l&troincti.' 

!»« .mi ;j ro-t. 


Farina : 

A Legend of Cologne. 

lit/ George Meredith. 

One volume. 

"A masque of mv is tiers in slccl. of robber 
liumh'v, of water-women, more rav inning than 
lo\i iy. It has , i No a brave and temlrr deliverer, 
and it heroine proper lor a i omniice of Cologne. 
'I hose, who love a leal, lively , aiuineious meets ol 
evtrin suiuiei , hv wav of « change, will enjoy 
' l iiiua. A/Aeiurum. 


Friends of Bohemia ; 

Or, Phases of London Life. 

Ii>/ E. M. 1 V 7 //Y///, 

Author of “The Governing Classes.” 

Two volumes. 

‘•Mr. W bitty is a genuine satirist, employing; 
■o»tir< for u e< mumi purpose A on laugh with him 
very much inu the laughter is fruit y amt ripe i» 
thought. If us style i» aerioiia, ami !n» cast; i>f 
inirul hiiv* rc The author has a merriment nhitl 
tu that of Jnqiif a and that ol Timon."— Atfunmtm. 


The Eve of St. Mark. 

A Romance of Venice. 

Jig 1' ho mas 1 hmbledag. 

Two volumes. 

“‘The live of St. Mark 1 la not only well written, 

• • ... r i.str iet.. l «ii, d *nfer. -1*i .* ltK 

i i ■ . ; i -iiips tis. yoiir oiis .I* ni.-vuncnt lhtoo 
■ ■■■ . iii'ii i f .« 'ii*is ui- ra'li' . li*it u no sli:* is 
. n i* 1 111! a o-ri i»viu | i‘i iiero.ll' is p iur- 
1 r.ij mi.”- Atheuftum. 

Stories and Sketches. 

Jig James Pagn. 

Post «vo. Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Undine. 

From the German of u De La 
Matte FonqmP 
Price l.v. Gd. 


The Rectory of V alchead. 
Bg the Ret k IL W. Evans. 
Fcap, cloth. Price 3*. 
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(pfap jforfya of faplai; ®njli5. 


Life of Charlotte Bronte 

(Currer Bell), 

Author of “ Jane Eyre,” &c. 

By Mrs. Gaskell . 

Price 2a. Gd. 

“ Wo regard this record as a monument of 
courage ami endurance, of snllenng and triumph. 
.... All the secrets of the It tot ary workman- 
ship of the until ore mh of ‘ Jam* JCyro are unfoldeil 
In trio course of tills extraordinary narrative.”— 
Times. 

“Mrs. Gaakoll lias done her work well Her 
narrative is simple, direct, Intelligible, unaffected. 
She dwells on hci friend's character wit li u omunly 
taot, thorough understanding, and delicate ms- 
terlj tenderness. Many parts of the bonk eannot 
lie read without deop, oven painful emotion; still 
it is a life always womanly.*' — Fraser’s Magazine, 

Lectures on the English 
Humourists 

Of the Eighteenth Century. 

By W. M. Thackeray , 

Author of “ Vanity Fair/’ “ Esmond,” 

“ The Virginians,” Ike. 

Price 2 a\ 6 d. cloth. 

" What fine things these lectures contain ; wlmt 
eloquent and siititle sayings, what wise and 
earnest writing , how delightful me their turns 
of humour ; with what a touching eltect in the 
graver passages the genuine leellng of the man 
comes mil, mid how* vividly the thoiights <ne 
painted. as it were, in graphic ami clmiuctenstio 
words.”— Examiner. 

" This 1<* to us by far the most acceptable of Air. 
Thackeray's writings. II is graphic style, his 
philosophical spirit, hin analytical pawns. Ins 
large-hen rteduuss, his. shrewdness, and his gentle- 
ness, lime all room to exhibit themselves.”— 
Economist . 

British India. 

By Harriet Mavtincau. 

Price 2s. 6 d. cloth. 

“I.ucid, glowing, and Instructive essays."— 

Economist. 

“A good compendium of a great subject.”— 
National Rrvieu . 

"As a handbook to the history of India it is 
the best that has yet appeared. ” — Mommy 
Uerahl. 

The Town. • 

By Leigh Jin tit. 

With Forty-five Engravings. 

Price 2s. 6 d. cloth. 

“AVe will allow no higher enjoyment for a 
rational Kngtlshmnu than to stroll leisurely 
through this marvellous town, arm in arm with 
Mr. l<et«h Hunt. The charm of Mr. Hunt’s book 
Is, that he gives us the outpourings of a mind 
enriched with the most agreeable knowledge : 
there Is not one page which docs not glow w ith 
Interest, ft is a scries of pictures from the life, 
representing scenes in which every inhabitant of 
the metropolis has «u interest.’*— Tunc*. 


Below the Surface. 

By Sir A. IT. Elton , Bart ., M.P. 
Price 2.v. 6 d. cloth. 

“‘Below tho Surface’ bears out the title well. 
The incidents are naturally and dramatically in- 
troduced. and all the provincial scenes are vividly 
represented. It is a decided success.”— Press. 

It is a novel worth reading, and some parts of 
it are worth remembering.' The story oilers 
many points of interest ami dramatic power , and 
there is considerable humour in some of the 
sooues .”— Econo tn is t. 

Kathie Brande : 

The Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By Holme Lee, 

Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 
Price 2s. GrZ. cloth. 

“* Katlile Brando » is not merely a very inte- 
resting novel— it is a very wholesome one, for it 
teaches vutuo by example.”— Critic. 

•“ Kathie llramle' Is intended to illustrate the 
paramount excellence of duty as amoving prin- 
ciple. It is full of beantics.”— liujly ,\ : us. 

Jane Eyre. 

By Currer Bell. 

Price* 2 v. G (I. cloth. 

“ 'Jane Bvre ’ is a remarkable production. 
Freshness and originality, tiutli mil passion, 
singular felicity in the description of liatuiul 
scenei > rn.d in tl e m .'v <m* mof I thought, 

enable 1 1»« •. t.ib !•> st.imi ‘..ii.lv out ;i..in I '■< mass, 
and to assume n s ow n i >.k e in i In In iglit lield of 
romantic literal in e.” -- Times. 

“ * Jane liyre * is a hook of decided pow er. Tlie 
thoughts are true, sound, and original, and tho 
style is lesolute, Htiuightforw aid, anil to tlm 
purpose. Tim object mill moral of l lie work ure 
excellent.’ ’—is ’ xu m iuer. 

Shirley. 

By Currer 'Bell. 

Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

“ * Shirley » is the anatomy of the female henrt. 
It is a book w Inch indicates exquisite feeling, and 
very great power of mind m the writer. The 
women ure all divine.”— Ihntv News. 

“ ’ Shirley ’ is very clever, it could not be other- 
wise. The faculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ana- 
i lytie skill, all are visible. . . . Geras of rare 

thought and glorious passion shiuc here and 
there.”— Ti Mi*. 

Villette. 

By Cutler Bell. 

Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

” ‘ Villette’ is a most remarkable w ork— a pro- 
duction altogether nut generis. Fulness and 
vigour of thought mark almost every sentence, 
and there is a sort of easy power pervading tho 
whole narrative such as we have rarely met.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 
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Political Economy of Art. 
By John Ruski it, M.A* 

Price 2 s\ G</. cloth. 

“ \ most able, t luqnciit, and well-timed wink. 

We ll'ill It W I til '•III I'd id lull t lilllk'll.' It C'llf-ld It i'll 

In ill. much prnrlu i* unit vs • «• udi..ilj n.o: 
it t.Minr ivul.-i s (tViiiMc 
“Mr. Kuskin's chief purpose is to tmit the 
artist’s power. urul the ai t itself, ns items or t bo 
world’s w euU.li, nnd to show how these may ho 
host evolved, prodtic-d, accmnul.itcd, nud dis- 
tributed.”— Alnenannn. 


Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 


/iff (vot'ljc /ftiO,itf. 

With Ji Klnp. Price 2s. tb/. cloth. 

“The stoi voT iuntnti.ii I. h i .nepm .pis .11 llnlv 
is told fit. 111 ice hrmly, luhilv, i.id j t* iv - 
The latest nnd host .in'lm it us tn** t »• 

correspondence 111 putic ihn, .ifl ' :u to h.»ve 
heen esirelully and ntidln'iiith «• msulted The 
result ts ;i wry irnd.ilite and ttv till volume.’— 
Athemtam. 


Wuthcring Heights and 
Allies Grey. 

Vnf Rift's and Acton fit/!. 
With Memoir by (h uni it Bell. 
Price 2s. (»</. doth. 


"There lire passages in this hook of * V/ntlicrin? 
HrntUTs’of wlneli unv novelist, p*svt nr present, 
mitfht he promt. If has been said of stiaki apt an- 
that li»‘ drew eases ivhuh the phviori.iii iimclit 
htmlv . Kills ilell lifts done no h"h "—full ultum 
“There is, at nil eviiits, h»epunr in the himK 
the itrenps of lit; lies .ted the scenery lire in hsi- 
moiiy m it h 1 well »'lu. I here is 11 loin h of Mil- 
\ntor l.iisa m all.” -Ml< n*. 


Deerbrook. 

By Harriet Mart inf an . 

Price 2 v. (if/, cloth. 

“This popular fiction presents a tine and am* 
miiled picture of country life anion.; the tiiipei 
middle r lasses of Entpish tesidcnts, and is ri- 
marknhle for its interest, arnmi" fwiu flic 
Influence of various characterti up<*n each othei, 
nnd the fdfcct of ordinary cirouuistanri s npiei 
them. The description* of rural ■e«nf r.v . and the 
dally pursuits in 11 11 a ire hours, iim< nmomc the 
most ehanmiint of the author’s writ mica , hut the 
way in which exciting incidents gradually itr.se 
out of the moat ordinary phases of life, mid the 
skill with which natural and every-day characters 
nre hrouicht out in dramatic situations, attest tin*, 
power of the author’s senm«," 


Tales of the Colonies. 


By Charles Rowcrojt. 

Price 2 s. Gf/. cloth. 


iu fiction— a knowledge of tiio life he undertakes 
to describe ; and his mutter is solid and real,”- 
Epeetator. 


! A Lost Love. 

Jit/ Ashford (hern. 

1 Price 2s. cloth. 

' “'A Lost Lovo ’ is a story full of i?r.t.-e nnd 

genius. No outline of the story would give any 
, nli .i of its beamy.’’— AtAeiueum. 


I Romantic Tales 

! (Including: “ Avillion ”) 

| By the. Author of “John Halifax, 

! Gentleman.” 

' A Nett' Edition. Price 2s. (Id. cloth. 

i “ * AmIIihii ’ Is it beautiful and fanciful story, 
siul tin* lost make verytigroeanle remain;. Then* 
is not one ot them uuifiurkeiied hi true fecHiur, 
, eviniMtc t into, and u pme and vivid linagmn- 
i t:ou.”-f jr.t.nuur. 


Domestic Stories. 

( By tin’ Author of ".John I/alifar , 
I (ten firman.” 

; Price 2 a. (»;/. cloth. 

! “There is not one of them mujuirkciird by true 
: fceMiur, evuuistte taste, and a puru and vivid 
• li.iaftnat ion.’’- Esatnun r. 


After Dark. 


Jiy Wilkie Collins. 

Price 2.v. G</. cloth. 

“ Mr. Wilkie Colltns stnn.is in the foremouf rank 
or our youniror writers ol’ fiction. II o tells a 
story well mid forcibly, ins stile Is cp.,,nent and 
tui t mosque . he has cotiKirtemhle pioiois of pa- 
l nos; mutci stands the art of must i tuition ; is 
never weat isomo or wordy. and has a keen insight, 
min cha. anter .”— lMitlv Enm. 


Paul Ferroll. 

Fourth Edition. Price 2>\ cloth. 

“ We have si Mnin rca 1 no wonderful a romance. 
Wo «;mh Dud no fault in it as a work of art. It 
lease* ua in admiration almost In awe, ortho 
* powers of its author.”— Ac*' Quarter! it. 
i “The art displayed in presenting Paul FerrolJ 
j throughout thu story is beyond all praise.”— 
I E jammer. 

; School for Fathers. 

lit} Talbot (/ wynne. 

Price 2.v. cloth. 

" ‘Tiie Reho'd for Fat hern ' Inoneorthccleierrat, 
most brilliant, vnlul, and instinctive sl« rir*« that 
we liavo read since the pubneatluri if ’ Jane 
Eyre,’ "—Echclic Iteru it. 


The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall. 

By Acton Bell. 
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JttD^nilc and (Mutational. 

NEW BOOKS FOeTyOUNG READERS. 

The Parents’ Cabinet 


Of Amusement and Instruction for Young Persons. 

New Edition, carefully revised, in Twelve Shilling Volumes, each 
complete in itself, and containing a full page Illustration in Oil 
Colours, with Wood Engravings, in ornamented boards. 


CONTENTS. 

AMUSING STORIES, nil tending to the development or good qualities, and the avoidance of faults. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNTS OK RE MARK A RLE CHARACTERS, interesting to Young People. 
SIMPLE NARRATIVES OF HISTORICAL EVENTS, suited to the capacity of children. 
ELUCIDATIONS OK NATURAL HISTORY, adaptor! to encourage habits of observation. 

FAMILIAR EXPLANATIONS OF NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AN1) MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS. 

LIVELY ACCOUNTS OK THE GEOGRAPHY, INHABITANTS, AND PRODUCTIONS OK 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


Miss Edgewortii’8 Oiiinion of the Parents' Cabinets— 

1 almost fool afraid or praising it as much as I think it deserves. . . . There is so much 
variety tn t.ho hook that, it cannot t ire. It alternately cxcitos and relieves attention, and does not lead 
to the had habit of frittering away the mind by requiring noexortion from themuior. . . . Whoever 
Miur scientific associate is. no understands his bind ness and children’s capabilities right well. . . . 
without lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right, and the wrong clearly marked, and hcuce all 
the sympathy of the young people is always enlisted on the tight side.” 


*** The work is now complete in A vote, extra cloth, gilt edges, at 
3s. (Si/, each; or in (I vote, extra cloth, gilt edges, 2s. C d. each. 


By the Author of “ Sound the Fire,” &c. 

Ulrica : 

A Story for a Sunday Afternoon. 

With Four Illustration s. 2s. Cut. cloth. 

“This tale, like its author’s former ones, will 
find (a sour in ihe nursery.”— Athentrum. 

“ The character of Unira Is charmingly con- 
ceived, aud the story pleasantly told.*’— Sycc- 
tutor. 

'll. 

Old Gingerbread and the 
Schoolboys. 

With Four Coloured Plates. 2*. f»J. cl. 

“'Old Gingerbread and the School-boys’ is 
delightful, and the drawing and colouring or the 
pictorial part done w ith spirit and correctness.” 
— Prrt*. 

“This tale Is very good, the descriptions being 
natural, with a feeling of country freshness.”— 
jSfcwcfu for. 

III. 

Willie’s Birthday : 

Showing how a Little Boy did what he 
Liked, and how he Enjoyed it. 
With Four Illustrations, 2s. cloth. 


Willie’s Rest: 

A Sunday Story. 

With Four Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 

“Extremely well written story books, amusing 
and moral, and got up In « very handsome style.” 
-Itornine Herald. 


v. 

Uncle Jack, the Fault 
Killer. 

With Four Illustrations. 2s, 6 d. cloth, 
vi. 

Round the Fire : 

Six Stories for Young Headers. 
Square 16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Price 2,s. (id. cloth. 

“Simple nuil very interesting,” — National 
Itrrti'U'. 

“ Tt nc children’s stories .”— At hen tvitm. 

The King of the Golden 
River ; 

Or, the Black Brothers. 
lit/ John liuskin , M. A. 

Third Edition, with 22 Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. Price 2*\ 6 d. 

" This little fancy' tale Is by a master-hand. The 
story has a charming moral,’’— Examiner, 

Investigation ; 

Or, Travels in the Boudoir. 

Btf Miss Hoisted. 

Fcap cloth. Price 3s. 6 d. 

Rhymes for Little Ones. 

With 1G Illustrations. Is. € d. doth. 
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JuMnile and (Bitaitonal— continued. 


Stories from the Parlour 
Printing Press. 

By the Authors of the u Parent's 
Cabinet.'’ 

Fcap 8vo. Price 2s. cloth. 

Religion in Common Life. 

By William Ellis. 

Post 8 vo. Price 7s. i'ul. cloth. 

“ A book iiddi PHM>d to ywumi people < f the 
upper ten thousand upon social diUte*,." - 
Ji.ru miiter. 

“Lessons in Political Economy for yoiuig people 
y a skilful li uul.”— Ilconomist. 

Books for the Blind. 

Printed in raised Roman letters, at 
the Glasgow Asylum. 

A Llsi of the hooks, with their puces, way be 
uul on Wi'plie.itiou, 


Little Derwent’s Breakfast. 

Price 2.v. cloth. 

J uvenile M iseellany . 

Six Engravings. Price 2s. Cul. cloth. 

Elementary Works on 
Social Economy. 

By William Ellis. 

Uniform in foolscap Svo, liulf-bouud. 

i. urn inks of son il economy. i*.<w. 

II.- I’KOOUCSSiVE l.HS.NOMS I\ hOOlAli 
M’lKNCK. 

rnoN ro thk buouL 

M’lliM'hH. 2*. 

IV.-Ol TU.NhS OF THE r XDLJtS TAN UINtt. 

\\YlAT AM I J WIU.UK AM I s ' WHAT 
Ol (dll’ l TO no ' 4c. 1... *ev*«d. 

*.* These worka me jernmnicmU d lij tlioCmu- 
nutter ii| Council ou Education. 


flortrs. 


Ilomely Ballads 

l’or the Working Man’s Fireside. 

By Mary Saveli. 

Ninth Thousand. Post Hvo, cl >th, Is. 

•Mery trood vcr^c* conveying very usef it b s- 
“--L library (Jt/zet/r. 

" k *'um )•* pnccs, well suited tin- taste of tilt* 
cbi-.se, r**« we mi tlies me wrr'.ii- ’ (,lube. 

•• 'lJ.eii is 1 real i.ouu l\ fiiiwin*- alt oit them, And 
they rout nin sound mid wholesome lesions."— 
Crtftc. 

Wit and Humour. 

By Leiyh limit. 

Price os. cloth. 

Jar of Honey from Ilybla. 

By Leiyh limit. 

I*rice 5s. cloth. 

Sketches from Dover 
Castle, and other Poems. 

By JJcut.-Col. William Bend. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 0 d. cloth. 

“Elegant and graceful, and distinguished by n 
tone of sentiment, which runder* Colonel Head’s 
volume very pleasant reading for a leisure hour.” 
"itrs. 
ot o fieri 
so a meet 

... wtulated 

ulyssean bow. Ufa little volume contains some 
very line lyric*."— Leader, 


; The Six Legends of King 
; Goldenstar. 

By the late Anna Brads treed. 

! Fcap 8 vo. Price 5*v. 

i ** Tlte author winces more titan ordinary pow er, 

! a 'nld ur.mfl nation, guided by a mind or lofty 
j aim Globe. 

i " Tim port tv is tasteftil, and above tin average.’' 
i — Xationnl JleHeu'. 

' Tina Is n posthumous poem by mi unknown 
i nut burets,. >r higher scope and more tlntsh than 
tlienowd of poems which come bcfoio us The 
fa u^ thioiurliout rho poem is *iulck mid light, and 
to ushmJ.”- AOwnictim. 

Ionica. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 4,y. cloth. 

“The themes, mostly classical, are grapplM 
w itli iKildm-ss, and t tmed w lth a lively tmatri mmon. 
The stylo W itch and Ur in, and cannot la* smd In 
be mi imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
rail poetry,’’— Vrttm, 

National Songs and 
Legends of lioumania. 
Translated by E. C. Grenville 
Murray , Esq. 

With Music, crown 8vo. Price 2a*. (j<J. 

Poems of Past Years. 

By Sir A. //. Elton j Bart., M.P. 
Fcap 8vo. I ’rice 3#. doth. 

apparent alt 


A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly tnfnd U 
through this volume,”— header. 
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A Man’s Heart : a Poem. 

By Dr. Charles Machdy. 
Author of “ Life and Liberty in 
America.” 

Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

Shelley ; and other Poems. 

By John Alfred hangford. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

The Book of Job in Eng- 
lish Verse. 

lit) the Right 7/on. the Karl of 
Winch'd sea. 

Square (lemy 8vo. Price 10s. in 
antique cloth. 

Magdalene: a Poem. 

Fcap 8vo. Price Is. 

“Unroly ha\o wr boon more deftly tnnrlunl 
tlum in l'dacltiitf this wondertul littlntinnK. Tlwre 
lh nothing more* «wiMd, imm* toirhiinr u the 
English tHnguiign than this »'v<,insili: )>u«ui.”— 
Mo nnnir Herald. 

Poems. 

By Ada j V revanion. 

Price 5«. cloth. 

Poems. 

By llenryVecil. 

Price 5s. cloth. 

England in Time of War. 

Jly Sydney Dobell , 

Author of “ Balder,” “ The Roman,” & c. 
Crown 8 vo. Price 5.v. cloth. 

^The Cruel Sister, 

And other Poems. 

Fcap 8 vo. Price 4.*. cloth. 

Balder. 

By Sydney Dobell. 

Crown 8vo. Price 7s. Gd. doth. 

Poems. 

By Mary Maynard. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 4*-. cloth. 


fMtnj — continued . 


Poems. 

By William Bell Scott. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

Stilicho : a Tragedy. 

By George Mallam. 

Fcap 8vo. 

Poems. 

By Mrs . Frank P. Fellows. 
Fcap 8vo. Price 3s. cloth. 

“Then* is onsy simplicity in the diction, nnrt 
elegant naturalness in the thought.”— fSptctutor. 

Poetry from Life. 

By C. M. K. 

Fcap 8vo; cloth gilt. Price 5s. 

Poems. 

By Walter It. Cassels. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 3s. (id. cloth. 

Garlands of Verse. 

By Thomas Leigh. 

I > rice 5s. cloth. 

Poems. 

By Currer , Klli.s, and Acto7i Bell. 
Price 4.v. cloth. 

Select Odes of Horace. 

In English Lyrics. 

By J. T. Black. 

.Fcap 8 vo. Price 4.v. cloth. 

Rhymes and Becollections 

* Of a Hand-Loom Weaver. 

By William Thom. 

With a Memoir. Post 8 vo, cloth, 3* 

King Rene’s Daughter. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 2s*. 6 d. cloth. 

Maid of Orleans, 

And other Poems, 
Translated from Schiller. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 2s, 6d. 
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